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PREFACE. 


ARISTOTLE’S explanation of the nature of Fallacies, 
if not satisfactory, seems to be as complete and intel- 
ligible as any that has since been offered. As his doc- 
trines, indeed, are the source and substance of those 
of his successors, it appeared to the translator that 
the student of this theory would prefer to resort for 
instruction to the fountain-head, if it were made more 
easy of access. 

“Ts not, however, the whole subject of Fallacies 
somewhat trumpery, and one that may be suffered, 
without much regret, to sink into oblivion?” 

Possibly: but besides the doctrine of Fallacies, 
Aristotle offers either in this treatise, or in other pas- 
sages quoted in the commentary, various glances over 
the world of science and opinion, various suggestions 
on problems which are still agitated, and a vivid pic- 
ture of the ancient system of dialectic, which it is 
hoped may be found both interesting and instructive. 


The text adopted is that of Bekker, except where emenda- 
tion was absolutely necessary to the sense. Attention is 
called in the Notes to all changes except mere changes of 
punctuation. 
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ZOPISTIKQN EAEPXON. 


NEPI ZOOlISTIKQN 


I. Mepi 8 rdv cogiorixay edéyyor Kai Tav patvopévov pty 
ehéyyov dvtwy 8 mapadoyiopGv aAN ovK éd\€yxov héyouer, 
dp§dpeva. kata gtow amd Tév wpdtov. 

"Ort pev odv of pev iol ovdAdoyiopol, of &” odk dvTes Soxodat, 
gavepiv’ domep yap Kal él rv dAdoy TobTO yiveras did Tivos 
bpotdrnros, Kal én) Tay Adywv aoatros tye. Kal yap riv Ew? 
of ev éxovow eb of St haivovrat, puderixds® gvojoavres Kal 
eriskevdcavres abrovs, kal Kadol of wey dia KdAdos of SE gal- 
vovTat, Koppacavres* adrovs. Eni re tav dxpiyov acatras: 
kai yap Tovrwy Ta pev dpyupos Ta be xpuads eoTw addnbas, Ta 
& tort piv ov, daiverar 6& Kata tiv atcOnow, ofov rd pev 
ABapytpwa Kal T& KarTirépiva dpyupa, Ta 8& yodroBddua. 
xpuc&. Tov avrov dt rpémrov Kai ovddroyicpes Kal edrcyxos 
6 pev gor, 6 8 ovk ore pév, paiverar O& did Thy dmeipiay’ 
of yap dmreipor domep adv daréxovres méoppwbev Oewpodaiv. ‘O 
pev yap avddoyiopes €x tivdv éotl reOévrav dare réyew 
Erepév re && dvdykns Tv Keipévay did TOY KELpévor ErEYXOS: 
6& avddoyiopds per dvtipdoews Tod ocvpmepdcparos. Oi & 
Toro trowobor pev ov, Soxotiar O& Sid moAAds airias: ov’ eis 
Tomos evpvéctarés éort Kai Snpooidraros 6 did Tév dvopdtav, 
"Enel yap obx tori aitd ra mpdypara Suadéyerbar pépovras®, 
GAG Tois dvipaci dvti Tov mpaypdrov xpdueba ovpPdrols, 
7 ovpBaivoy emi Tav dvopdrov Kai éml rdv mpaypdrov iyyov- 
peba oupBaiverv, Kabdmep emt rav phpav Trois AoytCouéevors. 
Td & ovk tor dpoiov. Td piv yap dvévara memépavrar Kat 
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I. WE propose to treat of Sophistical Confutations and those 
seeming confutations which are not really confutations but para- 
logisms!; and we thus begin, following the natural order of 
inquiry. 

The existence, over and above real proofs, of seeming but 
unreal proofs is evident. As in other departments resemblance 
generates semblance, so in reasoning. Bodily vigour is sometimes 
genuine, sometimes, as in the tribal choruses, simulated by the 
aid of dress: beauty is sometimes natural, sometimes counter- 
feited by cosmetics. So in lifeless objects: some bodies are 
genuine silver or gold, others are not silver or gold but 
seem such to the sense; as litharge® and tin seem to be 
silver, and yellow metal seems to be gold. So Proof and Con- 
futation are either real or only seem to be such to the inex- 
perienced. For the inexperienced resemble persons who view 
from a distance. Proof is a tissue of propositions so related that 
we of necessity assert some further proposition as their conse- 
quence®, Confutation is a proof whose conclusion is the contra- 
dictory of a given thesis. Some proofs and confutations have 
not really these characters, but seem to have them from various 
causes ; and one multitudinous and widespread division are those 
that owe their semblance to names. For, not being able to 
point to the things themselves that we reason about, we use 
names instead of the realities as their symbols, and then the 
consequences in the names appear to be consequences in the 
realities, as the consequences in the counters appear to the cal- 
culator to be consequences in the objects represented by the 
counters. But it is not so. For names, whether simple or 
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76 TGV éywv® TAOS, TA O& mpdypara Tov dpb pov dmetpd 
éorw. ’Avayxaiov ody melo tov abrov dbyov Kal Tobvona 
7d &y onpatvew. “Qomep odv Kade? of ph Sewol Tas pigous - 
dépew ord tev émiornudvey tapaKxpovovrat, Tov avToY TpOrrov 
kal éml trav Adyov of trav dvopdrey ris Suvdpews drretpot 
maparoyifovra: Kal adrot Siadreyduevor kal dAdA@v aKovovTes 
Aid piv odv ratrnv tiv aittay Kal ras AexOnoopévas Cort Kal 
ovddoyiopds Kal eheyxos paivdpuevos pev ovk dy O€. 

"Emel & éori tit padAdov mpd Epyou 76 Soxeiy eivat cogois f 


x F ‘ ies 4 x € 2: ig 
70 elvat kal py Soxeiv (ort yap 4 cogiorixh pawopévy codia 
ovoa & ov, kal 6 cogiaTis xpnpatioris dd paivopévns codias 
GAN ovbK ovens), Sfjdov Ste dvayKatoy TovTos Kal Td TOD copod 
y+ ~ cal a ~ ~ 
€pyov Soxeiy mroveiv padAdov % mrovetvy Kal pr doxeiv. “Eom 8 
A A a aw 
as ev mpds ev eimeiv Epyov mepl Exacroy Tod eiddros dypevdeiy 
Hev avrov epi dy ofde, Tov Se yevddpevoy eudavifew Sivacbat. 
Taira & éort rd piv ev Td Stvacbat Sodvar Adyov, 73 8 ev TO 
AaBew". "Avdyxn ody Tods Bovropévouvs cogiotevey Td TaV 
? Ys ae & ~ XN r.4 4 ES ¢ x 
elpnpévov Adywv yévos (nreiv' mpd epyov ydp éoTu 4 yap 
ToavTy divapis™ mojoe paiverbar copédv, ov Tuyxdvovat Ti 
mpoaipeciy éxovres. 


a ~ 
Ori pév ody ~ort Tt ToLodrov Adyar yévos, Kal drt ToLadTnS 
2 4 a ~ 
edievtat Suvvdpuews ods Kadodpev copiords, Ofdov' wéca & éoriv 
wr ve, rot ~ 
eidn Tav Abyov Ta&v codioTiKGy, Kal ex mécwv Tov apLOpdy 
rs iA ~ 
4 Stvapis atrn ovvéoctnke, Kal méca pépn Tvyyxdver THS Tpay- 
7 Mw col ~ 
pareias dvta, Kal mepl Tv GAdAov Tay cuVTEAOdYTwY Els Ti 
a 
Texynv TabTnv Hon Aéyouer. 
wv baad 3 4 
Il. “Eori dy trav év 7G SiardéyerOar Adyar rérrapa yévn, 
Sidackadixol Kai Siadexrikol Kal meipactixol Kal éproriKol, 
‘ ~ A 
Aidackarikol yey of ex tév oixelwy dpxdv éxdorou paby- 


2 2 ~ ~ ~ 
patos Kal obK ex Trav rod dmoxpwopévou dogdv cudroyifSpuevot 
ay 
(Set yap morévew Tov pavOdvovra), 


Atarexrixot & of ex rév évddgov ovddoyLoTiKol dvtipd- 
Tews, 
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complex, are finite, realities infinite; so that a multiplicity of 
things is signified by the same simplé or complex name. As, 
then, in calculation, those who are unskilled in manipulating 
the counters are deceived by those who are skilled, so in reason- 
ing, those who are unacquainted with the power of names are 
deceived by paralogisms both when they are parties to the con- 
troversy and when they form the audience. From this cause, 
and others to be enumerated, there exist proofs and confutations 
that are apparent but unreal. 


Now it answers the purpose of some persons rather to seem 
to be philosophers and not to be than to be and not to seem; 
for Sophistry is seeming but unreal philosophy, and the Sophist 
a person who makes money by the semblance of philosophy with- 
out the reality ; and for his success it is requisite to seem to per- 
form the function of the philosopher without performing it rather 
than to perform it without seeming to do so. Now, if we define 
by a single characteristic, the function of a man who knows 
is to declare the truth and expose error respecting what he 
knows. The former of these powers is ability to stand examina- 
tion in a subject, the latter is ability to examine another who 
professes to know it. Those, then, who wish to practise as 
Sophists will aim at the kind of reasonings we have described, 
for it suits their purpose, as the faculty of thus reasoning pro- 
duces a semblance of philosophy, which is the end they propose. 


The existence, then, of such a mode of reasoning, and the fact 
that such a faculty is the aim of the persons we call Sophists¥, 
is manifest. The various kinds of sophistical reasoning, the 
branches of the sophistical faculty, the various elements of the 
sophistical profession, and the other components of the art, 
remain to be examined ++. 


II. Reasonines in the form of dialogue may be divided into 
four orders, Didactic, Dialectic, Pirastic, and Eristic!. 


Didactic reasonings conclude from the scientific principles ap- 
propriate to a subject, and not from the answerer’s opinions, for 
the learner is required to believe? : 


Dialectic employ as premisses probable propositions and con- 
elude in contradiction to-a thesis : 


6 MEP! Z0¢/ZTIKQN 


, ‘ 
OpEev@ Kal 


(dv 


etpacrixot 8 of é« trav SoxotvTwy TQ atroKply 
dvayKatoy idévar 7 mpootro.oupév exew THY emioT UNV 
tpémov O€, Sidpiorat év érépo.s), 

*Epiatixol & of éx Trav dawopévay evddgov HI) dvTav 8é 
avArdoylotikol 7) paivopevor cvdAdOyLoTLKOL. 

Mept piv odv tév drodeKtixGy ev Trois’ AvaduTiKols elpnrat, 
mept 8 rév diadextixev kal meipactixay év Tois adi" mrepi 


8: rév dyoviotikéy Kai éptotikev viv Aéywpev. 


III. /parov 8% Anwréov mécwv oroxdgovTat oi ev Tots 
Abyors dyavigouevor Kai Stadidroverxobvres. “Eaort dé mévte 
Taira tov dpiOudv, EdXeyxos Kal weidos kai mapddogov Kai 
godokiopos Kal méumrov Td Trojoa. ddokecXHoat Tov Tpoc- 
Siadeyduevov (roiro & éari 7d ToAAdKis dvayKdgecOat Tadrd 
Aéyev)’ 4 7d pH dv, AMAA 7d hatvdpevoy Exacrov elvat TobTwv. 
Mérora pev yap mpoapotvrat paiverOar édhéyxovres, devre- 
pov 6 wevddpevdy ti Secxvivat, tpirov eis mapddogov aye, 
réraprov S& codokifev roveiv (roito & éoti 7h moijoa TH 
Aé~et BapBapifew ex tod Adyou rév droxpwépevor), TEedEv- 
Taiov O€ TO mWAEovdKis TavTd EyeLy. 

IV. Tpéra & eiot rob pév édéyxew dvo° of pev yap 
clot mapa Thy ré~w, of & Ew ris réeews. “Ear OF Ta pev 
mapa Thy é~w éurroodvra tiv gavraciay e€ rov dpiOpor" 
tatra & éorlv cuwvupia, dudiBorla, ctvOecrs, Siaipecis, 
mpoc@dia, sxjpua ré~ews. Todvrov dt miotis 4 Te Sid THs 
éraywyis Kal ovddrgoyiopés, dv te AnhOF tis AAdos, kal 
drt TooavTaxa@s av Trois avTois dvopuacr Kal Adyors pa TavTO 
Onrdoaipev, 

Eict S& rapa pév riv duwvupiay of To.oide THY Aéyov, olov 
6rt pavOdvovow of émorduevor Te yap dmrocroparifopeva ! 
pavOdvovow of ypaupartixol. Td yap pavOdvew déudvupor, 76 
Te Euviévat xpopevoy tH emioThun Kal 7d AapBdvew - ém- 
oTHhny. . 

Kai wédw bri te Kad dyad: r& yap Séovra dyabd, rd St 


N 2 
kaka Séovta*, Arrrov yap 73 déov, rd 7’ dvayKaior, 8 oup- 
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Pirastic employ as premisses the opinions of the answerer on 
points that ought to be known by the pretender to science, with 
the limitations elsewhere mentioned? : 


Eristie conclude from premisses which seem but are not 
probable, or only seem to conclude from probable premisses. 


Demonstrative reasonings having been discussed in the Analyt- 
ica*, Dialectic and Pirastic elsewhere, contentious and Hristic 
reasonings remain to be investigated. 


III. We must first enumerate the objects aimed at when dis- 
putants are contentious and fight for victory. They are five: 
to confute the opponent, to drive him into false proposition, to 
drive him into paradox, to reduce him to solecism, and to reduce 
him to pleonasm, that is, to superfluous repetition: or the sem- 
blance of any one of these achievements without the reality. 
The end most desired is to confute the answerer, the next to 
shew that he holds a false opinion, the third to lead him into 
paradox, the fourth to land him in solecism, that is, to shew 
that his expression involves a violation of the laws of grammar, 
the fifth to force him to unmeaning repetition. 


IV. Skremine confutations fall under two divisions; those 
where the semblance depends on language, and those where it 
is independent of language. Language produces a false sem- 
blance of ratiocination from six causes; the ambiguity of a term, 
the ambiguity of a proposition, the possibility of wrong disjunc- 
tion, the possibility of wrong conjunction, the possibility of 
wrong accentuation, and similarity of termination. This classi- 
fication may either be established by inspection of instances, or 
may be deduced (not to exclude other modes of deduction) from 
the fact that there are just so many ways by which a single 
term or proposition may have a plurality of meanings. / 


Ambiguous terms may be found in the following instances :— 
Those that learn are those that already know, for it is those that 
know the use of the alphabet who learn (can write or spell) what 
is dictated. “Learn” is ambiguous, signifying either to appre- 
ciate, that is, to employ knowledge, or to acquire knowledge. 

Again :—Evil is good, for what is necessary is good, and evil is 
necessary. “ Necessary” is ambiguous, meaning either the result 


8 NEP] ZObI/ZTIKIAN 
- 3 
an a x pA — 
Baive: wod\ddxis Kai él TGV KaKOv (gore yap KaKoy TL avay 
kaiov), kal rdyabd dt déovTd paper eivat. 
a ‘ ia i byt 
“Er rov abrov. KxabjoOa Kal éordvat, kal Kapvel Kal vyl 
a ‘ 4 
aivey. “Oomrep yap avioraro, éornxev, Kai Somep byid¢ero, 
t PA 3 
bytaiver dvicraro & 6 KaOypevos Kal byidfero 0 Kapvor”, 
~ ~ a Z 
Td yap tov Kdpvovra érioby troveiy i} mdoxew odX EV ONpaivEl, 
~ A yo wt 
GAN éré yey bre 6 viv Kdépvov 4 Kabjpevos, drt 8 bs exapve 
£ 4 
mporepov. [1dhv vyidgero* piv Kal kdpvov Kal 6 képvor 
fot t4 
bytaiver 8 od Kdpvov GAN 6 kdpvev ov viv ddA mpédrepor. 

Napa 8& tiv dudiBorlay of rovolde, 75 BovrcoOat aBeiv pe 

Tovs moAepious. 
>? a : 

Kai dp 6 rs yiwwdoxel, ToOTO ywdoKe; Kal yap Tov yivd- 
oxovta Kal 7d yivwoKkdpevoy évdéxerat ws yivdoKovTa onphvat 

2. ait 4 5 
TOUTO TO AOYO”. 

~ = N ¢ A aA £ fal * £ a it 4 #8 a € Lo 
Kai dpa 8 ép& tis, robro bpd ; dp St rov kiova, dare dpa 6 
6 
‘ > a > ‘ 

Kal dpa 5 od dys eivat, robo od dys eivar; pps St AlBov 
eivat, od dpa ons diBos civar’. 

Kai dp tore ovyGvra éyew ; Sittév yap Kal Td ovyévra 
Néyewv, 76 TE Tov NéyovTa olyay Kal TS Ta AEyopeva®. 

Eioi 8 rpeis tpéro tay Tapa Thy dpovupiay Kal Thy audgi- 
Bodiav, cis pev bray 7} 6 dbyos 7 Tovvoya Kuplos onpaivy 
mAciw, olov derds Kal ktov eis O& bray ciwOdres Gpev ovT@ 

2 ‘s 2 Xo x x 7 - Z 
Aéyeww” Tpitos dé Stray rb ouvTebev TrElw onpaivy, Kexopiopé- 
oe £ ~ ze XS 2+ la € 2 x 
voy 6¢ dmA@s, olov Td émiorarat ypdppara. ‘Exdrepov pev 
yap, et ervxev, &y te onpaiver, Td eriotatat Kal Td ypdéppara: 
x eh 
dugo d& mrciw, ) 7d Te ypdupara abrd emiothpny exew 7} 
Tov ypappdtov a&Adov. 
€ nN = 
H piv odv dupiBor(‘a Kal duovupla mapa tobrous tods Tpé- 
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of antecedent conditions, and this may be evil, or the condition 
of a desirable result, which is a good. » 


Again :—The same person is standing and sitting, and is an 
invalid and restored to health. For he who rose up is standing, 
and he who was getting well is restored to health. But it was 
the sitter who rose up, and the invalid who was getting well. 
Invalid and sitter mean respectively more than one person, both 
him who is now an invalid or sitting, and him who was formerly 
an invalid or sitting. He who is getting well may be now an 
invalid, but he who is restored to health can only have been 
formerly an invalid. 


Of ambiguous propositions the following are instances. I 
hope that you the enemy may slay. 


Whom one knows, he knows. Either the person knowing 
or the person known is here affirmed to know. 


What one sees, that one sees: one sees a pillar: ergo, that 
one pillar sees. 


What you are holding, that you are: you are holding a stone: 
ergo, a stone you are. 


Is a speaking of the silent possible? ‘ The silent” denotes 
either the speaker or the subject of speech. 


There are three kinds of ambiguity of term or proposition. 
The first is when there is an equal linguistic propriety in several 
interpretations ; the second when one is improper but customary ; 
the third when the ambiguity arises in the combination of ele- 
ments that are themselves unambiguous, as in “ knowing letters.” 
« Knowing” and “letters” are perhaps separately unambiguous, 
but in combination may imply either that the letters are known 
or that they themselves have. knowledge. Such are the modes 
in which propositions and terms may be ambiguous. 


Wrong conjunction is the source of fallacy in the following in- 
stances. A man can walk when sitting or write when not writing. 
The meaning is different according as “ sitting” is joined with 
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“can” or with “walk,” and “not writing” with “can” or with 
“ write.” * 

He knows the alphabet he had to learn. 

The lesser weight if you can hardly lift the greater weight you 
easily can lift. 

Of wrong disjunction the following are instances. Five is 
two and three: therefore five is even and odd™. The greater 
is equal to the less, for the greater is as much as the less— 
and something more. For the same words have different mean- 
ings when joined and disjoined; as, I made thee a slave origi- 
nally free. Fifty warriors with Achilles fought a hundred of 
them bit the dust. 

Accentuation in unwritten discussion can hardly furnish a 
fallacious reasoning, but only in written controversy and criti- 
cism on the poets. Homer, for instance, is emended against 
those who condemn the expression, “ part thereof is rotten by 
the rain.” Some meet the criticism by substituting an acute 
accent for the circumflex, making him say, “ nought thereof is 
rotten by the rain.” Again, in Agamemnon’s dream, instead 
of making Jove say, “I grant him triumph o’er his foes,” they 
make Jove command the dream to promise Agamemnon triumph 
o’er his foes!*. These arguments, then, turn on accentuation. 


Similarity of termination produces fallacy when unlike things 
have names with a like inflexion, a male object a feminine name, 
a female object a masculine name, or a neuter a masculine or 
feminine; or when a quantity has a name with the termination 
of a quality, or a quality a name with the termination of a 
quantity, or an agent a name with the termination of a patient, 
or a state a name with the termination of an action, and so 
on throughout the categories before enumerated’®. For the 
name of what is not an action may terminate like a name of 
action, as “ailing” resembles in inflexion “ cutting”’ and “ build- 
ing,” though it expresses a quality or state, while they express 
actions, and so in the other categories. 

V. Lanevacs, then, furnishes occasion for seeming confuta- 
tions in the modes we have mentioned. Independent of lan- 
guage, there are seven classes of paralogism arising from the 
equation of subject and accident ; from the confusion of an 
absolute statement with a statement limited in manner, place, 
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time, or relation ; from an inadequate notion of confutation ; from 
a conversion of consequent and antecedent; from begging the 
question; from taking what is not a cause for a cause; and, 
lastly, from putting many questions as one. 

The equation of subject and accident occasions fallacy when 
it is assumed that subject and accident have all their attributes 
in common. For a subject has many accidents, and it is not 
necessary that the accidents and the subject should have all their 
attributes in common. For example, if a man is not Coriscus 
it does not follow that Coriscus is not Coriscus because Coriscus 
is a man?: nor, because Coriscus is not Socrates and Socrates 
is a man, does it follow that Coriscus is not a man, because 
Socrates, who is denied of Coriscus, is an accident of man °, 

Confusion of absolute, and qualified or limited, statements gives 
rise to fallacy when the mere copula is taken as affirming abso- 
lute existence; when, for instance, from the premiss, that what 
is not, is believable, we infer that what is not, is; for the copula 
affirms merely a relation, not absolute existence: or, again, if 
we infer that what is, is not, because it is not a man or some 
particular thing; for not to be a particular thing is not the 
same as absolutely not to be. The semblance of identity is 
produced by the similarity of the expressions and the slightness 
of the difference between the enunciation of existence and attri- 
bution, or of non-existence and non-attribution, or between 
restricted and unrestricted predication. If, for instance, the 
Indian is black generally, but white in respect of his teeth, it 
may be argued that he is white and not white; or, if he has 
both attributes in different respects, that contraries coexist. The 
difference in some cases is easily perceived ; as, for instance, if 
from the premisses that the Ethiopian is black, and that his 
teeth are white, one should fancy he had proved that he is 
black and not black, putting the propositions into syllogistic 
form. But it is often difficult to detect, when a qualified pre- 
miss is conceded but the unqualified proposition seems to 
follow 4, and when it is difficult to say which alternative is 
properly affirmed; as happens when opposite qualities equally 
exist ; for it seems as if either both or neither may be absolutely 
affirmed. If, for instance, half is white and half is black, which 
is the whole to be called, white or black®? 
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Other fallacies arise from not defining proof or confutation, 
and neglecting some element of the definition. To confute is 
to contradict one and the same predicate, not only the name 
but also the reality, and not only a synonymous name but the 
identical name, as a necessary consequence of the premisses, not 
including the point to be proved, in the identical respect, rela- 
tion, manner, and time in which the predicate is affirmed by 
the opponent. The same limitations are required in defining 
false proposition. Sometimes a man omits one of the elements, 
and then appears to confute, proving, for instance, that the 
same thing is double and not double, because two is the double 
of one and not the double of three; or that the same is double 
and not double of the same correlative but not in the same 
respect, double in length but not in breadth; or double of the 
same correlative in the same respect and manner but not at 
the same time, whereby the proof is vitiated. With some 
violence we might put this class under the head of fallacies 


dependent on language. g 


Fallacies from assuming the conclusion fall into as many 
classes as there are modes of assuming the conclusion. The 
semblance of proof arises from the difficulty of deciding what 
is different or identical’. 


A consequent gives rise to fallacy because the consecution 
of consequent and antecedent seems reciprocal. If B follows 
from 4 we imagine that 4 must follow from B. Hence mis- 
taken perception in sensation, as when gall is mistaken for 
honey because it is yellow; and because rain wets the ground, 
wetness of the ground is supposed a proof of rain. In rhetorical 
argument proof by signs® is based on consequences, as a man is 
proved to be an adulterer by the characteristics of the adulterer, 
dressing elaborately or wandering at night, which facts may be 
true while the accusation is false. So in dialectic reasoning. 
Melissus in his proof of the infinite extension of the universe 
assumes that the universe is not generated, because trom nothing 
nothing can be generated, and that what is generated has a 
beginning (is finite in space), and concludes that the universe 
has no beginning, and therefore is infinite in space. This does 
not follow. Because whatever is generated has a beginning, 
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it need not be that whatever has a beginning is generated, 
ie. that whatever is not generated has*no beginning: just as, 
because every man in a fever is hot, it does not follow that 
every man who is hot is in a fever. 

We mistake for a cause what is not a cause when an irre- 
levant proposition has been foisted into an argument as if it 
were one of the necessary premisses. This is. practised in 
reductio ad impossibile, for it is here that the proposition con- 
futed is one of the premisses. If, then, a foreign proposition 
be introduced among the premisses required to furnish an im- 
possible consequence, it may be mistaken for the cause of that 
impossible consequence. Thus, to prove that Life and the 
Soul are not identical, a man assumes that the opposite of 
destruction is generation, and therefore the opposite of a par- 
ticular destruction is a particular generation. But Death is 
a particular destruction and its opposite is Life. Life there- 
fore is generation, and to live is to be generated. This is 
absurd: therefore Life and the Soul are not identical. There 
is no sequence here: for, independently of the identification of 
Life and the Soul, the impossible conclusion follows from the 
premisses that Life is the opposite of Death, that Death is 
destruction, and that the opposite of destruction is generation. 
Such an argument is not entirely inconclusive; but it does not 
bear on the point in dispute, and of this the confuter himself is 
often unconscious 9. 

The conversion of consequent and antecedent and false impu- 
tation of a result to a cause gives rise to fallacies in the way we 
have explained: the union of several questions in one occasions 
a fallacy when the plurality of questions is not detected and no 
single answer is true. It is sometimes easy to see that there 
is more than one question, and that a single answer should not 
be given; for instance, Is the ocean surrounded by the earth, 
and the earth by the sky? Sometimes it is not; and the 
answerer, supposing that the question is single, either confesses 
defeat by silence, or exposes himself to seeming confutation, 
For instance, Is 4 and Ba man? Yes. Then if you strike 4 
and B you strike not men but aman. Again; if part is good 
and part evil, is the whole good or evil? Whichever you 
answer you are open to a seeming confutation or conviction of 

c 
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false statement, for the statement that good is evil, or evil is 
good, is false. Sometimes indeed thé addition of a premiss 
would give room for a genuine confutation: e.g. if you grant 
that the same circumstances justify us in calling a single thing 
and a number of things white, or naked, or blind, because if one 
animal is blind when deprived of sight which it naturally has, 
a number of animals are blind when deprived of sight which 
they naturally have. If, then, one is blind and another sees, 
both or neither will be blind or see: which is false?!. 

VI. We may either divide seeming proofs and confutations 
into these classes, or reduce them all to a false conception of con- 
futation, laying down the true conception as a basis. For all the 
fallacies we enumerated may be resolved into offences against 
the definition of confutation; for either the reasonings are 
inconclusive; whereas the premisses ought to involve the con- 
clusion, of necessity and not merely in appearance; or they fail 
to satisfy the remaining elements of the definition. 

Of those that depend on language some fail in the singleness 
of the object signified, as those occasioned by the ambiguity of 
term or proposition or similarity of termination; the last of 
which classes contains many fallacies that depend on our custom 
of speaking of attributes in the terms proper to substances}. 
Those from conjunction, disjunction, and accentuation want 
even that singleness of name or proposition which, as well as 
singleness of the thing signified, is required in proof and con- 
futation. If, for instance, the thesis speaks of cloaks, the 
conclusion of the confutation must not speak of mantles but 
of cloaks. The conclusion may be true of cloaks when the 
other word is employed, but the reasoning is unfinished, and 
requires a further proposition that the words are synonymous, 
if the answerer demands to have it explained how he is 
refuted?. 

The equation of subject and accident will be seen to offend 
against the definition of proof, which is that of confutation 
minus the condition of contradiction. For confutation is dis- 
proof, or contradictory proof. If, then, in proof we cannot 
identify subject and accident, no more can we conclude of the 
subject whatever is true of the accident, or vice versa, in con- 
futation. If the premiss states a fact of the subject 4, and 
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white is an accident of A, it does not follow that the fact is true 
of all that is white. If a triangle contains angles equal to two 
right angles, and figure, element, or principle is an accident 
of triangle, it does not follow that every figure, element, or 
principle contains angles equal to two right angles. For it is 
not figure, element, or principle, but triangle, that is essentially 
connected with this property by the demonstration*. And 
so in other cases. Wherefore, if confutation is a species of 
proof, a reasoning that assumes the equivalence of subject and 
accident cannot be a confutation. It is by this assumption that 
artists and men of science are confuted by the unscientific. 
The latter assume the subject and accident to be interchange- 
able, and the men of science, knowing the essential subject 
of a law and unready at distinction, either acknowledge the 
equivalence or imagine it has been acknowledged >. 

Fallacies from not distinguishing absolute and limited state- 
ments fail to deny the identical predicate that is affirmed in the 
thesis. The true negation of partially white is, not partially 
white; of totally white, not totally white. If, therefore, the 
admission that an object is partially white is used as an ad- 
mission that it is totally white, the confutation of the thesis 
that it is not totally white is only apparent, and depends on 
a false notion of confutation. 

Most readily referrible to misconception of confutation are 
the class which we mentioned as such before, and which hence 
received their special denomination, for their semblance arises 
from the want of a definition, though in making such a class 
we must admit that its differentia is a character common to 
all the classes. 

Assuming the point in issue, and treating as a cause what is 
not a cause, are at once excluded by the definition of proof; 
for the conclusion must be a consequence of the premisses, 
which it is not when we mistake the cause; and must not be 
assumed among the premisses, as it is in begging the question. 

Fallacies from the consequent are a species of those from the 
accident, and differ from other fallacies from accident because 
the latter identify the accident with a single subject, as, for 
instance, yellow with honey, and white with swan; while 
fallacies from a consequent connect the consequent with two 
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antecedents. When two terms are identified with a third, the 
axiom identifies them with one another ; and it is this identifica- 
tion which gives rise to the fallacy from consequent. The axiom 
is not true if the identity in the premisses is only of subject 
and accident, else snow and swan, which have each an accidental 
identity with white, would be identical. Again :—the argu- 
ment of Melissus identifies what is generated with what has 
a beginning, and equality with having received the same 
magnitude. Because all that is generated has a beginning 
he assumes that all that has a beginning is generated, and, 
having identified what has a beginning’ with the finite in space, 
infers that all the finite in space is generated. So with equality. 
Because things which receive the same magnitude are equal, he 
assumes that things which are equal have received the same 
magnitude. That is to say, he converts two antecedents with 
the same consequent and thereby identifies the two antecedents. 
If, then, the fallacy from accident depends on a false idea of 
confutation, so does that from consequent. This topic must be 
handled again. 

Fallacies from the union of several questions in one may be 
shewn to be illegitimate by developing the definition of pro- 
position. Propositions conjoin a single subject and single 
predicate; for the definition of a class is the same as the 
definition of a single thing, that of man, for instance, as that 
of a single man, and so on. If, then, a single proposition 
conjoins a single subject and predicate, so does the class of 
proposition’. Now, as proof is composed of propositions, and 
confutation is proof, confutation must be composed of proposi- 
tions. If, then, propositions ought to conjoin single subjects 
and predicates, the fallacies that fail in this shew a false con- 
ception of confutation, for they are composed of seeming but 
not genuine propositions. If an answer was given to a single 
question, there is a real confutation; if it only seemed to be 
given, a seeming confutation. All fallacies, then, are resolvable 
into a false conception of confutation; because some contain 
no genuine contradiction, which is peculiar to confutation, and 
others fail to satisfy the definition of proof. 

VII. In fallacies by ambiguous terms and propositions the 
deception arises from our inability to discriminate the different 
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significations of an equivocal word, for it is sometimes no easy 
task to classify the meanings of an equiwocal word; for instance, 
of Unity, Being, Identity. In fallacies of conjunction and 
disjunction it arises from overlooking the difference produced 
by the conjunction or disjunction, because in other cases it is 
unimportant. So in fallacies of accentuation, because the tone 
or pitch of the voice is generally indifferent to the sense’. In 
fallacies from similarity of termination the deception is due to 
the similarity, for it is hard to define when similar forms of 
expression indicate similar or dissimilar realities, and he who 
can do it must be far advanced in the pursuit of truth. We are 
seduced into error by our aptness to suppose that every pre- 
dicate is determinate and single and that something single and 
substantive is implied by determination and existence. This 
class, then, must be reckoned among the fallacies from language : 
firstly, because the deception is more common in reasoning with 
others than in reasoning by ourselves; for in reasoning with 
others we think the words, in reasoning by ourselves we think 
the realities?: secondly, because in our solitary reasonings we are 
more likely to be deceived when we think by words: thirdly, 
because the deception arises from resemblance, and this lies in 
the words. In fallacies from accident the deception arises from 
inability to discriminate what is identical and different, one and 
plural, and what predicates and subjects have or have not all 
attributes in common. So in fallacies from consequent; for a 
consequent is a species of accident, and in many cases it seems 
to be true and is treated as an axiom that, if A never exists 
without B, B never exists without 4d. In fallacies from not 
defining confutation and from identifying absolute and limited 
propositions the deception is due to the minuteness of the 
difference*. We suppose the qualification of manner, mode, 
relation, time, to be unimportant, and grant the unqualified 
proposition. And so in begging the question, and misassigning 
the cause, and uniting mapy propositions in one. In all these 
the minuteness of the difference creates the deception, for it 
makes us fail to entirely satisfy the definition of proposition and 
proof 5, 


VIII. Posszssine the sources of seeming proof we possess the 
sources of sophistic proof and confutation!. By sophistic con- 
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futation, I mean not only proof or confutation which is seem- 
ing but unreal, but that which though real is seemingly but 
not really appropriate to the subject-matter. Such are those 
which fail to confute and prove ignorance within the peculiar 
sphere of the subject, which is the function of Pirastic._ Pirastic 
is a branch of Dialectic, and arrives at a false conclusion owing 
to_the ignorance of the person examined. Sophistic confuta- 
tions, even when they prove the contradictory of a thesis, do 
not prove the ignorance of the respondent, for they may be 
brought to bear against the scientific. 

We know the sources of inappropriate proofs by the same 
method as those of unreal proofs. For the same causes that 
induce an audience to imagine the premisses admitted and the 
conclusion proved, will induce the respondent to imagine so, 
and will furnish the premisses of a false proof; because, what 
a man has not been asked but thinks he has granted, he 
would grant if he were asked. Only sometimes we no sooner 
ask for the wanting premiss than we unmask its falsehood, as 
often occurs in verbal fallacies and in reductions to solecism. 
Tf, then, the paralogisms of contradiction are equal in number 
to the conditions of confutation that may be unfulfilled, the 
modes of sophistic confutation will be equally numerous?. 
Paralogism arises from not fulfilling any of the elements into 
which true confutation may be decomposed. Any one that 
may be wanting will leave only a semblance of confutation. 
For instance, when the cause is misassigned in reduction to 
impossibility, there is no sequence: when two questions are 
put as one, there is no genuine proposition: when we replace 
a subject by its accident, we substitute for a term something 
else than its whole essence: when we convert a consequent 
we do the same, for this fallacy is a subdivision of the last: 
when the diction is fallacious, the sequence is not in the 
reality but in the words: when the conclusion is irrelevant, 
or limitations are neglected, the contradiction instead of being 
absolute and total is partial and restricted, or the terms are not 
taken in the same respect, relation, manner : and when we beg 
the question the premisses are not independent of the conclu- 
sion. We know, then, how many causes of sophistic proof 
there are, for there cannot be more than we have enumerated. 
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A sophistic confutation is not an absolute confutation or a 
confutation of the thesis, but only relative to the answerer ; 
and so of sophistic proof. Unless it is granted that the am- 
biguous term has a single meaning, and that the similar termi- 
nation expresses a similar reality, and so on, there is no confu- 
tation or proof either absolute or relative to the answerer. If it 
is granted, there is relative proof, but not absolute, for the 
meaning is not single, but only seemingly so, and none but this 
respondent would admit it to be so’. 


IX. Att the sources of confutation could not be enumerated 
without universal knowledge, which belongs to no single art. 
Sciences and demonstrations are possibly infinite, and confuta- 
tions may be valid, for every demonstration confutes the con- 
tradictory thesis. The thesis, for instance, that the diagonal 
and side of the square are commensurate is confuted by the 
demonstration that they are incommensurate. To enumerate, 
then, all true confutations would require omniscience: for some 
confutations will be composed of principles and theorems of 
geometry, others of medicine, others of other sciences. More- 
over false confutations are infinite; for every art has false proofs 
peculiar to it!, geometry, geometrical proofs; physiology, phy- 
siological proofs. By peculiar I mean, moving exclusively in 
the sphere of its characteristic principles. Our present task, 
then, is to trace the sources not of all confutations but of all 
dialectical confutations ; for these are limited in number, though 
common to every art and faculty. Scientific confutations 
whether seeming or real, and if real, the reasons why they are 
real, must be investigated by the man of science?. The dialec- 
tician must investigate the common confutations, that belong 
exclusively to no particular sphere. If we know the sources of 
probable proofs that are common to every sphere, we know the 
sources of the common confutations. For confutation is con- 
tradictory proof, and one or two proofs with a contradictory 
conclusion are confutation. We have enumerated the sources 
of all these®, and, if so, we have enumerated the solutions; for 
the objections to these principles are the solutions, and we have 
-explained the forms of objection. The dialectician must also 
enumerate the sources of apparent proofs, apparent, that is, not 
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to any idiot, but to people of average intelligence: for it would 
be an endless work to inquire into the*sources of every idiotic 
belief. The dialectician, then, has to discover what in the 
principles common to all spheres of thought are the sources of 
confutation whether real or apparent, that is, whether dialectic or 
seemingly dialectic, and whether pirastic or seemingly pirastic. 


X. ReEasonrnes cannot be divided, as some propose, into 
reasonings addressed to the word and reasonings addressed to 
the thought}. It is a strange error to suppose that reasonings 
addressed to the word and reasonings addressed to the thought 
form distinct classes and are not the same reasonings under 
different circumstances. For not to address the thought is not 
to apply a name to the object which the respondent thought he 
was asked about when he made a concession, and is equivalent 
to addressing the word. To address the thought is to apply. 
the name to the object which the respondent thought about 
when he granted the premiss. If, then, a name is ambiguous, 
but supposed to be unambiguous by the questioner as well as 
the answerer: as, for instance, Being and Unity are ambiguous, 
but were supposed to be unambiguous both by the answerer and 
by Zeno the questioner in the argument to prove the unity of all 
Being: was this argument addressed to the word, or was it not 
rather addressed to the thought? If, on the contrary, the re- 
spondent thinks a term ambiguous when it is unambiguous 
the reasoning is clearly not addressed to his thought. For the 
possibility of being addressed to the word, or addressed to the 
thought, though it belongs primarily to fallacies of ambiguous 
term, belongs secondarily to all reasoning; because it does not 
depend on the nature of the reasoning but on the state of the 
respondent’s mind. 

It follows that all reasonings, valid and invalid, may belong 
to the class addressed to the word; for in this doctrine all those 
reasonings are addressed to the word which are not, addressed 
to the thought. Else there would be a third class, neither 
addressed to the word nor addressed to the thought; but we are 
told that there is not, and that the division is exhaustive. But 
in truth reasonings addressed to the word are properly confined 
to fallacies of ambiguous term; and it is an abuse of language 
to extend the name even to all fallacies in diction. We hold, 
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then, that there are certain paralogisms of equivocation which 
do not depend on the state of the respofident’s mind, but on the 
reasoning itself containing a term that is ambiguous. 

Again: we ought not to examine confutation before we have 
examined proof; for confutation is a species of proof. We 
ought a fortiori to examine proof before we examine false con- 
futation, which is the seeming proof of a contradictory. Its 
fault must be either in the proof, or in the contradiction, or in 
both, if the confutation is not genuine. In the argument that 
the outspoken may be silent, it lies in the contradiction, not in 
the proof. In the argument that a man can give away what he 
has not got, it lies in both. In the argument that the Homeric 
poems are a figure because they are a circle, it lies in the proof. 
Where there is no fault in either, the confutation is genuine‘, 

But to resume*; is it true that mathematical reasonings are 
always addressed to the thought? If the respondent thought 
triangle ambiguous, and granted the premiss in a different 
acceptation from that in which it was afterwards proved to con- 
tain angles equal to two right angles; surely it cannot be said 
that the reasoning was addressed to his thought ? 

If, on the other hand®, a name is ambiguous, and the re- 
spondent thinks it unambiguous, is not the reasoning addressed 
to his thought? If not, how ought the question to be framed 
in order that the reasoning may be addressed to the thought, 
if it is not enough to suggest to the answerer that he may 
draw a distinction? If the opponent puts the question: Is it 
possible or impossible for the silent to be outspoken, or pos- 
sible in one sense, impossible in another? and the respondent 
answers, It is not possible in any sense, whereupon the op- 
ponent proves it is: surely his reasoning is addressed to the 
thought of the respondent? This argument, however, -they 
class among those addressed to the word. 

We conclude that there is no distinct class of reasonings 
addressed to the thought as opposed to reasonings addressed to 
the word. ‘There is a class of reasonings addressed to the word, 
but it does not include all confutations, nor even all fallacious 
confutations® ; for some are independent of language, those, for 
instance, among others, that depend on the identification of 
subject and accident?. 
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If, in order that the reasoning may be addressed to the 
thought, the questioner is required to draw the distinction him- 
self, and say, for instance, that the silence of the outspoken may 
either mean this, or it may mean that; the requirement cannot 
be enforced, for the questioner does not always suspect the 
ambiguity himself, and he cannot distinguish what he thinks 
unambiguous. Secondly, would not this be didactic reasoning ? 
For it discloses the truth to an answerer who has neither pre- 
viously considered nor discovered nor formed any belief about 
the ambiguity. And why not equally in the reasonings where 
no ambiguity is involved give him similar information? As 
thus: “ Are the units in four equal to the twos? Bear in mind 
that the twos may be taken either distributively or collec- 
tively.” Is there one science of contraries? Bear in mind 
that some contraries are knowable, others unknowable.” This 
requirement, then, implies an ignorance of the difference be- 
tween didactic and dialectic reasoning, and of the principle 
that, while the teacher does not ask but informs, the dialectician 
asks, 

XI. Again :—to challenge the respondent to affirm or deny 
is not the part of Didactic or the teacher, but the part of 
Pirastic or the examiner. For Pirastic is a species of Dialectic, 
and probes, not knowledge but, ignorance and false pretensions 
to knowledge. To do this by applying universal principles 
within a special sphere is dialectic: to do it in semblance only 
is sophistic. 

Accordingly, one kind of eristic or sophistic proof is proof 
which seems appropriate, though really inappropriate, to the 
problem which Dialectic undertakes under the form of Pirastic, 
whether or not it has a’ true conclusion; for even then it ig 
illusive as to the reason. A second are those proofs which are 
not confined to the special method of a science, though they 
pretend to be scientific. For the Pseudographema, or the mis- 
application of peculiar scientific principles, is not eristic, because 
confined to a special sphere, whether of art or science; e.g. the 
reasoning of Hippocrates, or the squaring of the circle by 
lunules. But Bryso’s method of squaring the circle, even if 
successful, is not mathematical, and is therefore not a pseudo- 
graphema but a sophism. Proof, then, that falsely pretends to 
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be pirastic, or relevant to the problem, is eristic, and so is 
proof that falsely pretends to be scientific, even though it be 
conclusive ; for, pretending to proceed from scientific know- 
ledge, it is deceptive and illegitimate. 

Trials of force or skill are sometimes the occasions of unfair 
play and illegitimate fighting: and Eristic is illegitimate fight- 
ing in disputation. The competitor who is bent on victory at 
all hazards sticks at no artifice; no more does the eristic 
reasoner. If victory is his final motive, he is called contentious 
and eristic; if professional reputation and luere, sophistic. 
For Sophistie is, as I said before, a money-making art, that 
trades on the semblance of philosophy, and therefore aims at 
producing the semblance of demonstration. The contentious 
disputant and the sophist use the same kind of arguments, but 
not from the same motive; and the same kind of argument 
is sophistic and eristic in different aspects. If semblance of 
victory is the motive, it is eristic; if the semblance of wisdom, 
sophistic; for sophistry is the semblance of philosophy without 
the reality. ; 

The eristic reasoner to a certain extent bears the same rela- 
tion to the dialectician as the false geometer bears to the true 
geometer: for he draws his principles from the same source 
as the dialectician, and the false geometer from the same source 
as the true geometer. The false geometer is not eristic, be- 
cause his premisses are exclusively drawn from the principles 
and theorems of a science, while Eristic constructs syllogisms 
from the principles of Dialectic. They may, however, handle 
the same problem. The mode of squaring the circle by lunules, 
for instance, is not eristic, but Bryso’s is eristic. The one 
cannot be applied beyond the sphere of geometry, because it 
is based on geometrical principles; the other can be employed 
against all disputants who do not know what is possible or 
impossible in their respective spheres, for it applies to subjects 
different in kind. The same may be said of Antipho’s method 
of squaring the circle. If, again, a person controverted the 
expediency of walking after dinner by Zeno’s proof of the im- 
possibility of motion, such an argument would not be medical, 
because it has a catholic application. 

If the relation of Eristic and Dialectic was exactly similar 
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to that of the false and the true geometer, there could not be 
eristic arguments on geometrical problems. But the fact is 
that Dialectic has no definite sphere, and demonstrates nothing 
categorically, and investigates no essential theorems. For there 
is no genus that embraces all Being, and, if there were, there 
could be no common principles of all Being. No science that 
demonstrates categorically any positive theorem can interrogate 
or offer to accept either alternative, for either alternative would 
not furnish a proof. Dialectic interrogates. If it had to de- 
monstrate any theorems, it could not trust, at least for the 
elements and special principles of the proof, to interrogation : 
for if they were denied by the respondent, it could have no 
weapons to oppose to his objection. 


Pirastic is a Dialectic: for it is not a speciality like geometry, 
but a faculty that may be possessed by the unscientific. He 
who does not know may examine the pretensions of another who 
does not know: for the theses and premisses granted by the re- 
spondent are not scientific truths nor theorems from which the 
primary laws may be obtained by analysis, but consequences 
or derivative facts, which are such that, while to know them does 
not prove knowledge of the primary laws, not to know them 
proves ignorance. Pirastic, then, is not knowledge of any definite 
sphere, and therefore is conversant with every sphere: for all 
sciences have certain common elements or catholic principles. 
Accordingly, even the unscientific employ Dialectic and Pirastic, 
for all persons to a certain extent assume to test pretensions 
to knowledge. Pirastic and Dialectic are the application of 
those catholic principles, and these the unscientific possess as 
well as the scientific, though their expression of them may be 
very defective in precision. Accordingly, all practise confuta- 
tion. Unmethodically they perform the work which Dialectic 
performs methodically, and the examination of false pretensions 
by methodical reasoning is Dialectic. Such principles are nume- 
rous, and applicable to every province, but have no positive 
nature, and form no determinate genus, resembling, in this 
respect, negations: others, on the contrary, are limited to 
special spheres. The former enable us to examine pretensions 
in any province, and compose what is a kind of art, though 
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very unlike the sciences that demonstrate. Lristic reasoning, 
then, is not exactly similar to false geometry; for it does not: 
consist of paralogisms drawn from a limited sphere of principles, 
but of proofs drawn from catholic principles applicable to every 
sphere , 


Such are the modes of sophistic confutation. The investiga- 
tion of them and power to apply them belong to Dialectic: for 
all these matters belong to the method of Proposition. 


XII. Unrest confutation has been examined. False or 
paradoxical statement, the second aim of the Sophist, is obtained 
by the mode of questioning and interrogating ; by questioning, 
for instance, without previous definition of the problem. For 
random answers are more likely to be wrong, and answers are 
made at random when there is no point in issue. If there is a 
definite point in issue, it is useful to multiply questions and 
request the respondent to give his genuine opinion, and if he 
states candidly his beliefs and disbeliefs, to lead him on to 
controversial ground’. This fraud is less practicable now, for 
the answerer will demand, What has this to do with the 
question? Another rule for obtaining a false or paradoxical 
statement is not to put a proposition with confidence, but to 
pretend to ask from a desire to learn: for consultation gives an 
opening to attack. Another artifice for proving error is to lead 
the discussion on to debatable ground. ‘This may be done 
fairly in some cases, as we have already mentioned. 


Again :—paradox may be elicited by considering to what school 
the respondent belongs, and proposing some tenet of the school 
that the world pronounces to be a paradox; for there are such 
tenets in every school. For this purpose it is useful to have 
made a collection of paradoxes. The proper solution is to shew 
that the paradox has no connexion with the thesis, as the dis- 
putant pretends. 


Another source of paradox is the opposition of secret wishes 
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and open professions. Men profess all that is noble while their 
wishes are set on their material interests. They profess that 
a glorious death is better than a pleasurable life, and honour- 
able poverty than sordid opulence; but their wishes are not in 
harmony with their words. If the thesis is in accordance with 
their real desires, the respondent should be confronted with 
their public professions; if it is in accordance with these, he 
should be confronted with their real desires. In either case he 
must fall into paradox and contradict their public or private 
opinions. 


An abundant source of paradox is what Callicles in the 
Gorgias is represented as pointing out, and which was 
familiar to all the ancient disputants, the discrepancy of nature 
and law. They considered the two to be opposite, and justice, 
for instance, to be beautiful by law, but not by nature: so that 
if the thesis conforms to nature, it must be confronted with 
law; if conformable to law, with nature. In either case the 
respondent must fall into paradox. The ancients meant by 
nature, truth; by law, public opinion. Thus, like modern 
disputants, they aimed either to confute the respondent or to 
land him in paradox. 


Some questions involve a paradox whichever way they are 
answered. Ought a man to obey the wise or his father? Ought 
he to do what is expedient or what is just? Is it better to be 
wronged or to wrong? We must lead the respondent on into 
the questions where the world and philosophy are at variance, 
and if he agrees with the philosophers, confront him with the 
opinions of the many; if he agrees with the many, with the 
judgment of the speculators. The one think that there is no 
happiness without virtue ; the others think that happineés is 
the lot of every king. This method is the same as that which 
employs the discrepancies of nature and law: for law is current 
opinion ; nature and truth the creed of the wise. 


XIII. Parapoxss, then, are to be obtained from the sources 
enumerated. Pleonasm, as we have already stated, means 
superfluous iteration. Reduction to pleonasm is as follows. 
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Let us assume that an equivalent expression may always be 
substituted for a term. If, then, the Wouble is double of its 
half, and double is equivalent to double of its half, it follows 
by substitution, that the double is double of its half of its half, 
and, by further substitution, double of its half of its half of 
its half. Again, if appetite is appetite of pleasure and appetite 
is equivalent to desire of pleasure, appetite is desire of pleasure 
of pleasure. 


All these reasonings turn on relatives where both the genus 
and the species! is a relative and has the same correlative: as 
desire and appetite are both relatives and have the same 
correlative, pleasure; and double and double of half are both 
relatives and have the same correlative, half. Or they turn 
on terms which are not properly relatives but whose definition 
expresses the subject of which they are states, affections, or 
other attributes. E. g. if odd is equivalent to number that 
has a middle unit, odd number is number number that has a 
middle unit; and if aquiline is equivalent to hooked nose, an 
aquiline nose is a hooked nose nose. The reduction to pleonasm 
is not genuine when the premiss has not been granted that the 
relative has a meaning by itself and means the same when 
joined with the correlative’. The conclusion is drawn without 
this premiss: because the term being the same, it is assumed 
to have the same meaning in both cases. 


XIV. Sorzctsm we explained before to be barbarism in 
language. It may be either real and apparent, or real and 
unapparent, or apparent and unreal, as Protagoras said. If 
wrath and helmet are masculine nouns, he who gives them 
a feminine concord commits a real but unapparent solecism ; 
he who gives them a masculine concord commits an apparent 
but unreal solecism. This appearance can be methodically pro- 
duced; and there are methods which apparently but not really 
convict of solecism, as there are methods of apparent but not 
real confutation. 


Almost all seeming solecisms depend on the neuter pronoun 
That, and the masculine or feminine names of objects that are 
not really male or female but neuter. He denotes a male, She 
a female, That properly denotes a neuter, but often really 
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denotes a male or female. What is that? That is Calliope: 
That is wood: That is Coriscus. The eases of masculine and 
feminine nouns are always distinguishable; not so those of 
neuters. When That in the premiss represents He, we may 
argue as if it represented Him, and vice versa: and a fallacy 
will arise from this variety of representation. It alternately 
represents He or Him, according as it accompanies the infini- 
tive or indicative mood. So it either represents She or Her, 
and either the nominative or the accusative of neuter objects 
which have masculine or feminine names. For neuter objects 
‘ought to have names ending in On, and the other terminations 
ought to denote the male or female sex, but are sometimes applied 
to neuters, as askos (wine-skin) has a masculine termination, 
kline (bed) a feminine. The names of these objects, just like 
proper masculines and feminines, change their inflexion accord- 
ing as they accompany the indicative or infinitive, that is, dis- 
tinguish the nominative and accusative cases. Reduction to 
solecism resembles the fallacies that arise from similarity of 
termination or Figura dictionis. There we are cheated in the 
category of the things, here in the cases of their names®, for 
man and white are both names and things. Solecism, then, is 
proved under the circumstances we have indicated. 


We have now enumerated the branches of sophistic disputa- 
tion and their subdivisions and methods. For concealment of 
his purpose, Arrangement is important to the sophist as to the 
dialectician. We therefore proceed to treat of Arrangement*. 


XV. Lenetu is favourable to concealment; for it is hard to 
see the mutual relations of a long series of propositions. Length 
is to be produced by the methods already mentioned®. Quick- 
ness facilitates concealment, for the answerer has not time to 
foresee consequences. So, too, anger and the heat of dispute ; 
for any mental discomposure puts us off our guard. Anger may 
be produced by effrontery and open attempts to cheat. So, too, 
alternately proposing the premisses either of different arguments 
for the same conclusion, or of arguments to prove opposite con- 
clusions, for the answerer has to guard against different and 
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opposite dangers. Generally all the dialectic methods of con- 
cealment? are available in contentious reastning, for concealment 
is a means of fraud. 


When the answerer denies whatever he fancies helps the 
argument, you must ask the negative, as if you wanted the 
opposite of what you really do, or affect indifference. When 
doubtful what you want to obtain he has less scope for mere 
obstruction. Often when the particulars of an induction are 
granted, the universal should not be asked but employed as if 
granted: for the answerer will fancy he has granted it and so 
will the audience, as they will recollect the induction and 
assume the particulars were not asked without a purpose. 
The absence of a single name for the subject of the generaliza- 
tion is advantageous to the questioner, for the similarity will 
often be undetected+. To obtain a proposition you should con- 
trast it with the opposite. If, for instance, you want to obtain 
the premiss, that a man should obey his father in all things, 
you should ask, Should a man obey or disobey his parents in all 
things; and if you want the premiss that a small number mul- 
tiplied by a small number is a large number, you should ask 
whether it is a small number or a large number; for if com- 
pelled to elect, one would rather pronounce it a large number. 
For the juxtaposition of contraries increases their apparent 
quantity and value. 


An appearance of confutation is often produced by a sophistic 
fraud, when the questioner, without having proved any thing, 
instead of asking the final proposition, asserts it in the form of 
a conclusion, as if he had disproved the thesis®. 


It is sophistic, too, when the thesis is a paradox’, to ask in 
proposing the premisses for the respondent’s genuine opinion, 
as if the thesis was his genuine opinion, and to put all the 
questions in this shape: Is it your real opinion, et cetera. If 
the question is a premiss of the proof, the answerer must either 
‘be confuted or led into paradox: if he grants the premiss, he 
must be confuted: if he says it is not his real opinion, he utters 
a paradox: if le refuses to grant the premiss, though he allows 
it to be his opinion, it looks as if he were confuted. 

Again, as in Rhetoric so in Dialectic, discrepancies should 
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be developed between the thesis and the tenets either of the 
answerer or of those whom he acknowledges to be high autho- 
rities, or of those who are generally so acknowledged, or of 
those of his own school, or of those of the majority of people, or 
of those of all mankind’. And as the answerer avoids imminent 
confutation by drawing distinctions, so the questioner who fore- 
sees an objection that applies in one sense and not in another, 
should explain that he means the proposition in the unobjection- 
able sense, like Cleophon in the Mandrobulus. And digressing 
from the argument in hand he should by anticipation restrict 
the bearing of his other arguments, and the answerer similarly 
should meet his other arguments by anticipatory protestation 
and objection. Sometimes the questioner must attack a propo- 
sition different from the thesis, by means of misinterpretation, 
if he cannot attack the thesis, as Lycophron did when required 
to deliver an encomium on the lyre. If the answerer demands 
what is the drift of a question, as the law is that the object of 
a question must be assigned on demand, and a definite answer 
might put him on his’ guard against the intended confutation, 
he should be told that the object is to prove the contradictory of 
his thesis, the affirmative of his negative, or the negative of his 
affirmative; not that the object is to prove, say, that contraries 
fall under the same science, or that they fall under different 
sciences. The conclusion should not be asked as a proposi- 
tion. Some premisses should not be asked but assumed as 
granted. 


XVI. We have expounded the sources of questions and the 
modes of questioning in contentious disputation. We have 
now to discuss answers and solution and the use of this 
theory. 

It is useful to the lover of truth for two reasons. As it 
chiefly turns on language, it teaches us the various signification 
of words and the different sequences in the world of words and 
the world of realities. Again, it corrects our solitary reason- 
ings; for he who is easily led by an opponent into undetected 
paralogisms, will often fall of himself into similar errors, 
Thirdly, it is useful to save us from the imputation of want of 
culture. For if we censure a mode of disputation without being 
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able to specify its vices, our censure may be suspected of pro- 
ceeding: not from insight but from prejudice. 


The manner in which the answerer should encounter this 
kind of argumentation is plain, if we have rightly enumerated 
the sources of paralogism and the frauds of the questioner. 
But it is not the same thing to be able on examination to see 
through an argument and correct its error, and to be able under 
interrogation to oppose it with promptitude. What we know 
has often only to change its position to become unknown to us. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, quickness and slowness depend on prac- 
tice: and if we understand a sophism but want practice, we 
shall often be too late to apply our knowledge. And the same 
occurs as in geometrical reasoning: here we sometimes accom- 
plish an analysis but cannot succeed in the synthesis: so in 
disputation we may know the principle of a sophism, and yet 
be unable to arrest it in the process of formation. 


XVII. To begin :—as the show instead of the reality of proof 
may sometimes, in my opinion, be properly intended, so may 
the show instead of the reality of solution. For cristic con- 
futation is not genuine but only apparent. There is no genuine 
proof but only the appearance of proof to be dissipated. If 
confutation is the evolution of an unequivocal contradiction from 
certain premisses, to avoid confutation there is no need of dis- 
tinction when a term is equivocal, because it leads to no genuine 
contradiction, and the sole motive for distinguishing when we 
answer is to avoid the appearance. It is the shadow not the 
substance of disproof that has to be repelled. Indeed equivocal 
propositions and terms and the other fraudulent artifices may 
mask genuine confutation and make it uncertain whether a man 
is confuted when he really is. For as the answerer may say 
when the questioner has constructed his proof, that the thesis 
is only contradicted by means of an equivocation, even though - 
he really used a word in the same signification as the questioner, 
it is not certain whether he is confuted, for it is not certain that 
his averment is false. Whereas if the questioner had drawn a 
distinction when he put the equivocal question, there would have 
been no uncertainty about the confutation, and the requirement, 
less insisted on now than formerly in eristic, that the answer 
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must be simply Yes or No, would then be practicable. As it is, 
the unfairness of the questions compels ys to add something to 
them in our answer to correct their vices: though, if the 
distinction was properly made by the questioner, the answer 
should be simply Yes or No. 


If it is held that equivocal terms lead to genuine confutation, 
it is impossible for the answerer to avoid confutation. Where 
the same proper name denotes several individuals, he must 
perforce nominally deny what he affirmed, and affirm what he 
denied. The correction that some have proposed is ineffectual. 
Not Coriscus, they say, is musical and unmusical, but this 
Coriscus is musical and this Coriscus is unmusical. Here “ this 
Coriscus” and “this Coriscus” are the same terms, and have 
contradictory predicates. “But they do not mean the same 
person.” No more did the simple name: so that nothing is 
gained. To call one of them simply Coriscus, and the other, 
this or that Coriscus, is unjustifiable; for why should one rather 
than the other have the distinctive addition, when their right 
to it is equal ? 


As it is uncertain when we have not drawn the distinction 
whether we are confuted or no, and we have the right to draw 
distinctions, to grant a premiss absolutely and without distinc- 
tion is an error, and makes the answerer, or at least his answer, 
appear to be confuted. It often happens that we see an 
ambiguity but hesitate to distinguish, because the occasions are 
so numerous, for fear of seeming to be perversely obstructive. 
Then, never having suspected that a given point would be the 
hinge of the argument, we are surprised into paradox. As, 
then, we have the right of distinguishing, we must use it 
unhesitatingly, as I said before?. 


In equivocation if two questions were not put as one, there 
would be no paralogism, but either a genuine confutation or not 
even a seeming one. What is the difference between asking 
whether Callias and Themistocles are musical, and asking the 
same question about two different persons of the same name? 
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If the persons are two, the question is two. If, then, it is 
wrong to give a single answer to two questions, it is wrong to 
give a simple answer to an equivocal question, even when it is 
true in every signification, as some say you ought. It is just 
the same as asking, are Coriscus and Callias at home? In either 
case, whether both are at home or neither, there are two ques- 
tions. The truth of a single predicate to several subjects does 
not make the questions one. Ten thousand questions might all 
be answerable by one single Yes or No, and yet it would not be 
a single answer: else there could be no dialectic. And the same 
is true if many subjects have one name. If, then, a plurality of 
questions must not receive a single answer, no more must an 
ambiguous proposition be answered Yes or No. This is not 
really an answer but a speech. It is made sometimes from not 
foreseeing the consequences. 


As there are unreal but seeming confutations, so, as we said 
before, there are unreal but seeming solutions, which must some- 
times be employed in preference to the true® in contentious 
disputation and replying to arguments based on equivocation. 
‘When we admit premisses which we believe, we should use the 
formula, Granted, for this will preclude accessory. confutation. 
When to save our thesis from confutation we must maintain a 
paradox, we should profess it to be our genuine opinion; thus 
we avoid confutation and efface the character of paradox. 


We have explained what begging the question means, and it 
is allowed that when assumptions are closely connected with the 
issue we may deny them and refuse to concede them as pre- 
misses on the plea that they beg the question: similarly, if a 
necessary consequence of the thesis is false and improbable, we 
should use the same plea, for a necessary consequence seems to 
be part of the thesis. Again, if the subject of a premiss obtained 
by generalization is nameless, and only indicated by comparison, 
we must say that what was propounded and granted was not 
the principle now employed, for this is often the case?. Ex- 
cluded from these courses we must attempt to shew that the 
proof fails in some of the elements which we enumerated. 
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Properly expressed questions may be answered simply or with 
a distinction: the understood but unexpressed portions of ob- 
scure or elliptical questions are the harbours of fallacy. Do you 
grant that what is of the Athenians is the property of the 
Athenians? Yes. And so in other cases? Yes. Is not man 
of the animals? Yes. Man therefore is the property of the 
animals. But man is said to be of the animals because he is an 
animal, as Lysander is said to be of the Spartans because he is a 
Spartan. Obscure questions, then, are not to be granted with- 
out distinction. 


When of two propositions the truth of the first involves the truth 
of the second but not reciprocally, if we have the option we should 
grant the truth of the second. For the questioner will have to 
argue with greater trouble and at greater length. If he tries to 
prove that one term has an opposite, another not; if he is right, 
we should say, they both have, but in one case it is nameless. 


The world has some opinions which it considers it false to 
contradict, in others it is undecided and permits contradiction, 
as, for instance, on the question whether the soul is mortal or 
immortal. Sometimes, again, the natural interpretation of a 
thesis is doubtful: whether, that is to say, it is to be taken in 
a metaphorical sense, like a proverb, which is a practical aphorism 
in a figurative dress, or in a literal sense, like the mathematical 
theorem that the diagonal of a square is incommensurate to the 
side. In such a case, when moreover the doctrine is problematic 
and the world is undecided, we may safely adopt a metaphorical 
interpretation: the doubtfulness of the meaning saves our inter- 
pretation from seeming sophistic, the indecision of the world 
saves our assertion from seeming false, and the presence of 
metaphor is a bar to confutation. 


Foreseen questions should be anticipated by protestations and 
distinctions ; for this disconcerts the questioner. 


XVIII. Onz true solution of a false proof is the indication of 
the false premiss that causes the false conclusion. False proof, 
however, not only means a conclusive proof with a false con- 
clusion, but also an inconclusive though apparent proof!. An- 
other solution, then, will be the indication of the premiss 
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that causes the false appearance. Conclusive proofs are solved 
by contradiction of a premiss, inconclusive proofs by distinction. 
Again :—conclusive proofs either have a true or a false conclu- 
sion. Those whose conclusion is false may be solved in two 
ways, either by contradicting a premiss or by a counterproof 
directed against the conclusion”: those whose falsity is confined 
to the premisses, by contradiction alone, as the conclusion is 
true. Accordingly when we wish to solve a proof we must first 
look to see whether it is conclusive or inconclusive, and, if 
conclusive, whether the conclusion is true or false; and then 
solve it either by distinction or contradiction, and in the latter 
case either by enstasis or by counterproof, as I said before®. It 
is very different to solve a proof under interrogation and after- 
wards. To anticipate is difficult; to detect a fallacy at leisure 
is easy. 

XIX. Wuen there is an ambiguity in a term or a proposition 
of a confutation, the ambiguity sometimes lies in the premisses, 
sometimes in the conclusion. In the argument about speech of 
the speechless the conclusion is ambiguous': in the argument 
about the unconsciousness of knowledge a premiss is ambiguous. 
The ambiguous proposition is true in the answerer’s sense, false 
in the opponent’s. 

When the ambiguity les in the conclusion, unless the con- 
clusion is previously denied by the respondent, there is no 
confutation, as we may see in the argument about sight of 
the blind®, for confutation requires contradiction. When the 
ambiguity lies in a premiss the semblance of confutation does 
not require a previous contradiction of the ambiguous proposi- 
tion; for then the ambiguous element is not the subject or 
predicate of the thesis confuted, but the middle term of the 
proof. The thesis should at starting be stated with a distinc- 
tion, if it contains any ambiguity. We should maintain, for 
instance, that speech of the speechless is possible in one sense 
and not in another, and that what is necessary ought sometimes 
to be done, sometimes not, as the word is ambiguous. If the 
ambiguity is not at first detected, we should afterwards restrict 
and correct the thesis. Is speech of the speechless impossible ? 
‘No, but speech by the speechless is. So when the ambiguity is 
in the premisses. Is not knowledge conscious? Some is, that 
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is to say, such and such a kind of knowledge; for there is a 
difference between the restricted and ungestricted premiss. If 
the questioner argues without regard to the distinction, we must 
contend that he has contradicted the name and not the reality, 
and therefore has not confuted, 

XX. Ir is evident how fallacies of composition and division 
are to be solved. If the composition or division produces a 
difference of signification, when the opponent draws his con- 
clusion from the premisses in one signification, we must say 
they bore the other. The following arguments depend on com- 
position and division. Was the man beaten with that with 
which you saw him beaten, and did you see him beaten with 
that with which he was beaten’? The reasoning has something 
of the fallacy of ambiguous proposition, but belongs to a distinct 
class, the fallacy of composition. We have not here a single 
proposition with a double meaning, for the division produces 
two propositions, just as the characters, oros and horos, are the 
sign of two different sounds, distinguished by the breathing 
though not by the accent. The written word may be the same 
when it has the same letters in the same order, though even 
written words are now distinguished by accents and aspirates, 
but the spoken words are undeniably different. The fallacy of 
division, then, does not consist in ambiguity, nor is ambiguity 
the principle of all sophism, as some have asserted’. 

The answerer must distinguish and point out the difference be- 
tween seeing with the eyes a man beaten and seeing him beaten 
with the eyes. So in the argument of Euthydemus. Do you 
in Sicily know at this moment there are triremes in the Pireus*? 
Again: a good shoemaker can be a bad shoemaker, for a good 
man may be a bad shoemaker, therefore he is both a good shoe- 
maker and a bad shoemaker®. Again: if the knowledge of a 
thing is good, it is a good thing to learn: the knowledge of evil 
is good, therefore evil is a good thing to learn. But evil is evil 
and a thing to learn, therefore it is an evil thing to learn. As 
it is true that the knowledge of evil is good (the fallacy must lie 
in the rest of the reasoning). It is true to say in the present 
moment you are born: then you are born in the present 
moment. No: the division makes a difference: it is true in 
the present moment that you are born but not that you are 
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born in the present moment.—Do you do what you can and 
as you can? Yes. Not harping, you*can harp. You harp, 
then, not harping. No: you have not the power to harp not 
harping, but when not harping you have the power to harp. 


The solution some propose is different. If it is granted that 
a man does a thing as he can, they say it does not follow that 
he harps not harping, because it was not granted that he does 
the thing in all the ways in which he can. The solution is 
clearly bad, for fallacies identical in principle should admit of 
the same solution; but this solution will not apply to other 
fallacies similar in principle, nor to every mode of interrogation. 
It is a solution relative to the individual arguer, not to the 
argument. 


XXI. Accrnruation scarcely gives rise to any fallacy either 
in writing or speaking, but a few might be invented like the 
following :—A house is where you lodge (ow with circumflex 
and aspirate), you do not lodge (ow with unwritten grave accent 
and soft breathing) is a negation, therefore a house is a nega- 
tion. The solution is plain, for the word is not the same when 
the accent is grave and when it is circumflex. 


XXII. Iv is plain that we must solve fallacies from similarity 
of expression by pointing out the difference of category denoted 
by similar words. The thesis denies the existence of a sub- 
stance, and the questioner proves the existence of a relation or 
quantity that seems to be a substance from the form of ex- 
pression. For instance: can we be making and have made 
one and the same thing? No!. Why, we can be seeing and 
have seen one and the same thing. Can an action be a passion ? 
No. Why, to be cut, to be burnt, to be affected by a sensible 
object, are similar expressions, and all denote passions. Again, 
to say, to run, to see, are similar expressions. Now to see is 
to be affected by a sensible object, therefore it is both an action 
and a passion. In the former example, if I asserted in my thesis 
that one could not be making and have made the same thing, 
and granted that one could be seeing what one has seen, I am 
not confuted unless I grant that seeing is making. This addi- 
tional premiss is required, but the hearer thinks that when I 
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granted that to be cutting is to be making, and to have cut 
to have made, I also granted that the rémaining forms denote 
corresponding categories. The hearer himself grants that the 
remainder have a similar signification, whereas the signification 
is different, though the forms are similar. What happens in the 
fallacies of ambiguous term happens here. In the fallacies of 
ambiguous term the uninitiated fancy that the reality is contra- 
dicted as well as the name, whereas confutation requires a fur- 
ther admission, that one reality is denoted by the ambiguous 
name. If the answerer grants this, he is confuted. 

Similar to these reasonings are the following. What one 
had at first and has no longer he need not have lost, for if he 
had ten dice and loses one he has no longer ten. No. What 
he had at first and has no longer he must have lost; though he 
need not have lost as much or as many as he had at first. The 
thesis spoke of the substance that he has no longer, the con- 
clusion speaks of the quantity. If it had been asked, when a 
man has a certain number of things at first and not subse- 
quently, must he have lost them all? it would have been answered, 
No, he need not have lost them all, but he must have lost some 
of them. Again:—A man may give away what he has not got, 
for he may have many and give away only one. No. He does 
not give away a thing which he has not got, but a thing which is 
not related in the giving as it was in the having, if he had many 
and gives only one, for ondy denotes neither substance, nor quality, 
nor quantity, but relation, namely dissociation from others. When 
the thesis is that a man cannot give what he has not got, if it is 
granted that a man may give quickly what he has not got 
quickly, and I infer that a man may give what he has not got, 
my argument is inconclusive: for quickly does not denote sub- 
stance but manner, and the manner of giving may be different 
from the manner of having; for a man may have with pleasure 
what he gives with pain. 

Similar, too, are the following :—Suppose the thesis to be, a 
man cannot see with an eye he has not nor strike with a hand 
he has not. But a two-eyed or two-handed man has not only 
one eye or hand but may see or strike with only one. Some 
meet the argument by contradicting the premiss which denies 
that a man has only one eye or anything else when he has more 
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than one. Or suppose the thesis to be, What a man has re- 
ceived and not parted with he possesses ; «and the premisses, He 
received only one ballot, but, having several before, does not 
possess only one: conclusion, Therefore he does not possess 
what he received. Some solve this by contradicting a premiss, 
and maintaining that he possesses only one from this donor: 
others by contradicting the thesis, and asserting that it is pos- 
sible not to possess what one received; to receive sound wine, 
for instance, and if it was injured in the storage, to possess sour. 
All these solutions, like some mentioned before, are addressed, 
not to the argument but to the arguer. In every true solution, 
an admission contradicting the allegation of the solution would 
make the confutation valid, as in the other.examples. For 
instance, if the solution is a distinction, an admission that the 
premiss is true without distinction would make the conclusion 
valid. Where a valid conclusion.does not follow from the con- 
tradictory of the solution, that solution cannot be true. In the 
above examples, even if all is supplied which the proposed solu- 
tions allege to be wanting, there still is no conclusion *. 

The following arguments belong to the same class. Suppose 
the thesis to be, that the same statement cannot be both true 
and false. Then because what is written was written a certain 
time ago, and what is written, namely, that you are seated, is 
false now, though true when it was written; the arguer con- 
cludes that what was written was both true and false. But the 
falsity or truth of a statement is not its substance (what is 
written) but its quality: and so of opinion. Again :—what a 
man learns is what he learns: a man learns a slow march quick 
(quickly), therefore quick is slow. Here the subject which a 
man learns is confused with the rate of his learning. Again :— 
what one walks he tramples on: a man walks a day; therefore 
he tramples on the day. Here we change from space to time. 
Again :—when a man is said to drink a cup, the expression con- 
fuses the vessel and the wine. Again:—suppose the thesis to 
be, that the same thing cannot be both known and unknown; 
then because all that a man knows he knows either by teaching 
or discovery ; and if part of his knowledge was taught him, and 
part discovered, the whole was neither taught nor discovered, 
I conclude that the whole was both known and unknown. The 
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solution is, that the premiss asserted, that all he knew distri- 
butively, not all collectively, was from ne of these sources. 
Again, the proof of a third order of man, besides the individual 
man and the ideal man, depends on the confusion of category. 
For man and other generic terms are not names of substances, 
but of quality, or relation, or mode, or some other accident. So 
in the problem whether Coriscus and the musician Coriscus are 
different or the same, one term expresses a substance, the other 
a quality which cannot be really isolated. It is not, however, 
the isolation that produces the third order of man, but the 
assumption that the generic man is a substance, for without 
this, what is common to Callias and the generic man could not 
seem to be a substance. And what is isolated may be considered 
as not a substance, but merely a quality, without any logical 
inconvenience, for we shall still have a one besides the many, 
for instance, the generic man®. We must maintain, then, that 
genera are not names of substances, but merely names of quali- 
ties, or relations, or quantities, or other accidents 1°, 


XXIII. Wuen language is the source of fallacy, the opposite 
interpretation to that which produces the fallacy furnishes the 
solution. If composition produces the fallacy, division gives the 
solution ; if division, composition. If acute accentuation creates 
the fallacy, grave accentuation supplies the solution; if grave, 
acute. If an ambiguous term is misinterpreted, give the oppo- 
site interpretation. If the thesis said a thing was animate, and 
the terms prove it inanimate, interpret them so as to leave it 
animate: if your thesis said it was inanimate, and the terms 
prove it animate, interpret them so as to leave it inanimate: 
and so with ambiguous propositions. If similarity of expression 
leads to confutation by one interpretation, the opposite interpre- 
tation provides the solution. If the thesis is, that a man cannot 
give what he does not possess, then your concession must be ex- 
plained to be, that the possessor of many things who gives only 
one, gives, not a thing that he does not possess, but a thing 
that is not related to other gifts as it was to other possessions. 
Each element of a man’s knowledge is known either by tradition 
or by discovery, not the sum total. ‘A man tramples the way 
he goes, not the time. And so in the other cases. 
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XXIV. Axt fallacies from the equation of subject and accident 
admit of the same solution. I¢ is undetermined when the sub- 
ject has the attributes of its accident, and sometimes it is be- 
lieved and maintained to have them, sometimes not. We must 
therefore reply to every conclusion based on this principle, that 
it does not follow ; and we must be prepared with an example?. 
The following arguments-depend on the equation of subject and 
accident. You do not know what I am going to ask you about ; 
T am going to ask you about the nature of the Summum 
Bonum ; therefore you do not know the nature of the Summum 
Bonum?. You do not know the person approaching with a 
muffled face; he is Coriscus: therefore you do not know Co- 
riscus*. The statue is a workmanship; the statue is yours: 
therefore the statue is your workmanship. The dog is yours; 
the dog is a father: therefore the dog is your father*. A small 
number multiplied by a small number is a large number. Then 
a four multiplied by a four is a large number; but a four multi- 
plied by a four is a four; therefore a four is a large number 5, 
What is true of the accident is not of necessity true of the 
subject; (and vice versa): for only those things whose entire 
essence is one and indistinguishable have all their attributes in 
common. But being the Summum Bonum is not exactly the 
same as being about to be asked: nor is approaching with a 
muffled face exactly the same as being Coriscus. So if I know 
Coriscus and not the person approaching, it does not follow that 
IT know and do not know the same person: and if this is mine, 
and a workmanship, it is not my workmanship, but my chattel 
or property ; and so in the other cases. 

Some solve the difficulty by distinguishing the thesis and 
making the fallacy consist of Ignoratio elenchi. They say we 
may know and not know the same thing but not in the same 
respect: that, if you know Coriscus and do not know 
who approaches, you know and do not know the same per- 
son, but not in respect of the same predicate. But, in the 
first place, as I said before’, all fallacies on the same prin- 
ciple ought to receive the same solution. Now this solution 
would not apply if we argued, not about knowledge, but 
about existence or relation: if, for instance, because this slave 
is a father and this slave is yours, I argued that he is your 
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father. Though the solution is applicable with some predicates, 
and the same thing, for instance, may be known and unknown 
in different respects, with other predicates it is inapplicable. 
In the second place, the same argument may have several 
faults, but it is not the exposure of any fault that is solution ; 
for the falsity of the conclusion may be demonstrated without 
explaining why the reasoning is fallacious. To solve Zeno’s 
proof of the impossibility of motion, we ought not to try to 
prove the opposite; for though we gave ten thousand valid 
proofs, this would be no solution; for it would not disclose 
where the vice of his argument lay. If an argument is incon- 
clusive, or concludes what is true or false from false premisses, 
the exposure of this vice is solution. In the third place, though 
this distinction of the thesis may be admissible in other cases, 
it is not admissible here: for here you know that Coriscus_is 
Coriscus, and that he who approaches approaches. But the 
same subject can only be known and not known in respect of 
different predicates; known, for instance, to be white, and not 
known to be musical. Here the same person is known to be 
Coriscus and not known to be Coriscus, or known to approach 
and not known to approach. 

So it is wrong to solve the fallacy about number by retract- 
ing the thesis that a number cannot be both great and small. 
When an argument is inconclusive, to overlook the want of 
cogency, and maintain the truth of the conclusion, is bad logic. 

Some class these fallacies under the head of Equivocation, 
maintaining, for instance, that yours means either your father, 
your son, or your slave. But a term or proposition is only am- 
biguous when it has a plurality of proper significations9 ; and 
this man’s child cannot properly signify a child that is this 
man’s slave. It is the equation of subject and accident that 
produces the fallacious combination. Is it yours? Yes. Is ita 
child? Yes. Then it is your child. No, It is yours, and a 
child, but not your child. 

' So too the proof that some of evil is good, (for wisdom is 
knowledge of evil,) is referred to the class of ambiguity. But 
the expression of a thing (the genitive case) is not ambiguous, 
as it only properly denotes property (has a possessive force). 
Granting, however, that the genitive is ambiguous, (for when 
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we say man is of the animals we mean he is a species, not 
the property, of the animals; that is tosay, the genitive may 
have either a possessive or a partitive force,) still when we 
express the relation of wisdom to evils by putting evils into 
the genitive, we do not mean that wisdom is absolutely of 
evils, but that wisdom is a correlative, namely, the knowledge 
of evils. The fallacy then lies not in ambiguity but in the con- 
fusion of absolute and restricted propositions. If, however, the 
expression that there is a good of evils, is not ambiguous when 
we affirm that wisdom is of evils, do we not obtain an ambigu- 
ous conclusion when we assume a good slave belonging to bad 
masters? Perhaps not even then, for a thing that is good and 
of the bad is not therefore a good of the bad!2, The expression 
that man is of the animals is not ambiguous, for ellipsis is not 
ambiguity, for we may call unambiguously for the Iliad by 
saying, “ Achilles wrath 14.” 

XXV. Fattactzs from the confusion of absolute or unrestricted 
propositions with propositions restricted in mode, place, degree, 
or relation, are to be solved by comparing the conclusion with 
the thesis, to see whether there is any restriction on either side 
to prevent their being contradictory!. For contrary, opposite, 
negative and affirmative predicates cannot both belong to the 
same subject absolutely, but may both belong restrictedly, or 
one restrictedly and the other absolutely. If one belongs abso- 
lutely and the other restrictedly, there is no confutation. We 
must therefore compare the conclusion with the thesis. 

All the following arguments have this defect.—Thesis: what 
is not, cannot be. But what is not, is what is not.—Thesis: 
what is, cannot not-be. But what is, is not, for it is not some 
special thing.—Thesis: the same man cannot be perjured and 
keep his oath.—Thesis: the same man cannot at the same time 
obey and disobey the same command. In the first two ex- 
amples to be restrictedly something and absolutely to be, are 
not the same. What is not, is restrictedly something, but abso- 
lutely is not. Again, a man may be unforsworn in a definite 
particular but not absolutely. If he swore to perjure himself 
and keeps his oath, he is unperjured in this particular but not 
absolutely. Again, he who disobeys, though not obedient abso- 
lutely, may be obedient to a particular command. So it may 
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be proved that the same person at the same moment may utter 
truth and falsehood. The doubt whether a proposition ought 
to be called absolutely true or absolutely false causes the only 
difficulty. A statement may be absolutely false and par- 
tially true, that is, partially but not absolutely true. There 
may be similar restrictions in relation to time, and place, as in 
the following arguments: Health and wealth are good, but to 
the fool and person who misuses them they are evil. Therefore 
they are both good and evil.—Office and political power are 
good, but to the same person there is a time when they are evil. 
The same thing therefore is both good and evil. But a thing 
may be good absolutely, yet not to this individual; or good to 
this individual, yet not at this time and place. Again, What 
the wise avoids is evil; he avoids lost good; therefore good is 
evil. No. Good is not evil but an evil thing to lose. The 
argument about the thief is like this. The thief is an evil but 
a good person to catch; so that we desire what is good, not 
what is evil, when we desire his capture. So sickness is an evil 
and a good thing to get rid of. Again, right is better than 
wrong, and to act rightly than to act wrongly: but it is better 
to be put to death wrongly.—It is just that a man should have 
his own: but a conscientious judgment, though it adjudicates 
a man’s property to his neighbour, is just. The same thing 
therefore is just and unjust.—Judgment should be given for the 
party asserting rights, not for the party asserting wrongs. But 
the victim of injustice ought to obtain judgment when he 
relates his grievances, that is, his wrongs. With reference to 
the last three examples, we may observe that to suffer wrongly 
may be preferable, though what is done wrongly is not abso- 
lutely preferable to what is done rightly. What is done rightly 
is absolutely preferable ; what is done wrongly only in certain 
special particulars. Again, it is absolutely just that a man 
should have his own, and not just that he should have what is 
his neighbour’s ; though such an adjudication is just in a quali- 
fied sense, if honest. But what is just in this sense is not abso- 
lutely just. Again, wrongs may be right to allege, and the 
rightness of the allegation does not make them rights any more 
than the expediency of the allegation makes them expedient, 
and vice versa. Although, then, the things alleged are wrongs, 
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it is not wrong allegations that carry the judgment, for the 
things are right to allege though absolutely wrongs and wrong 
to undergo. 

XXVI. Fattactzs that omit some element in the definition 
of confutation, as was suggested above, must be solved by ex- 
amining whether the conclusion is contradictory of the thesis, 
and regards the same terms, in the same portion, in the same re- 
lation, in the same manner, in the same time. The thesis when 
first advanced should admit that the same thing may be double 
and not double in any way that falls short of the conditions of 
contradiction. The following arguments depend on this. He 
who knows a subject to have a predicate knows the subject, and 
so he who is ignorant. If, then, I know that Coriscus is 
Coriscus, and am ignorant that he is musical, I know and am 
ignorant of the same subject—A thing four cubits high is 
higher than a thing three cubits high: but what is three cubits 
high may grow to be four cubits high. What is greater is 
greater than what is less. The same thing, therefore, may be 
greater and less than itself, and in respect of the same dimen- 
sion, namely height. 

XXVII. In fallacies from begging and assuming the point 
in issue, if we are aware in time we should deny the proposition, 
even though it is probable, and say, as we fairly may, that it 
cannot be granted but must be proved. If it escaped us, the 
badness of the reasoning enables us to turn round and impute 
the blunder to the opponent, who ought to have known that it 
is no confutation to assume a contradictory proposition: and-we 
may say that we admitted the proposition, not as a premiss but 
as a thesis to be confuted, or as a premiss, not of the main 
reasoning, but of a by-confutation!. 

XXVIII. Fattactus from the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent can only be exposed when the false conclusion is drawn. 
There are two modes of falsely inferred sequence. Either when 
animal, the universal, follows from man, the particular, it is in- 
ferred that man, the particular, reciprocally follows from animal, 
the universal: or, the relation of the contradictories of the ante- 
cedent and consequent is supposed to correspond directly to the 
relation of the antecedent and consequent. If A, that is, follows 
B, it is assumed that not-A follows not-B, as in Melissus’ argu- 
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-ment. If the generated is limited he assumes that the ungene- 
rated is unlimited: that is to say, becaue, if the heavens are 
infinite in space, they are eternal in time, he assumes that, if 
they are eternal in time, they are infinite in space. But this is 
not so; for the sequence of the contradictories of an antecedent 
and consequent is the inverse of the original sequence. 

XXIX. In fallacies where a superfluous proposition is foisted 
in as the cause of an absurd: conclusion, we must examine 
whether the suppression of the premiss would interrupt the con- 
clusion; and after shewing that it does not, we may add that 
the premisses which really cause it were not granted because 
they were believed, but because the questioner seemed to wish 
to use them against the thesis, which he has failed to do. 

XXX. SEvERAL questions put as one should be met at once by 
decomposition of the complex question into its elements. Only 
a single question admits of a single answer: so that neither 
several predicates of one subject, nor one predicate of several 
subjects, but only one predicate of one subject ought to be 
affirmed or denied in a single answer. When we have an am- 
higuous subject, sometimes a predicate is true of both or neither 
of the things signified; and though the question is equivocal, 
a simple answer exposes us to no confutation. The same thing 
happens when many questions are asked. When several pre- 
dicates are true of one subject, or one predicate of several 
subjects, a single answer, though a dialectical error, involves 
us in no confutation. But if a predicate is true of one sub- 
ject and not of others, or several predicates are propounded 
of several subjects, and each is true of each but not all of all, 
a single answer involves confutation and must be refused. For 
instance, if 4 is good and B evil, if we say that 4 and B are 
good and evil, we may be interpreted to say that the same 
things are good and evil and neither good nor evil, for 4 is not 
evil and B is not good. Again, if A differs from B, and we 
say that 4 and B are the same as themselves or different from 
themselves, we may be interpreted to mean that A is different 
from A or that 4 is the same as B. Again, if A becomes good 
and B becomes evil, and we say that 4 and B become good and 
evil, we may be interpreted to mean that each becomes both 
good and evil. Again, if 4 and B are unequal, and we say 
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they are equal to themselves, we may: be interpreted to say that 
they are equal to one another. * 

These fallacies admit of other solutions, for themselves and all 
are ambiguous, meaning either each respectively or all promis- 
cuously. So that only the same name, not the same thing, is 
affirmed and denied of the same subject; which, we agreed, is 
no confutation. If however a single answer is not given, but 
a single predicate affirmed or denied of a single subject, no 
semblance of confutation can be fabricated+. 

XXXI. Rezpuctions to pleonasm must be opposed by denying 
that a relative name has any meaning when separated from the 
correlative, as double separated from half in the phrase double 
of half, though it appears as a factor in the expression. For 
ten is a factor in the expression ten minus one, and doing in the 
expression not-doing, and the affirmative in all negative expres- 
sions: yet to deny a thing to be white is not to affirm it to be 
white. Double then, extracted and isolated, has no meaning 
any more than the affirmative in the negative expression: or, 
if it has a meaning, not the same as the factors combined. So 
when we name a specific science, say, medical science, the factor 
science is not the same as the genus science, for the latter is 
correlative to the general object of science. 

When the subject of an attribute enters the definition of the 
attribute, we must say that the attribute does not mean the 
same when conjoined with the subject and when separate. For 
though curved, the generic element, is only part of the meaning 
of aquiline and bandy when they are isolated, yet when these 
terms are joied to nose and leg they may lose the other part 
of their meaning; for aquiline nose and bandy leg mean no 
more than hooked nose and crooked leg. Further, we must 
deny the accuracy of the definition of aquiline and bandy; for 
aquiline is not a hooked nose, but a nasal quality or shape; and 
it is not strange that an aquiline nose should be a nose having 
a nasal curvature, 

XXXII. Apparent solecisms depend on the cause that has 
been explained. The mode of solving them will be manifest in 
an example. The following arguments attempt to prove sole- 
cism. § (nominative) is (1) that (nominative) which (accusa- 
tive) you truly affirm S (accusative) to be. You affirm § (accu- 
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sative) to be P (accusative). Therefore § (nominative) is P 
(accusative). No. When P the predicate is masculine, the 
neuter pronouns ¢hat and which may be replaced by masculine 
pronouns which distinguish the nominative and accusative 
cases’. If I asserted with masculine pronouns, 8 (nominative) 
is that (accusative) which you truly maintain it to be, I should 
speak ungrammatically, just as much as if I said a woman is he 
whom you affirm her to be. Neuter predicates do not distin- 
guish the nominative and accusative, and give rise to no 
apparent solecism. It is the masculine and feminine forms, 
whether the object denoted is really masculine and feminine or 
not, that occasion solecism. If I am impugning the thesis No 
man is a woman, and obtain the premiss, Coriscus is a man, if 
I say at once therefore a man is a woman, I have not proved 
the solecism, assuming Coriscus to be a woman, unless this 
premiss is granted by express concession. If Coriscus is not a 
woman, and-not admitted to be a woman, I have not proved my 
conclusion either absolutely or relatively to this opponent. So 
in the first example it must be expressly granted as a major 
premiss, that JZ nominative is P the accusative: if it is not 
really so, and is not granted to be so, the conclusion does not 
follow. It seems to follow because in the neuter pronouns the 
nominative and accusative are not distinguished. The nomina- 
tive of 8 is (IZ) the nominative of the noun whose accusative 
you affirm the accusative of 8 to be. You affirm the accusative of 
§ to be the accusative of P. Therefore the nominative of S is 
the accusative of P. This is a non sequitur ; for the nominative 
of 8 was affirmed in the minor premiss to be the nominative of 
acertain name. Again, from the premisses: This, man (nomi- 
native) is he (nominative) whom (accusative) you affirm him 
(accusative) to be: you affirm him (accusative) to be Cleona 
(accusative); it does not follow that this man (nominative) is 
Cleona (accusative), for the major premiss does not affirm that 
he (nominative) whom you affirm him to be is Cleona (accusa- 
tive), and the minor premiss affirmed that S (nominative) was 
he (nominative) not him (accusative), and any other expression 
would have been ungrammatical. You know WM (accusative) : 
M (nominative) is P (nominative); therefore you know P 
(nominative). No. WM is anibiguous: in one premiss it is 
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nominative in the other accusative. What (genitive) you have 
perception of, that (accusative) you perceiwe. You have percep- 
tion of a stone (genitive); therefore you perceive of a stone 
(genitive). No. Of that (genitive) is of a stone, and the pre- 
miss was, what you have perception of, not of that but, that 
(accusative) you perceive. Therefore you perceive—not of a 
stone but—a stone. These arguments then do not really prove 
solecism: why they seem to do so, and how they are to be 
solved, is plain from what has been said‘. 

XXXITI. Ir must be observed that in some arguments it is 
easy, in others difficult, to detect what and wherein is the 
fallacy, even when the arguments are identical. Arguments 
may be called identical when they depend on the same principle 
or belong to the same class. An identical argument may by 
one be referred to the head of equivocation; by another to the 
equation of subject and accident, by another to another prin- 
ciple, because in its successive application to different spheres 
the principle is not equally patent or disguised. For instance, 
fallacies of ambiguity are supposed to be the easiest of detec- 
tion2, and some are obvious to the dullest, for almost all repar- 
tees and ridiculous turns depend on this principle’. Thus: 
Down stairs a man tumbled (carried)—a chair— Whither are 
you bound? (Where do you fasten the sails when you take 
them in?) To the yard arm.—Which cow will calve before 
(the other) ? Neither: both behind.—Is it a set (pure) Boreas ? 
No: he has killed a beggar.Who was the purchaser? Evar- 
chus? No: Apollonides (extravagant): and so on. Others 
even the acutest fail to detect. A proof of this is the number 
of controversies that depend on words; for instance, on the 
ambiguity of Unity_and Being. Some suppose these terms to 
be univocal; others solve the arguments of Zeno and Parme- 
nides by shewing them to be equivocal. In the same way 
fallacies that depend on the equation of subject and accident and 
the other principles are sometimes easy sometimes hard of detec- 
tion. The classification, too, of a fallacy, and the decision whether 
an argument is fallacious or not, vary in difficulty. 

The cleverest argument is that which causes most doubt and 
embarrassment. Doubt is of two kinds: in dialectic reasoning 
we doubt which proposition is false; in eristic reasoning we 
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doubt how a proposition ought to be worded. Accordingly dia- 
lectic paradoxes are the more stimulative of inquiry. The 
cleverest dialectic argument is that both of whose premisses are 
extremely probable, while the thesis confuted is also extremely 
probable. Then a single syllogism by successive substitution 
of the contradictory of the conclusion for one of the premisses 
makes three syllogisms of equal probability and improbability, 
in each of which highly probable premisses lead to an equally 
improbable conclusion, which must occasion embarrassment. The 
cleverest, then, is one where the improbability of the conclusion 
equals the probability of the premisses: the next is where the 
premisses are equally probable; for then we shall doubt which 
of them ought to be denied. One must be false, but we have 
no indication which®. The cleverest eristic reasoning is where 
the preliminary decision is difficult, whether the reasoning is 
conclusive or inconclusive: that is, whether the solution is by 
negation or distinction. The next is where the doubt is, not 
whether the solution is by negation or distinction but, which 
proposition is to be denied or distinguished, and whether it is 
one of the premisses or the conclusion that requires distinction9. 


An imperfect proof is contemptible when the premisses are 
very improbable or false, but it may be respectable. If some of 
the propositions about the subject or predicate or middle term 
are wanting, and are neither assumed nor proved, the argumen- 
tation-is quite a failure; but when they are assumed without 
proof and only some preliminary premisses are wanting, the 
argument is respectable though badly developed”. 


As solution is either addressed to the proof, or to the prover 
and his questions, or to neither; so questions and proof may be 
addressed either to the thesis, the answerer, or the time, when 
the solution requires more time than is allowed, or the questioner 
has time for a rejoinder. 


XXXIV. Tur number and nature of the sources of paralo- 
gism, the means of eliciting false or paradoxical propositions, 
the mode of producing solecism, the mode of questioning, and 
the arrangement of questions, the utility of this kind of argu- 
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yap épyov éorl ris diadexrixfs Kal’ adriy Kal ris mepa- 
orks. "Emel 8& mpocxarackevdferar mpos abriy Sid rhy ris 
aogioTixis yeirviacw, os ov pdvov Treipay Stvara AaPeiv dia- 
AEKTLK@S GAA Kal ws eidds, did Toiro od pédvoy Td deyOey 
epyov brebéucba ths mpayparelas, Td Abyov Sivacba rafeiv, 
GAA Kai das Adyov wréxovres Puddgopev tiv Oéow ds by 
évdofordrav éuorpémas. Thy & airiavy eiphxapev rovrov, érel 
kal da rodro Zwxpdrns Apdra, GAN ovK amekpivero: dpondyet 
yap ovk «idévar, Acdjrwrar & ev Tots mpdrepov Kal pis 
mica Kal éx méowy TobTo éorat, kal dOev evrrophoopey TovTor, 
ére O¢ THs épwryntéov it} Taxréov Thy épdrnow wacay, Kal mepi 
Te amoKpiccwy Kal AVcewy TOY mpds Tos avAXOyLopots. Acdy- 
Awrat dé Kal mepl rdv adrdov, boa THs adrhs pebddov trav 
Aébyov éoriv. IIpds St robros wep! TOY Tapadroyiopay dteA7- 
AOapev, domep eippxapev On mpdrepov. “Ore pev ovv eye 
TéXos ikavas & mpoerdsueba, pavepdv. 


Act & tpas ph AaAnOevat Td cvpBeBnKds wept Tadrny Thy 
mpayparetav, Tav yap edpicxopévey drdvrav Ta piv rap 
érépwv Anpbévra mpdrepov mremovnpéva Kata pépos émidedwxer 
id tév twrapadaBdvtov torepor. ra 8 e€ imapyis edpickd- 
preva puxpayv 7d mp@rov éridoow apBdvew clwbe, xpyoipo- 
répav pévror TOAAG THs vorepov ex TovTov adfjcews. Mé 
ylotov yap iows apxi) mavrés, domep éyerar 61d Kal xane- 
mérarov. bom yap Kpdrictoy TH Suvdper, Tooobr@ piKpbrarov 
dv TO peyéber xadrerdrarév cori ddOjqvar. Tatrns & edbpy- 
pens pdov 76 mpooriBévar kal cuvavéev 7d doumdv éoTW" 
dmep Kal mepi Tods PyTopixods Adyous cuuBEBnKe, oXEddv 5 
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mentation, the mode of answering and solving confutations and 
solecisms, have been successively examined? We may now recal 
to mind our original design and, with a few brief observations, 
bring our treatise to a close. 


Our aim was the invention of a method of reasoning on any 
problem from the most probable premisses that can be found ?. 
This is the proper function of Dialectic and Pirastic. But it 
arrogates a further province from its vicinity to Sophistic, 
professing not only to test knowledge with the resources of 
Dialectic, but also to maintain any thesis with the infallibility 
of science. Besides, therefore, the above-named function, the 
examination of prétensions to knowledge, we included in the 
faculty we were investigating the power of defending any thesis 
by probable premisses without self-contradiction3. The reason 
is what we mentioned before+, as may be seen from the fact that 
Socrates only questioned and never answered, because he con- 
fessed ignorance. We indicated the number of problems> and 
the sources or repertories of proof ®, the right mode of question- 
ing and arrangement’, the right mode of answering and solu- 
tion, and the other matters pertaining to the system; and we 
afterwards treated, as was just remarked, of paralogism. The 
task, then, which we undertook is completed. 


A fact, however, in the history of this art is worthy of notice. 
Inventions are either the final shaping of what has been partly 
‘elaborated by others, or they are original discoveries and but 
roughly shaped. ‘The latter are the more important. The first 
step, according to the proverb, is the grand thing and the most 
difficult ; for first beginnings are as small and inconspicuous as 
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kal mept ras dAdas mdoas Téxvas. Ot pev yap Tas dpyds 
edpovres mavTedas emt puxpdv Te mpojyayor of d& viv ebdo- 
Kiobyres trapakaBdvres tmapz moAdAGv oiov ex Sdiadoyiis 
Kata pépos mpoayaysvrav otras nvgixact, Tisias peéy perd 
Tods mpetous, Opacipaxos St pera Tisiav, Oeddwpos St perd 
Todrov, Kal moAAol oAAd ouvevnvdxact pépn Sidmep ovdey 
Bavpacrov exew Te TAHOoS tiv Téxvynv. Tadrns 8 rhs mpay- 
pareias ob 7d pev Hv 7d 8 ovK HY mpocEeipyacpévov, GAN 
ovdey mravTeha@s trqpxev. Kal yap radv mepl rods épiotixods 
Aéyous pucbapvotvTay spoia Tis jv  taidevois TH Topyiov 
mpaypareia, Adyous yap of yey pyTopiKkods of d& €parnrixovs 
edidocay éexpavOdvey, els ods mrEoTaKIS urine @HOnoay 


a4 


Exdrepot Tos dAAHAY Adyous. Arémep Taxela pev drexvos & 
> c , ~ ¥ ? 7A > + £ 
Rv 4 Oackarla Trois pavOdvover map aditav’ od yap Téxvqv 
adrAd Ta dd THS Texvns SiddvTes Tradedev dreddpBavor, 
@omep av el tis émiathuny gpdcxav Twapaddcew emi 7d pndey 
- Lo P< es ‘ X < - > 
movely Tous médas, «ira oKuToTopikiy pev py diddoxKol, pnd 
6bev Suvicerat topifer Oat Ta Totabra, doin St ToAAG yévn Trav- 
TodaTmayv wrodnudTrav otros yap BeBoxOnke pev mpods Thy 
4 Z eo > zs é K ‘ \ X lat £ a“ 
xpelav, Texvnv & od mrapédoxer. Kat wept pév tev pytopixav 
OmApXe TOAAA Kal madad Ta Acydueva, wepi Se Tod avAroyi- 
CeoOar. mavTedds oddey elxopev mpébrepov dAdo Aé€yetv, GAN 7 
rpiBR nrobyres moAdy xpévov érovodmev. Ei 6& paiverat 
Ocacapévors dpiv as éx Toodreay é€ dpyis brapyévTov exe 
péO0S0s ixavaGs apd tas dAdas mpaypareias Tas éx mapadé- 
ceos nvénuevas, Aourdy av ein mavTov buoy 7 THY HKpoapévov 
épyov Trois pev mapadedrcupévors THs peOddov ovyyvdpny Tois 
& edpnpévors moAAjy Exe xdpuv. 
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they are potent. When they are once accomplished the re- 
mainder is easily added or developed. ‘his was the history 
of rhetorical composition and of most other arts. The original 
inventors made but small progress. The great modern profes- 
sors inherited from their predecessors many successive improve- 
ments and added others. Tisias after the first inventors, Thra- 
symachus after Tisias, Theodorus after Thrasymachus, and many 
others, contributed various portions. Accordingly, it is no 
wonder that the art has now a certain amplitude®. But the 
system I have expounded had not been partially, though imper- 
fectly, elaborated by others: its very foundations had to be 
laid9. The education given to their pupils by the paid teachers 
of Eristic was like that given by Gorgias to his pupils in 
Rhetoric. Ready-made speeches’, oratorical or interrogatory, 
which were considered to cover the topics of the rival professors, 
were given to the pupil to be learnt by heart. The training 
accordingly was rapid but unscientific. Instead of art, the pro- 
ducts of art were communicated, and this was called education. 
One might as well have promised to communicate an art for 
protecting the feet, and, instead of teaching the art of shoe- 
making, have presented the learner with an assortment of 
shoes. This would be supplying his wants but not teaching 
him an art. But the teachers of rhetoric inherited many prin- 
ciples that had been long ascertained: dialectic had absolutely 
no traditional doctrines. Our researches were tentative, long, 
and troublesome. If, then, starting from nothing, the system 
bears a comparison with others that have been developed by 
division of labour in successive generations, candid criticism 
will be readier to commend it for the degree of completeness to 
which it has attained than to find fault with it for falling short 
of perfection. 


NOTES. 





CHAPTER IL 


1] For the difference between a sophistic proof and a paralo- 
gism see ch. viil. 

2] For the meaning of é1s, compare Topica, 8. 2: Tpodépover 
yap Gr. 7H dyiela, eAdrrom dvr. dyabo Tijs edefias, pelCoy KaKdv 
dyrikerrat, THY yap vdcov welCov kaxdy civas Tis Kaxeflas. ‘(Against 
the assumption that the greater evil is opposed to the greater 
good), they adduce the enstasis that health, a lesser good 
than bodily vigour, has a greater evil for its opposite; for sick- 
ness is a greater evil than want of bodily vigour.” And Topica, 
5:7: ‘Opotas exer iarpds re mpos Td wointixds bytelas etvas Kal yop 
vaotis mpos TO Tontixds evefias. ‘The function of the gymnastic 
trainer is the production of bodily vigour, as the function of the 
physician is the production of health.’ 

3] BvAerixGs. This seems an allusion to the choral exhibi- 
tions at Athens. Each tribe (fvAy), through its choragus, 
furnished a chorus, and was emulous for its reputation, which 
depended on its evavdpia, i.e. cwpdrav péyeOos cal pou, the size 
and strength of the choristers, as well as their vocal powers, 
eipovia. Xenophon, Mem. 3. 3. Of gvAcrat, therefore, implied 
in pvAertikds, are of xopevral. 

4] Koupsdcavres. In the Gorgias sophistic is said to be the 
counterpart or analogon of kopporticy, a fraudulent art, which by 
means of shape and colour and sleekness and dress counterfeits 
the beauty and good condition which are properly produced by 
gymnastic. Kopporixy is to yuuvaorixy, and dWororrixi is to 
latpixh, as coduorixi is to voyoberixy, or pyToptKy is to SixacTeK7}. 

H 
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5] AvOdpyvpos, ‘a compound of silver and lead; or, vitrified 
lead collected in separating lead and silver.’ Liddell and Scott. 

6] We have a similar definition in Topica, 1.1, where speech 
(Adyos) is made the genus : “Ears 1) cvAAoytopds Adyos év G rebév- 
Twy tidy erepdy Te TOY Kepevwy e€ avdyxns cvpBalver bad tay 
Keupevey. 

7] Understand after dv, not airdyv, but ddyyov. Téros is 
here used for yévos, for, speaking properly, the rézos or airia is 
Ta dvéuara, the éreyxor are ba TOY 6vomdtov. 

8] Ta mpdypara épovras, ‘moving, manipulating, the ob- 
jects,’ appears to be a metaphor derived from the phrase ras 
Whpovs pépew, which shortly follows. 

9] Adyos may mean an argument, or a proposition, or a defi- 
nition, or a circumlocution. It usually means an argument, but 
when in close antithesis to évoya it means a circumlocution or a 
complex, as opposed to a simple, term. 

10] Oi dxovovres are the audience present at a controversy. 
See ch. viii, Tap’ ca yap galverar toils dxovovow ds Apwrnuéva 
auvhrcdoylcbat, Tapa taira Kav TO dmoxpwopevm bé€erer. Also 
ch. xv, Evfore yap ofovrar cal atbrol Sedwxévat «al trois dxovovct 
gatvovra. On this point an unknown paraphrast, edited by 
Spengel, says the only thing that he says worth quoting: Oi 
yap dxpoatal év tats diaddgece xpital rijs vikns Tots dywriCopevos 
xdOnv7a. The audience present at a controversy are the judges 
who decide which disputant is victorious.’ This writer trans- 
forms some of Aristotle’s cramped statements into very sonorous 
periods, but is of no value as a commentator. 

11] In ordinary Greek d0dvar Adyov is to render an account, 
AaBetv Adyoy to audit an account. In logical language doiva 
Aédyov is the function of the answerer, AaBeiv Adyov of the ques- 
tioner. In ch. xxxiv. the former of these functions is said 
to be the more sophistical branch of dialectic, because the 
answerer pretends to science, which the questioner disclaims. 
In ch. xi. it is explained how the pirastic questioner, -himself 
making no pretensions to knowledge, may be competent to ex- 
amine the knowledge and expose the ignorance of the answerer. 
Throughout the present treatise however, in accordance with 
the title, it is usually the questioner that is supposed to be the 
sophist, and the respondent who is the honest reasoner. 
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12] Avvays, capacity, is in the intellect; tpoaipecis, purpose, 
in the will. The antithesis between thes@ terms may throw 
light on what Aristotle conceived to be the relation between 
sophistic and dialectic: “Opav 88 kat ef ru rGv Wextdv 7) pevKTov 
els Stvamiy 7 TO duvardy eOyKev, olov rdv cogioThy 7) didBodov 7 
kdénrny Tov duvayevoy AdOpa Ta GAACTpLa KA€TTEL. Oddels yap TAY 
elpnuevov To dvvards civai t. To’rwy TowdTos héyerat' SdvaTas pev 
yap kal 6 eds Kal 6 omovdaios Ta hadAra Spav, GAX’ od« elol Toro’ 
mavres yap ot padAo. kata tpoatpeciy A€yovra. "Eri maca dvvapis 
rév alperdv' cal yap ai rev datdwv duvduers alperat, 8d Kal Tov 
Oedv kal tov onovdaioy éxew gauev adrds, duvatods yap elvar Ta 
gadia mpatrewv. .. .°H et m1 trav év d0 yéveow 7 TAcloow els 
Odrepov Onxev. "Evia yap ovK got eis &v yévos Oeivat, olov Tov 
gévaxa kal tov bidBorov' obre yap 6 mpoapovpevos ddvvatay dé¢, 
ot@ 6 duvduevos pH mpoapovpevos Sé, SidBoros 7} hévat, GAN’ 6 
dppo taira éxov’ dor od Oeréov eis ev yévos GAN’ els duddrepa 
Ta elpnuéva. Topica, 4.5. ‘ We should look to see whether a 
thing to be blamed or shunned has been referred to the genus 
Ability or Able. Whether, for instance, the sophist, calum- 
niator, or thief has been defined to be a man able to appropriate 
secretly his neighbour’s property, et cetera. It is not ability to 
perform these things to which these names are given, for God 
and the virtuous have ability to do evil though not the inclina- 
tion; it is on account of his volition that we call a person bad. 
Again, every power is a thing to be desired, even the power to 
do evil, and this accordingly we ascribe to God and the virtuous, 
for we suppose they have the power without the will... . Again, 
we must observe whether a species that falls under two or 
several genera has been referred solely to one, for some things 
cannot be placed in a single genus, as, for instance, the impostor 
and calumniator: for neither the will without the power nor 
the power without the will makes the impostor or calumniator, 
but both united. They ought therefore to have a double genus.’ 
IIpés 8& rovrocs Ore ris abris [€or. Téxvys] ré TE TiOavdy Kat Td 
Pawopuevov ideiv miOavev, Gomep kal ent THs diaAreExtiKhs cvAAOyLoMEY 
Te kal pawdpevoy avddoyiopdv" 6 yap cogicrixds obK ev TH buvduer 
GAN év rH tpoapéce. TlAty évradéa pév éora 6 pev Kara Thy 
emorhuny 6 38 Kara THY Mpoalpeowy pyTwp, exel SF codioTHs pey 
kara thy mpoalpeow, diadrextiKds b€ od KaTd Thy mpoalpecw aAAG 

H 
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kara ryv Svvauww. Rhetoric, 1.1. ‘ Again, it is the function of 
a single art to investigate the means of both true and false 
persuasion, as dialectic examines both genuine and apparent 
proof. For a man is not a sophist who has the power to deceive 
without the will. In the sphere of oratory, however, [there is 
a want of distinctive names, for] both the science of wrong per- 
suasion and the science combined with the purpose of wrong 
persuasion are called rhetoric; whereas in the sphere of dispu- 
tation [the power plus] the will to deceive is called sophistic, the 
power without the will, dialectic.’ “Eri 8& rdvavria def dévacbat 
melOew, xabdnep Kat év Tots cvAAoyiopois, obx Stws auddrepa tpdr- 
Taper, ov yap det TA padda TEeiBew, GAN ta uhre AavOdvy was et, 
kal Sr@s GAAov xXpwpevov Tois Adyots pi) Sikalws abtol Avew exopev. 
Tév pév ody dddov texvar oddeuia tdvavtia ovddoyllerat, 7 dk 
diadextixyy Kal % pyropikn pdvat Todro nowdaw, duotws ydp «iow 
Guddrepar tov évavriov. Ta pévror smoxelueva mpdyyara ody 
Spots exet, GAN’ det TaANOH Kal Ta Bertin rH pices edovddoyiors~ 
Tepa kal miOavarepa, as andds eimetv. Rhet. 1.1. ‘The power 
of maintaining opposite conclusions is desirable in rhetoric as 
well as in dialectic, not that we may practise both its branches, 
for we must not persuade to evil, but that we may understand 
the process, and, if another makes a sinister use of reason, may 
counteract his sophistries. No science proves contrary conclu- 
sions except dialectic and rhetoric, which are equally related to 
the right and the wrong conclusion. Facts, however, are not 
equally favourable to both; for the true theorems and just con- 
clusions are supplied by nature with more evidence and means 
of persuasion than the contrary, as a general rule.’ From these 
passages and ch. xxxiv. it appears that the present treatise may 
be considered as the last book of the Topica, or general treatise 
on dialectic; from ch. ii, however, it appears to be an inde- 
pendent substantive treatise. 

13] Did the sophist ever exist? Was there ever a class of 
people who professed to be philosophers and to educate, but, in- 
stead of method or a system of reasoned truth, only knew and 
only taught, under the name of philosophy, the game of eristic? . 
When we read Whately’s Logic we see that to him the sophist 
he so often mentions is merely an ideal, the personification of 
a bad argument. Grote says, the only reality corresponding to 
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the name are the disjecti membra sophiste in all of us, the 
errors incidental to human frailty in thg search after truth. — 
But, if we accept the testimony of Aristotle, there were certain 
definite individuals who, by the common consent of the think- 
ing Hellenic world, had coined more fallacies than is permitted 
to human infirmity, and were consequently recognized by the 
educated as utterers of counterfeit wisdom, clever charlatans, 
intellectual Cagliostros, pseudo-philosophers, because indifferent 
to the truth. We must not suppose that the name was applied 
to thinkers merely because their opinions were heterodox or un- 
palatable to their contemporaries; for it was never applied, as 
far as I am aware, to Leucippus or Democritus. The question, 
however, is more interesting to the historian than to the logician. 
To the logician, sophistry, like dialectic and science and philo- 
sophy, is merely an ideal. 

14] The kinds of sophistical reasoning are enumerated in 
ch. iv. and v, the branches of the faculty in ch. iii, the elements 
of the profession, if different from the last, may be the functions 
of questioning and answering, the other components of the art 
are arrangement and the remaining topics treated in ch. xv. 
and xvii. 


CHAPTER II. 


1] A fourfold division of reasonings has been given in the 
Topica, but instead of pirastic the pseudographema (for which 
see ch. xi) is mentioned. ’Amddeifis pev ody eotly bray 2 adn- 
Ody kai mpdtev 6 ovddoyiopes 7}, 7) ex ToLovTay & bid Tivwy Tpdrwv 
kal dAnOGv Tis Tepl aita yudcews Thy dpxjy etAnde. Aradrextixds d& 
ovAdoyiopos 6 é& évddfav cvddoytiCouevos....’Epiotixds 8 ott ova- 
Aoyiopds 6 ex hawvopévwn evddgeav yr dvtTwy bé, Kal 6 ef evddfwr 7} 
pavopnevan evddEwv hadpevos....6 wey obv mpdrepos TeV pybévTav 
€piotixGy ovddoyiopav Kal ovdAdoyiopos AcyéoOw, 6 8€ Aowos epi- 
oTiKds Mev TvAAOYLCpOS, TVAAOYLOMOS D ob, érELdy alverat wey ovA- 
AoylCecOar ovddoyiferar 8 od. “Eri 5& mapa robs elpnuévovs dmavras 
ovAdoytopods of éx rav mepi Tivas éemioTipas oiKelov yivdpevor Tapa- 
Aoytopol....otre yap @€ Andy Kal mpdrav cvddoylcera 6 wev- 
doypaday oir 2 evddéwv....dAdN ex rOv oixeloy wey TH emorhun 
Anupdtov otk ddnOdy be Tov cvAdAoyiopov Toreirat. Topica, I. I. 
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‘ Demonstrative proof is based on true and elementary premises, 
or on theorems that have been proved by true and elementary 
premisses. Dialectic proof is based on probable premisses. ... 
Eristic proof is based on premisses which seem but are not pro- 
bable, or is seeming but not real proof based on probable or 
seemingly probable premisses....The former kind may be called 
absolutely proof, the latter is not proof without qualification but 
eristic proof, for it is only simulated proof. Different from all 
these are the paralogisms based on premisses peculiar to a cer- 
tain sphere of subject-matter....for the premisses of the geo- 
metrical paralogism are neither elementary truths nor proba- 
bilities .... but are propositions peculiar to a certain sphere and 
false.’ 

2] This famous dictum should be compared with other pas- 
sages which require less faith on the part of the learner. Té yey 
yap pavOdvovre Oeréov del ra Soxodvra, Kal yap ov emiyeipel ebdos 
ovdels dddoxe. Topica, 8.5. ‘A learner should admit what- 
ever he believes, for no teacher tries to prove what is false.’ 
Elsewhere we are told that the learner, or answerer in didactic, 
should be less ready to concede premisses than the answerer in 
dialectic. “Orav & 7 mpos 7d dfiopa kal rv mpdracw peifov epyov 
diareyjva 7H THY Gow, Siamopyoeev av tis mdrepov Oeréoy Ta Tot 
adra ij ov. El yap pa Once: GAX’ dkidcet kal mpds TodTO biadeyecOat, 
peifov mpoordger Tod ev dpxn Kemsevov' ef 5& Ofoer, moredoe é€ 
troy moTay. Ei pev ovy def pr) xadendrepov rd TpdBAnua Torelv, 
Geréov, ef 88 8% yropyiarepwv ovdAdoylCecOar, od Geréov. *H 76 piv 
pavOdvovtt ov Oereov dy pi yvopidtepoy 7, TE de yopvatouery 
Oeréov dv adnOés pdvov dalyyntar. “Qore davepdv Sri ody spolws épw- 
révrl re Kal biddoKovTs dfiwréov riWévas. Topica, 8. 3. ‘If a pre- 
miss is harder to prove than the conclusion, ought it, or ought 
it not, to be granted by the answerer? If he refuses to grant 
it and requires it to be proved, he imposes a task more difficult 
than the original problem; if he grants it, the grounds of proof 
will be less evident than the conclusion. If the problem ought 
not to be made more difficult, the premiss should be granted; if 
the grounds of proof should be more evident than the conclusion, 
it should not be granted. We decide that a learner should grant 
no premiss that is not more evident than the conclusion; the 
dialectician who argues for practice should grant any which 
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appears true. The same rules, then, do not apply to dialectic 
and didactic.’ Pt 

3] The only extant passage in which Aristotle defines the 
nature of pirastic premisses is in ch. xi. This cannot possibly 
be referred to by the words év érépous. These words then indi- 
cate a lost work on Pirastic. 

4] This treatise, then, was written after the Analytica Poste- 
riora, which treats of Demonstration. The first chapter of the 
Analytica Priora refers to the Topica, which was therefore written 
previously, as we might have judged from comparing the degree 
of precision with which the process of reasoning is handled in 
the two treatises. But the eighth book of the Topica refers 
to the Analytica Priora (see chap. 11 and 13). This book 
therefore must have been added subsequently. The seventh 
book of the Topica may seem to refer to the Analytica Poste- 
riora: éx river be def [pov] katackevdfey, didpiorar pev ev Erépors 
axpiBéorepov, mpos b& Thy TpoKeipevyny j.€00dov of adrol TémoL xpHot- 
po. Topica, 7. 3. But in the Analytica Posteriora the rules for 
establishing a-definition are not given under the form of loci, 
and the words év érépois may refer to some other treatise. The 
Sophistici Elenchi was written before the Hermeneutica, which 
refers to it in ch. 11, under the name of ra romx«d. The seven- 
teenth chapter of the second book of the Analytica Priora refers 
to the Sophistici Elenchi under the name of 7a rom«d. This 
chapter therefore, and probably others in the second book, must 
have been added subsequently, as the mass of the treatise was 
written before the Sophistici Elenchi. The Rhetoric was written 
after the Topica and Analytica Priora, which it refers to in the 
second chapter of the first book. It speaks of ra €po7exd in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the second book, but, to judge from the 
inferior precision with which it handles the subject of fallacies, 
was probably written before the Sophistici Elenchi. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1] Verbal fallacies of course vanish in translation. In the 
following translations much licence has been taken, and the 
result is but lame. 
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Tpapyartixy is defined to be the art of reading and writing: 
emiorHun Tod ypawat Td tnoyopevOev Kal rod dvayvdva.. Topica, 6.5. 
The teacher was said to droctoparife, or trayopevew, when he 
dictated a word to be written or spelt. The boy who caught and 
understood the word, that is, who could exactly appreciate a 
complex sound and decompose it into its letters or elementary 
sounds, was said in the language of the school to pavOdvew. 
He was ypapparixds, master of alphabetic science. The example 
is taken from the Euthydemus of Plato (§§ 12-18): it may be 
thus analysed. Suppose that the thesis to be confuted is 6 yav- 
Odvov dvemortipov. We have two syllogisms :— 


Major, 6 pavOdvev Ta 

Groorouaritéueva  ypapmarixds 
Minor, 6 pavOdvev Ta, 

Grooropari(cueva = ravOdver’ 
Conclusion, .*. 6 pavOdvev ypapparikds. 

Again : 

Major, 6 ypapparixds = émuoTnpov" 

Minor, 6 pavOdvev ypappariKds® 

Conclusion, .-. 6 pavOdvev eMLOTHMOV. 
The minor term (uavédvwv) is ambiguous. 

2] Major, Ta déovra dyad: 
Minor, Ta Kaka. ddovra: 
Conclusion, .*. ra Kaka dyad. 

The middle term is ambiguous. 

3] Major, Somep dvicraro = Ea rnke’ 
Minor, 6 kaOynpévos avloraro’ 
Conclusion, .*. 6 xaOyyévos éoryKe. 

The minor term is ambiguous. 
Major, domep byidgero = Bytatver 
Minor, 6 Kdpvev byid¢eror 
Conclusion, .*. 6 Kdj.vev bytaiver. 


The minor term is ambiguous. 

Whately is inclined to rest the claims of logic to considera- 
tion on the services she performs in teaching us the seat of 
the ambiguities on which fallacies are built. This, he repeatedly 
informs us, is the middle term. The above examples may shew 
on how precarious a foundation he rests the claims of logic. 
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4] Read tydterat. In the next line we have MS. authority 
for omitting the article before apdrepov. » 
5] Supplying a minor we obtain this fallacy :— 


Major, totTo & tis ywdoKe. yivdoxer 
Minor, al ypadat ToUTo 6 Tis ywweoKet 
Conclusion, .*. af ypadat yivéoxovct. 


The major premiss is taken to mean, 
airat ds tus ywodoKer yivdoxovet. 
It really means, 
tls ywweokes Tatras ds yudoKet. 
There are therefore more than three terms, or we may say that 
the middle is ambiguous. For a justification of the employment 
of the feminine and masculine pronouns in the analysis of this 
‘and the following fallacies, see ch. xxxii. 


6] Major, Totro 6 épa tis épa' 
Minor, 6 klov toto 5 6pa Ts" 
Conclusion, .*. 6 ktwv 6pa. 


The major premiss is ambiguous. It really means, rofrov, dv dpa 
tis, dpa: but it is taken to mean, odros, dv 6pG 71s, 6p. 


7] Major, TO js etvat odros 
bv ob gis ctvat ote Td is etvar ALBos" 
Minor, ov pis etva Tobrov bv ov oijs evar 


Conclusion, .*. od = fijs elvan AlOos. 
The middle is ambiguous if we employ the word rodro, but if, 
as above, we use the masculine gender, there are two distinct 
terms, one containing ofros, the other rotrov. 

8] Suppose the thesis to be: Speaking of the speechless or 

silent is impossible. We have the syllogism, 

Major, Speaking of iron tools is possible: 

Minor, Speaking of iron tools is speaking of the silent : 

Conclusion, Speaking of the silent is possible. 
Here the conclusion follows, but, as the minor term is ambi- 
guous, does not contradict the thesis. A disputant in the Euthy- 
demus denies the minor premiss, asserting that if we go by a 
factory at work, we shall find that iron tools are the reverse of 
silent: ’AAAG pot Soxeis, EdOvdnue, od xabevdav emxexoysjodan, Kar 
el ofdy re, A€yovra pydév, Aéyev, kal ob rodro Toetv. *H yap ovx 
oldy re, py 6 Atovvaddwpos, styavra A€yewv ; Ov Stwotioby, 7 8 ds 
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6 Kryjounmos. “Orav oby Aldous A€yns Kai EvAa Kal ovdypia, od a1 
yavra A€yes; Ovxovr ef ye eyo, Epn, mapépxopuat ev Tois yaAxelors, 
GAAA POeyydueva kal BoGvta péytoToy Ta odypia Adyerar edy Tis 
aynra. Euthydemus, § 67. 

9] There is something wrong here. We may either omit «ai 
Bay ypdpovra ypddew, or Kal rod @cadrws dv tis ovvOh, rov jh 
ypapovra ypaev. 

10] Here again we require emendation. We obtain a mode- 
rate amount of sense if we read, kat wavOdvev ypdupara amep pav- 
Odve. émordrat, 


11] Major, Two and three (distributively) are even 

and odd; 

Minor, Two and three (collectively) are five ; 

Conclusion, .:. Five is even and odd. . 

Whately adds :— 

Major, All the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; 

Minor, ABC is an angle of a triangle ; 


Conclusion, .-. 4 BC is equal to two right angles. 
How does the fallacy of conjunction differ from the fallacy of 
disjunction? Whately says, when the middle is taken collec- 
tively in the major premiss and distributively in the minor, we 
have the fallacy of division; when it is taken distributively in 
the major and collectively in the minor, the fallacy of compo- 
sition. So when some other term and not the middle is am- 
biguous, we might say the fallacy was one of division or com- 
position, according as the term was taken collectively in the 
premiss and distributively in the conclusion or vice versa. 
Thus, Major, Three and two are two numbers ; 

Minor, Three and two are five; 

Conclusion, .*. Five is two numbers ; 
would be a fallacy of composition ; whereas, 

Major, Five is one number ; 

Minor, Three and two are five ; 

Conclusion, .-. Three and two are one number ; 
would be a fallacy of division. This is intelligible, but cannot 
have been Aristotle’s view, for his first example of division would, 
according to Whately’s test, be a fallacy of composition. The 
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point is hardly worth deciding ; for the fallacies in diction may 
well be regarded as a single species, or at the utmost as two, 
homonymia and figura dictionis. 

12] Buhle, comparing Terence’s line in the Andria, 

Scis. Feci ex servo ut esses libertus mihi, 

infers that this is a line of Menander. But if our chronologies 
are correct and this line was quoted by Aristotle, it was older 
than Menander. For we are told that Aristotle died in B.c. 322, 
and that Menander’s first play was acted when he was still an 
ephebus, i.e. between 18 and 20 years old, in B.c. 321. 

13] To find any fault (4uapréa) in Homer was thought to be 
a paradox, and adverse criticisms on him seem to have been 
considered a branch of dialectic or eristic. The critic treated the 
poet as pirastic treats the pretenders to other arts and sciences, 
that is, he attempted to prove by the poet’s utterances that he 
was not a master of the art which he professed. Though, if such 
criticisms were, as they ought to have been, based on principles 
peculiar to esthetic science, when false, they would have been 
pseudographic (see chap. xi), not sophistic. Perhaps, however, 
the person confuted was not the poet, but the rhapsode, who 
often attributed universal science to Homer. In the Poetics, 
chap. 25, five loci (ein) of such criticisms (émiriyjoes, TpoBAH- 
para) are given, and twelve solutions. Some of the criticisms are 
referred to the sophistic loci of accentuation, homonymia, amphi- 
bolia, division, ignoratio elenchi; but the text is very corrupt. 

14] The defence of these two passages by a change of accen- 
tuation is attributed in the Poetics to Hippias of Thasos. The 
first occurs in Iliad 23. 328; the second does not occur in Aga- 
memnon’s dream, but in Iliad 21. 297, where Achilles is encou- 
raged by Poseidon. We may infer that our present form of the 
text had not been established in the time of Aristotle. 

15] See Topica, 1. 9. 


CHAPTER V. 


1] SupBeByxds here is opposed to odcfa, and means not only 
what is usually called accident, but every predicate except defi- 
nition or the whole essence of the subject. See ch. xxiv, where 
the fallacy of accidens is discussed: Mévors yap tots Kata ri 
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ovciar adiadpdpots cal &v obow Anavra doxel tabra badpyeuw. ‘Only 
those terms whose essence is one and indistinguishable have all 
their predicates in common.’ The words éy odow shew that 
even genus is to be regarded as accident. Compare ’AAnf%s 
yap nav 76 dvOpdr@ eivar (dm eivat, Gonep cal mdvta dvOpwrov 
(Gov, adX’ odx ofrws dote ev eivar. Analytica Posteriora, 2. 4. 
‘Humanity is animality and man is animal, but the ideas are 
only partially, not totally, identical.’ 


2] Major, &vOpwmos ov Kopicxos* 
Minor, Koploxos dvOpwros* 
Conclusion, .*. Kopisxos od Kopickos. 

We have an undistributed middle. 


3] Major, Zoxpatys dvOpwtos* 
Minor, Kopicxos ot Swxpdrns* 
Conclusion, .*. Kopicxos ovx dvOpwmos. 

We have an illicit process of the major. 


In the Euthydemus it is stated that Socrates is the son of 
Sophroniseus, and that Patrocles is the son of the mother of 
Socrates by her former husband, Chwredemus. The sophist 
then attempts to prove that either Sophroniscus or Cheredemus 
is not a father. Odxodv, 7 8 8s, érepos tv Xaipédquos tod aarpds; 
Todpod y’, epnv eyd. *Ap’ ody mari jy erepos dv narpds; } od ef 
6 abrés TG Alda; Adorka wey 2yoy’, pny, ph havG tnd ood 6 airds’ 
od pevrot pot Sox. Odxody Erepos ef, edn, rod AlOov; “Erepos 
pévrot. “Addo tt ody Erepos, } 8 6s, dv AlOov od AlOos et; Kal 
repos dv xpvood od xpvods ef; “Eott radra. Odxoiv cal 6 Xaipe- 
Snuos, edn, Erepos Sv warpos ovx dv matyp ely. “Eoucev, qv 8 eye, 
ob waryp elvat. El yap 6n mov, épn, matip éorw 6 Xarpednuos, 
brocaBov 6 Evovsnuos, TAAL at 6 Swdpovloxos Erepos dv warpos ob 
matnp éstw, dote ov, @ Téxpares, andrwp ef. Euthydemus, §-62. 
‘Cheredemus then, said he, was other than a father ?—Than 
mine, said ].—Then how could he be a father if he was other 
than a father? Are you the same as a stone?—I am afraid 
you will prove me so, said I, but I believe I am not.—Then you 
are other than a stone ?—Yes.—Being other than a stone you 
are not a stone; and being other than gold you are not gold?— 
True.—Cheredemus, therefore, being other than a father is not 
a father.—It seems he is not a father.—At least if Chzeredemus 
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is a father, said Euthydemus breaking in, Sophroniscus being 
other than a father is no father, and you, my Socrates, are 
fatherless.’ 

4] In the Topica it is given as a dialectic maxim that when 
a qualified assertion is true, the unqualified assertion is true; 
although it is allowed that the principle has numerous excep- 
tions. Tov adrdv d€ tpdmov oxentéov kal emi Tov Kara TL Kal mote 
cal mob" ef yap Kara, To évdéxerat, Kal GwAGs evddxeral, ...”"Evotacis 
rt xatd tt pev elor pice orovdaio1, olov edev9épror 4) cwpporiKol, 
GmAGs 8& od« elct ice. orovdaio.... Tov adrdv b& rpdmov Kat 
mov pkey Kaddv Tov Tatépa Pew, olov ev TpiBaddAois, aadGs 8 od 
caddy... TO 8 ands éorly 6 pndevds mpootebévtos epets bts Kaddv 
éorw 7) TO evavtiov’ olov Td Tov matépa Oveww ovK épels Kaddv elvat, 
GAAG Tust Kaddv eivat, odk dpa GtAGS Kaddv' GAAA TO Tods Heods 
Tyg épeis addy ovdey mpoobels, GnAGS yap Kaddv éort. Topica, 
2.11. ‘We should look to facts qualified in point of respect 
or time or place; for what is true in a certain respect is abso- 
lutely true. .. . By way of enstasis it may be objected that partial 
virtue is inborn, as liberality or an inclination to temperance, but 
complete virtue is never inborn... . Again, locally it is a duty 
to sacrifice one’s father, as among the Triballi, but absolutely 
it is not a duty...... Absolutely means, without the addition 
of restrictive terms: as to sacrifice a father cannot be called 
a duty without the addition, among the Triballi; whereas to 
reverence the gods is a duty without any restriction.’ 

5] The opposition between absolute and relative motion or 
rest accounts for the conflicting statements respecting a certain 
doctrine of Plato in the Timeus. Well-informed writers have 
declared that the earth is there represented as at rest: equally 
well-informed writers declare that she is represented as in 
motion. Which of these statements is true? Both. The 
universe is represented as having a solid pole or axis which 
revolves at a certain pace in a given direction and carries round 
with it the rest of the universe. The earth is at the centre 
of the universe and would revolve with it if she were not 
rotating on the axis with exactly equal speed in the opposite 
direction, (iAdouevny, i.e. dvedurropevny, epi Tov bid mavtds TéAOV 
rerauevov). Shall we say she is at rest or in motion? If the 
revolution of the axis ceased while the counter-revolution of the 
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earth continued, there is no doubt she would be in motion: if 
the counter-revolution of the earth ceased while the revolution 

_ of the axis continued, there is no doubt she would be in motion, 
revolving with the rest of the world. While both revolutions 
continue, it may be disputed whether we ought to say that she 
is absolutely at rest though relatively in motion, or absolutely 
in motion though relatively at rest. See the subject examined, 
with a different explanation, by Grote, in his pamphlet on the 
Timeus. 

6] It would be a false classification (6K) to place ignoratio 
elenchi, and, what may be identified with it, secundum quid, 
among the fallacies in diction, because the similitude which 
produces the deception is a real similitude of facts or ideas, and 
not merely a similitude of words. 

7] There is a chapter on petitio principii in the Analytica 
Priora, for which see Appendix A. 

8] In the Rhetoric the fallacy of signs is enumerated as 
distinct from the fallacy of consequences. From which we 
may infer that the present treatise, containing the juster view, 
is the later composition. 

9] The nature of the fallacy of non causa pro causa has been 
sufficiently explained in this chapter, but as Whately confesses 
that he cannot conceive what logicians mean by this term, in 
Appendix B we have added a chapter on the same subject from 
the Analytica Priora. 

10] There must be something corrupt here: the translation 
does not follow the text. 

11] What Aristotle apparently means, and what we must 
get from his words as best we may, is this:—An inconclusive 
argument with true premisses in plurium interrogationum may 
be converted, like any other fallacy, into a conclusive argument, 
that is to say, a sophistic proof (see ch. viii), by the assumption of 
false premisses. The premisses in this fallacy are of the following 
form, (ch. xxx): 4 and B are Cand D: where what is true of 
A is false of B, and vice versa: whence a fallacy. If now we 
assume on the contrary that 4 and B have the same predicates, 
that if C or D is affirmed or denied of the one it is equally 
(suotws) affirmed or denied of the other, we shall have valid 
reasoning from a false assumption, 
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CHAPTER VI.* 


1] Substantive names (nomina substantiva) properly and 
primarily belong to individual substances. Language extends 
them, secondly, to the genera of these substances ; and, thirdly, 
to attributes (e.g. lodrys, dvicdrys). Realism ascribes substantive 
existence to the second of these classes, if not to the third. 

2] Mill says: “ Logic postulates to be allowed to assert the 
same meaning in any words which will express it—We require 
the liberty of substituting for a given assertion the same asser- 
tion in different words—We require the liberty of exchanging a 
proposition for any other that is equipollent with it.” Criticisms 
on Sir W. Hamilton, ch. 21. This postulate he identifies with 
the axiom or principle of identity, which he thus expresses: 
«Whatever is true in one form of words is true in every other 
form of words which conveys the same meaning.” The dialectic 
rule is not inconsistent with this, but only imposes on the dis- 
putant before he changes a formula the necessity of obtaining 
the assent of the respondent. A respondent could not refuse his 
assent to any reasonable proposition without exposing himself 
to the charge of duvcKodia, perverse obstructiveness, which was 
equivalent to defeat. If, however, the respondent was prepared 
to brave the charge of dvcxoAla, the conditions imposed on the 
opponent must have sometimes enabled the respondent to avoid 
a formal confutation. Od yap mpds rav ew Adyov H amddeikis GAA 
mpos Tov ev TH Woxh, mel ovdE ovAdOYytopes. "Act yap Eat évoTij- 
vat mpos Tov £m Adyov, GAG Tpds Tov éow Adyou od dei. Analy- 
tica Posteriora, 1. 10. ‘It is not the spoken but the thought 
proposition that carries demonstration or even ordinary proof ; 
for exception can always be taken to the verbal enunciation, 
though not always to the thought enunciated.’ [I have trans- 
lated as if Aristotle had written od yap éx rob ew Adyou 7) and- 
Beigis GAN’ ex Tod év TH WoxH. If mpds is used in its proper sense, 
i.e. (see ch. xix, note 4) as indicating not the premisses but the 
conclusion of 2 demonstration, we must translate: ‘The con- 
clusion of demonstration is not the spoken but the thought 
proposition.’ But the axiom, the indemonstrable foundation of 
proof, of which Aristotle is speaking, could hardly be spoken 
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of as the conclusion of a demonstration. It seems, then, that 
mpos here is not used in its Aristotelian sense, but in the sense 
which it bears in the formulas, mpds todvoua, mpos Thy bidvo.ay, 
which are examined in ch. x]. 

3] There must be something wrong here. The translation 
assumes the true reading to be, Od yap ef rofro dvdyky rod 
civat, Tobro 8 éort Aevkdv, dvayKn Tay Aevkdy 70’ elva. But if 
this is Aristotle’s meaning it is odd that the important word 
wav should have slipped out both of this and the following ex- 
ample. The fallacy in these two cases may be described as the 
equation of particular and universal. But this description will 
not apply to the examples subsequently given. 

4] The same instance of an accidental conclusion is given in 
the Analytica Posteriora, 1.4: KadAovu d¢ A€yw 8 dv kata Tavrds 
te bndpxy kal cad’ atrd..... 76 KabdAov bt imdpxet Tore Stay ent 
Tov Tuxdvtos Kal mpdtov deuxvintar. Olov, Td dv0 dpbds Exe obre 
TO oxywarl éort Kadddou' Kalrou gots Selfat Kara cyjparos Gri dvo 
épOas exer, GAN ov rod TvydvTos cxHpaToS, OSE XpHTaL TE rvxdvTt 
oxipat. 6 detxvds, TO yap TeTpdywvoy cxfpa pév, od« exer be do 
épOais toas rd 7 loookedes exer pev TO TYXdV d¥o bpOais tas, GAN 
ov mpGtov, GdAda 7 Tplywvov mpdrepov. “O rolvuy Td TuXdv TpGrov 
BelxvuTar S00 dpOds éxew H driody GAXo, TodT@ bmdpxer KaOddov, Kal 
4 andderkis kad’ atrd tobrov éorl, rav 8 dAdwy Tpdmov Twa od Kab! 
ard: o¥d Tob icooKedods odk ott KaOdAov GAN’ eal mAcov. ‘A 
commensurate proposition (a proposition whose subject and pre- 
dicate are distributed and coextensive) is universal and essential. 
.... Its subject is universal and the highest genus which can 
be proved to universally possess the predicate. Figure is not 
commensurate to the predicate, containing angles equal to two 
right angles, for some figures possess it but not all; nor can any 
figure indifferently, the tetragon, for example, be employed in 
the proof. Isosceles possesses it universally, but is not the 
highest. genus which possesses it; for triangle is higher. Only 
the universal and highest subject is commensurate, and only 
such is essential: the others, including isosceles, are in a sense 
accidental.’ The expression, 6 dercvds, seems to shew that Ani- 
stotle is referring to some sophistical demonstration that had 
been actually propounded. 

5] The frivolous examples of confutation per accidens hitherto 
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given seem far too flimsy meshes to embarrass the man of 
science, and it is here implied that, like othér fallacies, they can 
only be valid when the premisses are false. But elsewhere we 
are told that it is often very difficult to discriminate between 
accidental or illegitimate and essential or legitimate demonstra- 
tion. The geometer, to avoid confutation by accidental syllo- 
gism, is recommended to decline arguing except before a geome- 
trical tribunal. Ei 8% diadc£erar yewuerpy 7 yeoperpns, otrws 
gavepov Sri kal Kadds, éay éx rovrev Tt deixvin, ef BE py, OD KAAGS. 
Ajjdov & bre ot& erdyxes yewoperpyy GAN 7 cata cupBeSnkds. “Qor 
ovx dy ely ev dycwoperpyrois (kpitais) wept yewpetplas dadexreor, 
Ajoe yap 6 havdws dvadreyduevos. Analytica Posteriora, I. 12. 
‘In controversy with a geometer only conclusions from geome- 
trical (essential) premisses are legitimate; others, if they refute 
him, only refute him accidentally, and not as a geometrician. 
Therefore a geometrical controversy should be conducted before 
a tribunal of geometers; for, otherwise, ungeometrical argu- 
ments will pass without detection.” As science advances it is 
continually making the discovery that its earliest theorems com- 
bined terms whose connexion was merely accidental. Aci 8 pij 
AavOdveww, Gr. TOAAAKIS oupBalver SiapapTdve, Kal pH tmdpxew Td 
derxvdpevov mpOrov Kadddov, 7H doxet defxvucOat KkaOddAou mpBrov... « 
Aéyo 8& todrou 7 Todro dnddetkw, Srav 7 mpdtov Kaddrov. Ei otv 
tis delferev Ore ab dpdat od cupnlmtovor, ddferev dv todrov elvar 7 
andderfis kuplws ba 7d emt TacGy etvar Tay dpOGy, od« ort 5é* elmep 
Mi Ore @dt teas ylverar TodTo, GAN 7) dnwaodv toa. Kal ed tplywvor 
uh Fv Gddo 7 loookedés, f ioooxedes dv eddxer dmdpxew. Kat 7d 


e 
dvddoyov bre evaddd€, 7} GpOuol wal f ypapmal «al 7 oreped Kal 7 


xpdvot, Samep edelxvutd tore xwpls, evdexouevdy ye KaTa TavTOV pd 
dmode(fer detxOfvar. "AAAA dia Td pH elvar Svopacpevoy te TdvTa 
tadra ev, dpOyol pin xpdvor oteped, Kal cider Siadépew adAjAwy, 
Xopls édauBdvero. Nov d& xaOddrov deixvurar’ od yap 7 ypaypal 7 
f ApOpuol dafpyev, GAN’ 7 70dt 6 KaOdAou bnorlBevrar tadpxew. Ard 
toto odd" dv tis delfy Kal? Exacrov rd tplywvov dmodelEer 7} md 7 
érépa 8rt d00 bpOas exer Exacrov, Td ladmAevpov Xwpls Kal TO oKAaAN- 
vov kal ro loockedés, ob olde TO tplywvoy Sri bio épAais icov et 
Hi} Tov codguotixdy tpdmov, ove KaddAov tplyavov, odd’ «i pydev éore 
mapa ratra tplywvoy Erepov' od yap } Tplywvoy older, obde may Tpl- 
yovoy add’ i kar dpOydv" Kar’ eldos 8 ob may, kal ei pndev eorw 6 
I 
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ov« otde. Anal. Post.1.5. ‘It often happens that a conclusion 
is not primary and commensurate, when it seems to be... . If 
not primary and commensurate, the demonstration is not essen- 
tial. Perpendiculars to the same line are parallel; but this is 
not an essential proposition; for not only perpendiculars, but 
all lines that meet another at equal angles, are parallel. Were 
the isoseeles the only known triangle, the property of con- 
taining angles equal to two right angles would seem essen- 
tially connected with isoscelism. The permutation of propor- 
tionals, numbers, lines, solids, times, is not essentially connected 
with number, time, dimension, but can be demonstrated at once 
of the commensurate genus. It was formerly proved in detail. 
They differ in species, and there was no name for their genus. 
When you prove in detail of each species of triangle, equilateral, 
sealene, isosceles, the equality of their interior angles to two 
right angles, you may exhaust the possible cases but your pre- 
dicate is not essential and commensurate, and you have only a 
sophistical science. Your universal is numerical but not essen- 
tial.’ Conclusions from accidental premisses are not only 
plausible but irresistible. Kairos dwopyoeev dv tis ious, rivos 
évexa tadra (ra cup BeBnkdra py Kad atrd) del epwray wept Tovrwr, 
el ph avdyKn 7d cupmépacua civar. Ovddey yap duadepe ef tis épd- 
pevos Ta TUXOvTA cira eimetey Td CUMépacpa. Act 8 epwray ody 
Os dvayxaiov etvat dad Ta jpwrnpeva, GAN Sti Adyew advdynyn tO 
éxeiva déyovti, kat GdnOds A€yew dy GANOGs 7 Uwapyovra. Analy- 
tica Posteriora, 1.6. ‘It may be asked of what use are acci- 
dental premisses in dialectic, if they do not necessitate the 
conclusion. Do we not first make some irrelevant remarks, and 
then assert the conclusion, when we argue from contingent pre- 
misses? To which we answer that they are not propounded as 
grounds of a categorically necessary conclusion; but because, 
if they are conceded, by a hypothetical necessity the conclu- 
sion is conceded; and if they are true, by a hypothetical neces- 
sity the conclusion is true.’ Indeed all dialectic, as opposed 
to science, consists of accidental ratiocination. "Avriorpépes d& 
paddov 7a ev roils padipaciv, Bre ovdev oupBEBnxds AayBdvovow 
(GAAa Kal rodr@ diapepover trav ev Tots diaddyots) GAA’ dpiopods. 
Analytica Posteriora, 1.12. ‘The convertibility of conse- 
quent and antecedent is more common in science than in 
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dialectic ; for dialectic employs accidental premisses, science 
only definitions.’ * 

These conflicting views of accidental ratiocination may be 
reconciled by dividing it into two classes :— 

1. Reasonings that are inconclusive, i. e. dialectically unsound 

and fallacious : 

a. Reasonings that are conclusive, i.e. dialectically sound, 
but, as not based on appropriate principles nor satisfy- 
ing the other conditions of science, unscientific. 

If we refer to the instances quoted above, a proof that all 
figures contain angles equal to two right angles must be invalid 
and undialectical, and belong to the first class; but a proof 
that every isosceles contains them would be logically valid and 
dialectical but unscientific, and belong to the second class. We 
may observe that in the passage quoted above from An. Post. 
1. 4, Aristotle only calls the latter conclusions im some sense 
(tpdmov twa) accidental. 

6] This is unintelligible, and the text probably corrupt. 

7] Bekker reads, tO ratr’ civa atria rod ovpBaiver. This 
looks like the vestige of a paraphrase: def ydp tatr’ eivat atria 
rod cupBalvew To cuuTépacpa. 

8] The Hermeneutica, ch. 11, refers to this passage by the 
words év rois romxois. 

9] It is clear that the words oty mapa tiv Adfw should be 
cancelled, unless for Adfw we read éAeyfiv. The slightest con- 
sideration will suffice to shew that the two classes of fallacy, in 
dictione and extra dictionem, do not correspond to sins against 
the two elements of confutation, contradiction and proof. Of 
the class in dictione, reasonings involving homonymia and am- 
phibolia may, indeed, be conclusive when the ambiguity lies in 
the extremes, but must be inconclusive when it lies in the 
middle term. Of the class extra dictionem, the fallacies non 
causa pro causa and ignoratio elenchi fail rather in contradiction 
than in proof. Aristotle has elsewhere spoken correctly. In 
the beginning of this chapter he implies (¢/ wéAAee edeyxos 7) ovA- 
hoytopos EcecOa) that some of the fallacies in dictione are devoid 
of proof as well as of confutation (contradiction). In ch. xix. 
he says that homonymia and amphibolia may affect either the 
premisses or the conclusion, i.e. either the proof or the contra- 

12 
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diction. And in ch. x. he gives an instance of homonymia 
(epic poems are a plane figure for they are a circle) affecting the 
middle term, that is, the proof: and observes that figura dicti- 
onis may be treated as faulty either in the proof or in thé con- 
tradiction. In ch. xxv. he seems to say that secundum quid 
only fails in the contradiction, but it is clear that it may fail 
either in the contradiction or in the sequence. 

We may observe that we only give a semblance of unity to 
the theory of fallacies by lumping them all together under the 
definition of confutation, for the elements of that definition 
are obtained by no systematic subdivision, and form, as far as 
appears, a purely arbitrary and incoherent agglomeration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1] A man might misplace his accents and yet be understood 
in Greek society, unless the misplacement produced ambiguity. 

2] ’Eniorara. This must be wrong. We should read zoel, 
or wefOet, or émionG, or émomara, or something equivalent. In 
support of the last conjecture compare, *Ap’ ody aird yiyydoKav 
ovpons, 7 ve olov p¥yn Tis Ud TOD Adyou cuvELbiopévoy cuvEeTéoTA- 
gato mpos TO Tax cvpdyoat; Sophistes, 46. ‘Have you any 
good reason for your assent, or has the current of the language 
to which you are accustomed hurried you along into an ill- 
considered admission?’ Aristotle is thinking of realism or the 
theory of ideas, which he says, ch. xxii, is founded on this 
fallacy. 

3] Reasoning to a certain extent is possible, as we see in 
brutes, without words. But the development of language must 
have been accompanied by a great increase of reasoning power. 
Thenceforth in all reasoning there are two parallel trains, the 
train of images and the train of words. When the train of 
words precedes it awakes the train of images, if the words are 
imitative, by the associative law of similarity. If the sounds 
are not imitative, but interjectional, that is, produced according 
to some physiological law by the action of the organs of sensa- 
tion on the organs of expression, they afterwards suggest the 
sensations that produced them by the associative law of con- 
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tiguity in place and time. But in rapid thought the images 
are very imperfectly excited. The mindgemboldened by habit, 
ventures to trust herself to the train of words through which 
she can pass with great celerity without stopping to realize 
them by images which would encumber her and clog her motion. 
Rapid and powerful reasoning, then, takes place chiefly by the 
verbal train. Reasoning without words is more likely to occur 
in meditation than in conversation. See this subject discussed 
by Mill, Bvamination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, ch. 17. 

4] This sentence shews the affinity, in Aristotle’s mind, be- 
tween the fallacies ignoratio elenchi and secundum quid (see 
note 8 to ch. viii). In this treatise (see ch. v, vi, vil) 2A- 
Aes is always used to denote ignoratio elenchi. In the 
Rhetoric, where the fallacies are enumerated, ignoratio elenchi 
is not mentioned and @€AcWs designates the fallacy secundum 
quid. “AAdos (rézos) mapa thy Chreupw Tod wore Kal TOs" ofov Gre 
dixatws AA€Eavdpos eAaBe thy “EA€vyy, alpecis yap airn &00n mapa. 
Tod matpds. Ov yap dei tows GAAG TO wpGTov" Kal yap 6 TarTHp 
exp. tovrov kupios. “H ef tis daly 16 rimrew rods edAevOdpous 
dBpw iva’ od yap mdvtws, GAN Grav dpyn xeipOv ddikwv. 
Rhetoric, 2.24. ‘Another class of fallacies depends on the 
omission of limitations in time or manner: as the argument 
that Helen had a right to elope with Paris because her father 
granted her the option of her husband. But the option granted 
was not perpetual but one that determined with her first choice, 
for this was all her father had the power to grant. So the 
statement, that striking a freeman is an assault, requires limita- 
tion: for it is only an assault in him who strikes first.” The 
moderns have created a distinction by confining ignoratio elenchi 
to valid arguments with irrelevant conclusions, i.e. by confining 
the omitted limitations to such as affect the contradiction. 

5] This chapter explains why the solution (Avous) of an 
inconclusive or illogical confutation is called d:afpeots (distine- 
tion). A conclusive or logical confutation can only be solved by 
shewing that one of the premisses is false (dvaipects). If this 
is shewn by certain simple topics, it is called enstasis; if by 
other topics, antisyllogism. Solution, then, is either enstasis, 
which includes s:afpeots and one branch of dvalpects, or anti- 
syllogism, which is the other branch of dvaipeous. Antisyllo- 
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gism, being a species of solution, is the disproof of one of the 
opponent’s premisses, not of his conclusion ; for it would be an 
abuse of language to call the disproof of a conclusion a solution 
of the argument supporting that conclusion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1] Eristic proof is either inconclusive or contains a false pre- 
miss. But it is not every false premiss that makes a proof 
eristic. If the premiss, though unscientific, is a special proposi- 
tion, referring exclusively to a particular subject-matter, the 
proof is dialeetic. Even the general propositions that charac- 
terize dialectic, the topical maxims, must be accepted with many 
limitations and exceptions, for dolus latet in generalibus; and if 
they are applied without these limitations and exceptions they 
are open to enstasis, and the conclusion is false, but still, it 
appears, the proof is regarded as dialectic. The basis of genuine 
probability in these propositions saves their inaccurate applica- 
tion from the stigma of sophistry. The false maxims that 
constitute a proof eristic, that is, radically bad or vicious in 
principle, are thirteen false propositions corresponding to the 
thirteen fallacies. Ov yap wav 76 awdpevov évdofov kal éorw 
évdoforv. Oidev yap trav Aeyouevwn evddlwv enimdédAaiov exer TavTe- 
Ads tiv davractav, xabdwep wept Tas TOV eptotiKGy Adywv apxas 
oupBéBnxev exew. Tlapaxpijpa yap kal ws emt Td moAd rots Kat 
fixpa cuvopay duvayevors xatddnAros év adtois 7 Tod Weddous earl 
gvois. Topica, 1.1. ‘Not every semblance of truth is probabi- 
lity. Probability, as we use the term, has more than an abso- 
lutely superficial semblance of truth, such as may be found in 
the principles of eristic proof, whose falsehood a moment’s con- 
sideration discloses to all but the very dullest.’ Of these 
sophistic principles five might be identified with perversions of 
dialectic maxims. The principles justifying the fallacies of 
accidens, consequens, secundum quid, non causa pro causa, and 
figura dictionis may be supposed to belong to the loci of subject 
and accident, antecedent and consequent, whole and part, cause 
and effect, and conjugates or paronyms. But it must be con- 
fessed, that it appears to be juster, instead of confining the term 
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sophism to the application of the thirteen imaginary principles, 
to extend it, in pirastic at least, by the criterion, od move? djAov 
ei dyvoe?, to the misapplication of any dialectic maxim. For it 
is evident that the false conclusion in which the respondent 
might be landed by such a false premiss would not convict him 
of ignorance. in any special branch of knowledge which he pro- 
fessed. Even if the false premiss is not a dialectic maxim, but 
a specific proposition, not essentially (xaé’ airé) connected with 
the subject of the problem, the pirastic confutation is sophistic. 
And in spite of the expressions in this chapter, it is difficult to 
believe that this was not Aristotle’s view. 

2| An argument is usually called appropriate (olkeios rot 
mpaypatos, kata 70 mpayya) when it is scientific. Odrw yap écov- 
rat wal ai dpxat olketar Tod deuxvupévov.  vddroytomos pev yap 
Zora: kal dvev tovrav, anddefis 8 od« eotat, od yap Toujoet ém- 
orjynv. Analytica Posteriora, 1.2. ‘Then the premisses will be 
appropriate to the conclusion. Otherwise the proof would not 
be demonstrative or scientific.? AjAov 3 ek tovtwv kat Gru edr- 
Gets of AapBdvew oiduevor Kadds Tas dpxds, dv vdogos 7}  TpdTacts 
kal GAnOjs. Od yap 7d évdofov } ph apy éotwv, GAAA Td TpSTov 
rob yévous Tept d delxvurat, kal TaAnOes oF Tav oixetov. An. Post. 
1.6. ‘It is absurd to suppose that our assumptions are scien- 
tific principles if they are only probable and true. Principles 
are not probabilities but primary propositions appropriate to a 
given sphere, and propositions may be true but inappropriate.’ 
Xadendv 8 éorl 16 yrdvan ef olden ij py. Xademdv yap 76 yvevat 
el éx ray Exdorov (oixelwr) dpydv lopev } pi, Smep orl 7d eldevar. 
Oldueda &, dv Examen @€ ddnOwav twav cvddoyiopov Kal mpdror, 
énicracbat. Td 8 odk gor, Adda ovyyevij (oixeia) de etvar rots 
mpétos. An. Post. 1.9. ‘It is hard to decide when our know- 
ledge is science, for it is hard to decide whether the premisses 
are appropriate, as they must be in science. We fancy when we 
have a proof by true and primordial premisses, that we have 
science: not always, for they must also be homogeneous (appro- 
priate) to the conclusion.’ 

Here, however, olxetos means, not scientific, but pirastic. The 
premisses employed in pirastic are not in the highest sense 
appropriate (81a) to the subject, yet have a necessary connexion 
with it (éméueva, see ch. xi) and so far may be called appro- 
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priate. They are appropriate when compared with sophistic, 
inappropriate when compared with scientific, proof. 

3] Every inconclusive reasoning (wapadoyicpds) from true 
premisses may be converted into conclusive reasoning (ovAAo- 
yiopds) from false premisses. The fallacies become valid argu- 
ments as far as the form is concerned if we substitute for the 
true principles on which sound reasoning reposes false principles 
to cover their faults and justify their sequence. It would re- 
quire great art to put such propositions into a plausible form, 
and seduce the respondent into the concession of them: but we 
can conceive it accomplished. If such principles were formu- 
lated, they would correspond to the axioms or xouval dpyal of 
science, and the topical maxims or xowal dpyal of dialectic, and 
would themselves constitute the xowval dpyal of sophistic. As 
false metaphysical principles and false linguistic theorems or 
rules of interpretation, they would imply, in the person who 
conceded them, an ignorance of logic and metaphysic or lin- 
guistic, but not of any other special science. For instance, a 
geometer who incautiously admitted them, and was consequently 
confuted on a geometrical question, might be proved to be an 
unpractised logician, but would not be proved to be an impostor 
in his pretensions to geometry. Arguments, therefore, derived 
from such pseudo-loci are inadmissible in pirastic. 

4] This recapitulation omits ignoratio elenchi, which indeed 
may well be omitted, for it cannot be distinguished, as Aristotle 
defines it, from secundum quid. Regarding it as the fallacy of 
irrelevant conclusions, we might suppose we found a trace of a 
reference to it in the word dvripacw; but this term occurs in 
the examination of secundum quid, ch. xxv. Some words, how- 
ever, may have slipped out of the text in this recapitulation, 
which, as it stands, is hardly the language of articulately speak- 
ing men. It is not clear why, after his three previous enume- 
rations of the fallacies, Aristotle recapitulates at all. Did he 
intend to formulate the pseudo-axioms by which the sophisms 
may be rehabilitated, and recite the list as a framework in which 
the formulas might be inserted, but afterwards find his design 
more troublesome of execution than he had anticipated, and 
leave it unexecuted ? 

5] For mapadoy:cpol read sogpiorixol osvAAoyispot, or rather 
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wWevdeis cvddoyiopol, for a proof may be sophistic whose pre- 
misses are true but accidental or inappropriate. If accidental 
proofs are to be included under the thirteen fallacious loci, the 
locus of accidens must embrace not only the paralogism of acci- 
dens, but also all syllogisms professing to be scientific whose 
terms are not coextensive; in other words, whose premisses are 
not commensurate (kaOdAov), i.e. universal and convertible; in 
other words, all syllogisms that fall short of demonstration (amd- 
- deufis). 

6] We should read or understand, 76 pdvoy rdde Te onuatver TA 
xaTnyopovmeva, OY Td pdvoy Téd€ onyalvery TA ovTws KaTHYCpotpEva. 

7| There are, then, three gradations :— 

(1) Valid proof (cvAAoyiopds, or GAGs cvAdNoytapds). 

(2) Proof by the false principles above described. This is 
conclusive reasoning and real reasoning, but, as decep- 
tive, it requires some qualification, and we call it 
relative or sophistic proof (mpds rodrov, or codiorixds 
avAdoyiopds). 

(3) Inconelusive reasoning, that is, no proof, but the mere 
semblance of proof (pa:véuevos cvAAoyiomes, OY Tapa- 
Aoyiops). 


CHAPTER IX. 


1] Ie. pseudographemas. 

2] Euclid is said to have written a treatise on geometrical 
fallacies. To expose false argumentation, says Plato investi- 
gating didactic method in the Phedrus, we require a knowledge 
of the truth, and as error depends on the likeness and conse- 
quent confusion of different terms, we must be able to distin- 
guish the terms in question by definition and division. Ac? dpa 
Tov péAdovta amaricew pev Gddov, adroy b& pH dnaticecOa, Thy 
uoidrnta tv évtwv Kal dvopoidryta axpiBds d.edévar.—’ A vdyny 
pev oby.—H obv olds re Eorat, ddjOeav dyvodv Exdotov, tiv Tod 
dyvooupévov dpoidrnta puxpdy re kal peyddnv év Tots dAdois b10~ 
ytyvdoxerv ;— Advvarov.—Odxody trois mapa Ta dvta dofdQover Kal 
dratwpévois dfAov Gs TO TAO0s TodTO BV dyouoTHTwY Tidy EiveEppdn. 
—Tiyverat yotv ofrws.—Eorw obv bmws rexvixds @orar peraBiBd- 
Lew xara cpixpov ba Tov potoTyrev, dnd tod dvtos ExdoToTE emt 
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tovvavtlov andyov, } adtds Todro diadedyew, 6 ph éyvapikas 6 éoriv 
éxactoy rév évrav ;—Od pi wote.—Adyav dpa téxunv, & Eraipe, 6 
Thy ddnOeav pH eldds, Sd€as Se TeOnpevKds, yedo.dy Tid, as Coie, 
kal drexvoy mapéferat.—Kuvduvever. Phedrus, 98. ‘The power of 
deceiving and avoiding deception requires an exact knowledge of 
likenesses and unlikenesses; and unless a man knows the true 
object, he cannot discriminate the degrees of likeness to it in 
other objects. As, then, false belief and error arise from like. 
ness, the art of leading away through gradations of likeness 
from the true to the false, and of avoiding being thus misled, is 
impossible without a knowledge of realities; -and an argumen- 
tative art, armed with opinions instead of knowledge, is an 
absurdity and not truly an art” The knowledge that Plato 
requires for didactic may be divided into two portions, science 
and logic; corresponding to the two portions into which law is 
divided by the jurist, the substantive code and the code of pro- 
cedure. Part will consist of specific doctrines (ida: dpxaf), and 
belongs to the man of science, Euclid or Archimedes: part of 
generic theorems, rather method than doctrine (kowal dpxat), 
and belongs to the dialectician. Accordingly Aristotle bases 
dialectic on the definition of genuine confutation (dAnOijs éAey- 
xos), and makes solution proceed by division and discrimination 
(Saipeors). But, in addition to this, didactic requires similar 
definitions and divisions of the tia: dpyat. See Appendix E on 
the limits of pirastic. 

3] The common sources of probable proof are enumerated in 
the Topica. 

4] Does éxouev 8% map’ dtdéca ylvovra mean that the enstasis 
is derived from the same topics as the proof; or does it mean 
that in some lost chapters the varieties of enstasis had been 
examined? A phrase of the Rhetoric seems to establish the 
latter view: Ai 8 évotdoeis pépovrat, xaddrep ev Trois ronixois, 
retpaxGs. Rhet. 2. 25. 

5] Kat rods awvouévous [édéyxovus] is connected, after a long 
parenthesis, with rov 8 é« ray Kowdv Kal tad pndeplav réxvqv 
[édeyxov] tGv diadexrix@y [éort Oewpeiv |. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1] Of the name of the theorist now criticised, and the precise 
nature of his theory, we have no information; and without this 
information it is difficult to decide whether Aristotle’s argu- 
ments are conclusive, and what is their precise drift. If we may 
trust a partly unintelligible fragment of Eudemus quoted by 
Simplicius, the theorist criticised in this chapter is no other 
than Plato himself: "Eors 8%, ds Eoixe, 76 diopiCew Exacrov mocaxGs 
héyerat peya mpds GAjOerav. TlAdray te yap eloayaydv 76 biocdv 
moAAads dmoplas éAvce, TPAyyaTwv Ov viv ot cofiotal Katrapedyovow 
donep ent ra eidn, kal mpds rovrous rotvoya tov Adyav addpice. 
Simplicius on Phys. Ause.1.2. ‘To distinguish the various 
meanings of equivocal terms is a great step in speculation. For 
Plato solved many difficulties by introducing the doctrine of 
various meaning’s...... and banished words from proof [distin- 
guished reasoning addressed to the word from reasoning addressed 
to the thought ?].’? But it would be rash to place much reliance 
on a corrupt fragment, and it would be strange if Aristotle spoke 
of Plato as ‘certain persons.’ The theorist seems to have hit, 
somewhat vaguely, upon the distinction between word-thinking 
and object-thinking, and to have held that the source of all 
error is word-thinking. 

The substance of Aristotle’s criticism seems to be this :— 

(1) The trains of word-thinking and object-thinking are parallel: 
the same ratiocination may belong to both trains: and it 
is impossible to say when it belongs to each. But if the 
trains constituted two classes of reasoning, they ought 
to be contradistinguished and mutually exclusive. 

(2) Thought requires some further limitation to express object- 
thinking. All word-thinking is thinking. The expres- 
sion, addressed to the thought, therefore, is insufficient 
to exclude word-thinking. 

(3) The fact of being addressed to the thought is only an ex- 
ternal relation of an argument, its relation to the respon- 
dent. But the relations of a thing may vary by the change 
of its correlatives, while the thing itself remains unchanged. 
They are its most extrinsic and accidental attributes, and 
cannot form the principle of its subdivision. 
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But, it may be answered, are there not some arguments whose 
essential nature is such that they cannot be represented by a 
train of object-thought? Yes: and these are recognized under 
the head of fallacies in diction. But there is another class of 
reasonings, independent of diction, and therefore belonging pos- 
sibly to the train of object-thinking, which are yet fallacious. 

2] So read for olduevos épwracbat ep’ o. 

8] After onualvey insert rd év onpaivov. 

4] The amphibolous reasoning about speech of the speechless 
(ch. iv) is conclusive with an ambiguous minor term, that is, 
the conclusion does not contradict the thesis. 

The homonymous argument about Homer has an ambiguous 
middle, and therefore is inconclusive. 

In saying that the fallacy of the argument in figura dictionis 
lies both in the sequence and in the contradiction, Aristotle 
seems to mean, that we have the option of treating the conclu- 
sion as contradictory but not legitimate, or as legitimate but not 
contradictory. Thus: Thesis:—It is impossible to give what 
one has not got. Confutation:—It is possible to give but few, 
having many: to give but few, having many, is to give as one 
has not got (see ch. xxii): therefore it is possible to give as one 
has not got. This conclusion is valid, but does not contradict 
the thesis.. The conclusion, Therefore it is possible to give 
what one has not got, contradicts the thesis but does not follow 
from the premisses. 

The defects of accidens and consequens (illicit process and 
undistributed middle) and petitio principii lie in the sequence: 
of ignoratio elenchi and non causa pro causa in the contra- 
diction: of secundum quid and verbal fallacies, sometimes in 
the contradiction, sometimes in the sequence. We may distin- 
guish, then, between conclusive syllogism and conclusive con- 
futation. For in the second of these classes the syllogism is 
conclusive, the confutation inconclusive. 

5] This is a resumption of the second of his former positions: 
viz. that a reasoning with unambiguous terms is not addressed 
to the thought if the respondent thinks them ambiguous. 

6] This is a resumption of the first of his former positions: 
viz. that a reasoning with ambiguous terms is addressed to the 
thought if the respondent thinks them unambiguous, What 
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Aristotle says amounts to this: Word-thinking is thinking ; and, 
after one has given the respondent the option of assenting or 
dissenting or distinguishing, it cannot be pretended that one 
has not come at his real belief or thought. 

7] Read cira épwrncdrw tis, or, efra épwrjcavros. 

8] This seems to imply that the theorist maintained all 
object-thinking to be infallible, and all confutation confined to 
the sphere of word-thinking, and more or less invalid. 

9] Aristotle elsewhere has himself used the antithesis which 
he now so severely criticizes. Xpyoiov 8% 7d pev Tocayas Acye- 
tat emeokepOat mpos 7d yiverOar Kat’ adts 76 mpayya Kab pl mpds 
7d dvoua Tovs ovAdoyiopods. “AdjAov yap évTos TocayGs déyeral, 
evddxeras py emt radtov rév re daoxpivdmevoy kal Tov epwrdvra 
pepe tiv didvoravy. "Epdavobévros 5& mocax@s héyerat Kal emi 
tl pépav tiOnot, yedotos dv daivoro 6 épwrdv, et ph mpds TodTo Tov 
Adyov movotro. Xpijomov 5&¢ kal mpos TO py TapadoyicOAvar kat 
Tpos TO mapadoyicacbat. .. . Todro 8 obk emi mdvtov duvatdv, GAN’ 
érav | TGV TOAAaXGs Acyouevwn Ta wey GAnO} Ta 5e Wevdj. Topica, 
1.18. ‘The use to the respondent of knowing the different 
significations of a name is to confine the reasoning to the real 
object of thought and prevent it from merely bearing on the 
words. For if the varieties of signification are not known, the 
questioner and answerer may be thinking of different objects: 
but when the respondent has pointed out the different significa- 
tions and which he intends in his premiss or thesis, it would be 
ridiculous in the questioner to direct his reasoning to a different 
object. The use to the questioner is, if the answerer is ignorant 
of the different significations, to construct a paralogism. . . . This 
can only be done when a proposition is true in one sense and 
false in another.’ Od yap mpds Tov &w Adyov 7H amddeifts, ANAL 
mpos Tov év TH Wuxi, ered odd ovdAdoyopds’ del yap Eotuy evorhvar 
mpos tov &f@ Adyov, AAAG Tpds Tov Eow Adyov odK def, Analytica 
Posteriora, 1.10. ‘Proof and demonstration hinge, not on the 
expressed, but on the conceived premiss. The expressed pre- 
miss is always open to enstasis, the conceived premiss not 
always.’ If the answerer can often oppose to the expressed 
premiss, éf Adyos, of the questioner an enstasis which is un- 
available against the intended premiss, gow Adyos; surely the 
questioner also can often construct with the expressed concession 
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of the answerer or direct against his expressed thesis, efw Adyos, 
a proof which is impossible with the intended concession or 
unavailable against the intended thesis. "Oz. piv oby dno Tis 
abris elot Siavolas duddrepos of Adyou, SjAov. “Eort & ody 6 abrés 
TpdTos mpds &mavtas THs évTévgews' ob pev yap TeLOods S€ovrat, of 
dé Bias. "Ocor pev yap ex tod amopjoa bnédaBov obtws, Tobrwy 
ebiatos  &yvowa’ od yap mpds Tov Adyov GAAG mpds Thy didvotay 7 
andvrnots attév. “Ooo d& Adyov ydpw A€yovat, rovTwy B édreyyxos 
laots rob 7 év tH povn Adyov Kal tod ev Tots dvdpacw. Metaphy- 
sica, 3. 5. ‘The doctrines that the same thing can be and not 
be, and that all opinions are true, are clearly the same in prin- 
ciple: but all disputants are not to be encountered by the same 
method, for some require persuasion, others violence. Where 
the opinion is the result of honest doubts it is an error which 
can easily be healed. For here we have to encounter not words 
but convictions [or, if dmdvtnois is the act of the respondent, 
For here the opposition is not addressed to our words but to our 
meaning]. Where it is merely maintained from the love of dis- 
putation, the only remedy is confutation of the expressed and 
verbal thesis by the expressed and verbal concessions.’ Here 
we have an admission from Aristotle that in certain controversies 
his own arguments would be addressed not to the thought of 
the respondent but to his words. He considers the axiom or 
principle of contradiction a necessary proposition and one that is 
necessarily believed. If, then, it is denied by a respondent and 
we argue in its defence, we cannot address his thought, that is, 
argue against his conviction, for he has no conviction to be argued 
against. In the passage from the Metaphysic, Aristotle speaks 
with confidence of confuting the contradictor of the axiom, though 
he admits it would be difficult: but the passage from the Ana- 
lytic, which refers to the same subject, implies that the verbal 
triumph would remain with the respondent who denied the axiom. 
The different expressions of Aristotle respecting the anti- 
thesis, addressed to the word, addressed to the thought, seem, 
however, to be reconcilable. He does not deny the existence of 
the antithesis, but denies that it constitutes a differentia of 
arguments (odK éort diaopa t4v Adywv) of so intrinsic and essen- 
tial a character as to be fit to form the basis of a classification. 
10] Tlovety has MS. authority and seems more natural than 
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nadeiv, which is Bekker’s reading. Whichever we read, the sense 
is the same. The following propositioy is only true where both 
the units and twos are taken collectively. If we take either dis- 
tributively, we affirm that each unit or each two is equal to four. 

11] In ch. xv. the questioner is recommended to distinguish 
and divide and exclude from his propositions any objectionable 
interpretation in order to anticipate objection and obtain without 
trouble the necessary premisses. But of course he would only 
do this for his own purposes, that is, with the premisses capable 
of being honestly employed, not with the premisses charged with 
the fallacy. In ch. xvii. Aristotle goes further, and admits that 
a confutation, where the respondent is taken by surprise in con- 
sequence of overlooking distinctions, is not genuine: and that, 
at all events, if the respondent is limited to answering Yes or 
No, the distinctions ought to be drawn by the questioner. Nov dé 
dud TO a) KAAGS epwrav Tods TuvOavopévovs avdyKn TpooaToKplyer- 
Gal tt Tov épwrdevor, SopSodvra Ti» poxOnpiay Ths mpoTarews, eel, 
dieAopevou ye ixavas, 7} val i} ob dvayxn A€yew Tov aTroxpirdwevov. 

Didactic reasoning differs from pirastic because the didactic 
reasoner is supposed to be in possession of the truth: it differs 
from apodictic or scientific reasoning because, apparently, there 
is but one genuine scientific proof of each theorem, whereas 
didactic reasoning must be accommodated to the capacity and 
character of the learner. The true problem of the Phzdrus is 
the investigation of didactic method; which seems to prove that 
this dialogue was not an early Platonic composition, but written 
after Plato thought he had said enough on the nature of the 
elenchus or negative dialectic. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1] Pawédpevos nepi dv is the same as pawdpevos Kara TO Tpaypa 
above, and dawédpevos mept rdvde below. In fact, wep) tévde has 
probably slipped out before fawwépevos in the present passage. 
A man may be confuted and yet not proved to be in the wrong 
on the point in dispute. He may be right in his special facts, 
which may alone be important, but appear to be confuted by 
failing to detect some slight mis-statement of a metaphysical 
premiss, which is ill-apprehended because it is abstract, and is 
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not really an element of the doctrine in question. This species 
of sophistic proof was discussed in ch. viii. 

2] Svddjgoytopoi would be a better reading, for the proofs in 
question are not paralogisms. TlapaAoyiopoi, however, may stand, 
for the proofs in question may be compared either with scien- 
tific proof or with the pseudographema, and the pseudographema 
is a paralogism (mapadoytorixds e€ Gpicpévov tivds yévous dpyav 
below). The second species of sophistic proof simulates scientific 
proof as the first simulated pirastic. We have not yet had it 
in this treatise (except in note 5 to ch. vi), but it is alluded to 
in the Analytic: "EmloracOat d& oldued” Exactov Gms, GAA ph 
TOv codiaTiKoy TpdTOV TOV Kara ovpBEBnKds, Grav THY T airlay oid- 
peda ywookey dv iy Td Tpaypyd eorww, or éxelvov airla éori, Kab ph 
evdéxecOat todr dAAws éxew. An. Post. 1.2. ‘Science absolute, 
as opposed to sophistic science or accidental proof, is the know- 
ledge of the cause and necessity of a law.’ Neither the cause 
nor the necessity can be exposed by any but essential or commen- 
surate premisses. Accidental premisses, then, will be sophistic. 
Emel & ef dvdyxns sadpyes mept Exacrov yévos 80a Oxa aire imdpyes 
kal 9 €xacrov, pavepoy Ort wept Tv Kal’ abra brapydvrwv ai ém- 
oTnpovikal dmodetfers kal éx Tév towdtTwy elol. Ta pev yap cvpBe- 
Byxdra ov« dvayxaia, dar otk dvdyky 76 cvprépacpa eldévat didre 
tmdpxet... 7d dé didti enlaracOas Eatt 76 did rod airiov énloracba. 
At aird dpa be Kal rd pécov 7@ Tplrw Kal Td mpGrov TO péo@ 
bndpxew. An. Post. 1. 6. ‘Essential attributes furnish the 
only necessary propositions and must form the premisses and 
conclusions of scientific demonstration. Accidents are contin- 
gent and cannot exhibit the reason or cause of a necessary law. 
Both the major and minor premiss, then, must be essential.’ 
Awa Todro ovd’ dv ris deifn Kal exartov rd rplywvoy dmodeifer q 
pid} érépa Bre dv0 dpbds exer Exactov, rd icdmdevpov Xwpis Kal 76 
cxadnves kat Td loooked€s, obrw ofde 7d tplywvor Sri dv0 dpbais, 
py tov codiotixdy Tpdr0v, ode KaOdAov Tpiywvov, odd ef ynOév eoTt 
napa tadta tplywvov erepov. Od yap 7 tpiywvov olde. An. Post. 
1.5. ‘If one were to prove in detail of each species of triangle, 
equilateral, scalene, isosceles, the equality of their interior angles 
to two right angles, he might exhaust the possible cases, but his 
predicate would not be essential and commensurate, and he 
would only have a sophistical science.’ 
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To complete the statement of Aristotle’s view, it should be 
added that essential propositions are*those whose predicate 
cannot be defined without naming the subject, or whose subject 
cannot be defined without naming the predicate. Kal’ aira be 
(A€yo) 80a tmdpye. te ev 7 rh eotiv, ofov tpiydve ypaypn kal 
ypappn ottyyn, i) yap otola abrév ex todrey éori, cal év 7H Ady 
TS A€yovte tl éoriww evuTdpyer Kal Goois TOV evuTapxdvTwv adrois 
aita év T@ Ady@ evuTdpxover Te Ti eott SyAodvTL ofov Td edOd 
brapxet ypaypy Kal Td wepipepes, kal Td TepiTTov Kal Gpriov apiOua, 
kal T6 mptov Kal ovrOeroy kal iodmAevpov Kal érepdunxes’ Kal Tact 
tovros érumdpxovew év TS Ady TO Ti eats A€yovte évOa pev ypapyr} 
évOa 8 dpibuds...... Ta apa Acydpeva emt rév amdAGs emtotytay Kal? 
atta otrws, os évuTdpyew Tois Katnyopovmevois } evuTMdpxerOat, db? 
aird ré ort kal e€ dvdyxns. An. Post. 1. 4. ‘An attribute is 
essential that enters into the conception of the subject, as line 
enters into the conception of triangle and point of line. It helps 
to compose the essence of the subject, and is found in its defi- 
nition. Or, it is an attribute in whose definition the subject is 
contained. Straight and curved are attributes of line; and even 
and odd, prime and compound, square and scalene, of number ; 
and we cannot define them without mentioning the subjects they 
attach to, line and number...... In the essential premisses, then, 
of absolute science, where the subject is either contained in the 
definition of the predicate, or contains the-predicate in its own 
definition, the essence of the terms is the cause of their con- 
junction and the conjunction is necessary.’ A modern logician 
might admit that, as a condition of science, we must have pro- 
positions of causation, and that in causal propositions the ante- 
cedent and consequent terms must bear to one another a certain 
definite relation; but he would insist that the test of this rela- 
tion was not definition, but the inductive methods of agreement 
and difference. To reconcile these doctrines it would be neces- 
sary to assert that these methods are methods of definition. But 
even then a difference would remain. For the modern logician 
would be satisfied by an objective relation, discovered by expe- 
rience: while Aristotle seems further to require a subjective rela- 
tion, viz. such that it should be impossible to conceive one of 
the terms without at the same time conceiving the other. 

3] I do not know what distinction is intended between wev- 
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doypddnua and Wevdoypddnua mepi ddnOés, unless it is that of art 
and science. It is evident that the quadrature of the circle by 
lunules was not the method of Hippocrates, as is generally 
supposed. His method was what Aristotle elsewhere calls the 
method of segments (see Appendix F). The problem of 
squaring the circle, i.e. of finding a square whose area shall 
equal that of a given circle, long occupied the scientific world; 
and, like the problem of perpetual motion, was a favourite arena 
of the unscientific long after the scientific had pronounced it 
insoluble. Modern mathematicians: are agreed that it cannot 
be solved by arithmetic or geometry, the only methods of the 
ancients, and requires the method of infinitesimals. See an 
article on the quadrature of the circle, by De Morgan, in the 
National Encyclopedia. Aristotle seems to have suspected it 
was insoluble from his expression, Ei cal retpaywviCerai 6 xbdos: 
in the Categories he asserts that it had not been solved in his 
day: "Eri 76 pev emorntoy avaipeBev ovvavaipel thy emoripuny, 7 
8& emoriun 16 emotnToyv od cvvavaipe...... ofov Kal 6 Tod KtKdov 
Tetpaywviopos el ye Coty, emoriun pev adtod obk éorw oddére, 
airds 8& émoryréy éorw. Cat. 7. ‘Without a knowable there 
can be no knowledge, but without knowledge there may be a 
knowable: if, for instanee, the quadrature of the circle is pos- 
sible, it is knowable, though at present it is not known.’ 

4] Kara 1rd ampaywa here means more than it did in the | 
beginning of the chapter, where its force was limited by the 
words ra xowd. There it meant, necessarily connected with a 
subject, though not coextensive with it. Here it is equivalent 
to kata Thy olkelav Odor, and means coextensive, or commen- 
surate, with a given sphere. 

5] So read, as the sense requires, for rv yewperpyy. 

6] Here pev is followed by no corresponding clause, and the 
text is doubtless corrupt. We might add, after d7A0r, GAAd xdv 
mepl Td yewperpixa ety, or we might read, 6 8 dnd Thy diadexrixyy. 
Tlep) pévroe rGAXa ort epiorixds éort, dfjAov, or something equivalent. 
In the first case raAAa would mean ra xowd, in the second case it 
would mean r& tza, or, rather, rd yeoperpixd. In any case the 
drift is certain, viz. that the same problem, e. g. the quadrature 
of the circle, may be handled either in a sophism or in a pseudo- 
grapheme. 
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7] ‘Apudrrew, or épapydrrew, is a technical term in describing 
dialectical proof. “Eort yap otro deifa. Somep Bptowy roy rerpa- 
yovrpdr. Kara xowdy re yap dexvdovow of rowdror Adyot, 5 Kal 
érépp tmdpfer 81d Kal én’ GAAwy epapydrrovaw of Adyor ob ovyye- 
_vev. Odxodv obdx f exeivo: énfloratat, GAAG Kare oupBeByKds’ od 
yap dv edijpyorrey 4 andderfis Kal én’ GAAO yévos. An. Post. 1. 9. 
‘Such a proof, like Bryso’s squaring of the circle, as it may 
conclude by a cause that is not confined to the given subject, 
but is found in other genera, is transferable to a heterogeneous 
subject-matter. But if the essence of the subject and not an 
accident is the cause of knowledge, the demonstration is not 
transferable to any other genus.’ The paraphrast says, ‘O 8 and 
Tivey Koworépwy Kal ttepBawvdvrwy Kal ToAdOly puo(drTwy yéveow 
éptorexds. For tnepBatvdvrwy [transcendent] Aristotle would have 
said, ueraBawdvrav. “Qor } &mdGs avaykn 16 aitd elvar yévos 7 
my, et pede f anddeigis weraBatvew. An. Post. 1.7. ‘Two sub- 
jects must be the same in species or genus, if a demonstration 
can be transferred from the one to the other.’ 

8] Kaéé\ov must be taken in the sense in which it is de- 
scribed in the Analytic, as equivalent to a0’ airé, and therefore 
6 xaOédou will mean 6 ék tGv Slav dpyv amodextixés. Even the 
philosopher (6 guAdcogos) who has the most comprehensive 
sphere must deal with his problems commensurately and essen- 
tially (a@éAov, xa’ airé), and therefore is limited in his pre- 
misses and conclusions. Unlike the dialectician, he has nothing 
to say to geometrical problems. : 

9] Tas 8 airds dpyas andvrwv civar rév cvddoytopav advvarov. 
sie "Etepat yap ToAAGy TH yever ai dpyal wal 08d epapydrrovoa. 
Analytica Posteriora, 1.32. ‘The principles of all deduction are 
not identical...... They are heterogeneous and vary with the sub- 
ject, and are inapplicable beyond their respective spheres.’ The 
constitution of philosophy imagined by those who maintained 
the unity of first principles was probably such as we have in 
Hegel’s system, where the laws of physic and ethic are repe- 
titions of the laws of the development of reason laid down in 
the logic: or in Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, where the theo- 
rems of ethical and natural science are exemplifications of the - 
general laws of evolution and its component processes of differ- 
entiation and integration, which themselves are again affiliated 
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on a primary axiom of the persistence of force, a principle which 
-very much resembles, if it is not identical with, the Aristotelian 
axiom. 

In the Metaphysic we are told that though all being’ does 
not belong to a single genus (xaOéAov,- ab’ év), yet as referrible to 
a common standard (mpds év) it belongs to a single science, 
philosophy. Té 8& dv dé€yerar pév ToAAaxGs, GAAG mpds ev cal 
play twa vow, nal odx dpavipos. ....Od pdvov 88 [mepl] rev Kal? 
év Aeyouevav emotipyns éoTl Oewpioa pus, GAAG Kal Tév Tpds lav 
Acyouevay iow... Ajdov obv Sr cal 7a dvTa judas Oewphras F dvra 
atees kai el pj €ote 76 dv 7) 76 ev KaddAov Kal tadtd ent mdvTev 7 Xo- 
potdv, dovep tows ov« éort. Metaphysica, 3.2. ‘The meanings of 
being, though heterogeneous, are referred to one standard, and . 
the word is not equivocal. As not only homogeneous subjects, 
or those that are denoted by a univocal name, belong to one 
science, but also all that are related to a common standard, 
the essential attributes of being will be investigated by a single 
science, though being may not be a genus or a separate entity.’ 
Dialectic resembles philosophy in the wideness of its range: 
"Enel domep art kab dpiOyod f dpiOuds iia 7407... duotws 8 Kat 
aTepeg....éaTw erepa tba, otrw kal roe dvTi H dv Eorr Twa tba, 
kal tar éorl mepi Gy tod pidocdou emickeywacbar raAnOes. Typyciov 
d€° of yap diaAextixol kal cogiotal radrov pev brodvovtat oxima TO 
prroodpe’ 7 yap coduotixyn pawouevyn pdvov copia éortt, wai ot dua- 
Aextixol Siadéyovtar wep) Gadvtwv' Kowdy S& Tac. TO dv éort, dia- 
Aéyovrat d& wept TovTwv SiArov Oru dd Td Tis Pidocodlas etvat adra 
oixeia. Tlept wey yap 76 aitd yevos orpéperat ) coguotixi Kai 7 dia- 
Aextixy TH prdocodla, GAAG diahéeper rhs wev TH Tpdm Tis dSuvdpeus, 
Tis d& Tod Blov TH mpoaipécer. “Eore dé 7 BiadeKtiKy TetpacTiri} mept 
Sv h pirocodia yropiotixy, 7 8% codioTixh paivouérn, obca 8 od. 
Metaph. 3.2. ‘As number and solidity have certain essential 
attributes, which are examined by particular sciences, so being 
has certain essential attributes, which are investigated by phi- 
losophy. For dialectic and sophistic assume the garb of phi- 
losophy. Their range is universal; and being, the theme of 
philosophy, is universal. The other two deal with the universe 

*of being because it is the proper sphere of philosophy. For 
philosophy has the same sphere as sophistic and dialectic; but 
differs from dialectic in the nature of her power, from sophistic 
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in the aim of her life: for she is scientific, while dialectic is 
pirastic, [or, as Grote would say, she is qositive and dogmatic, 
while dialectic is negative and sceptical,] and sophistic a sham.’ 
But philosophy is restricted to scientific methods, and has 
appropriate problems; dialectic is unrestricted in problem and 
process. Dialectic proof, therefore, differs not only from 
scientific, but’ also from philosophic proof: and the sophism 
differs from the philosophic as well as from the scientific pseudo- 
graphema. 

10] This seems to be the point of connexion with the pre- 
ceding chapter. We saw there that some theorist had identified 
dialectic and didactic. But they must be distinct: for didactic, 
ex vi termini, proves something or other; dialectic is merely 
pirastic, and proves nothing. It interrogates, that is, is willing 
to accept a denial of any truth whatever, and therefore cannot 
prove any single conclusion. If, like the sciences, dialectic 
proved any theorems, dialectic, like the sciences, whatever other 
problems it left open, would refuse to allow the truth of its 
principles to be called in question. Didactic then, though 
conversational in form, is not, in the true sense of the word, 
épwrntic. Perhaps for adore we should read ére or émeira; 
for the train of thought seems to be, that even if there were a 
universal science, it could not be dialectic, because dialectic 
interrogates. 

11] In the mathematics it is possible not only by synthesis 
to obtain compound formulas by composition of elementary for- 
mulas, but also by analysis from formulas respecting the com- 
pound to obtain by decomposition a knowledge of the elementary 
factors. But though the pirastic reasoner must possess some 
derivative propositions respecting the subject-matter; must 
know, for instance, that the thesis advanced by the respondent 
is false, and that certain deducible consequences are impossible ; 
yet these propositions are not such as to enable him to deduce 
from them by analytical reasoning the primary laws that govern 
the subjects and attributes in question. Otherwise pirastic 
would imply science ; for knowledge of a conclusion as deducible 
from the primary laws is science. Compare, Ei jv ddvvarov 
ex Wevdods drnbes deitar, pddiov dv jv 7d dvadvew. *Avréstpede 
yap dv é dvdyxns. “Eotw yap 70 A dv, TovTov 8 dvros tabi éotw, 
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& ofda 67. dori, olov 1d Bs éx rovrwy dpa del€w bre eorw exeivo. 
"Avtiotpéper 5& MaAdovy Ta ev Tois pabhpacw, bre oddtv cvuBEBnkds 
AapBdvovow, GAAG Kal ToT@ duadepovor rGv év trois Siaddyous, AAN 
épirpovs. Anal. Post. 1.12. “If true conclusions never resulted 
from false premisses, it would be easy to obtain by analytical 
reasoning the principles on which any theorem depends. For 
the principles and theorem would be related to one another 
as the terms of a convertible proposition. If the antecedent 
A involves the consequent B, when I knew the existence of B 
I might infer the existence of 4. This reciprocal demonstration 
is more common in science than in dialectic, for the premisses 
of science are never accidents but. definitions.’ 

12] The introduction of the word nature (¢vois) may remind 
us of a negative definition of logic in the pantheistic system of 
Hegel, where logic is defined to be reason before the creation 
of the world, or, reason antecedent to nature; the three succes- 
sive transformations of reason being logical truth, nature, and 
morality. In the passage before us, however, gvsis includes 
moralities as well as laws of nature. 

13] It appears that a pseudographema would he legitimate 
in pirastic: for if the respondent could not solve it, it would 
prove his ignorance of the science (worel SfAov ef dyvoei, ch. vill). 
The pseudographema, however, does not belong to pirastic; for 
pirastic is not supposed to have sufficient knowledge of scientific 
principles to construct a pseudographema. 

Pirastic proof is intermediate between sophistic proof and 
scientific proof. The former has no particularity (iio); the 
latter no universality (kowdv) ; pirastic has both particularity 
and universality. Scientific proof cannot be extended beyond 
its private sphere: sophistic confutation proves no ignorance in 
a particular sphere: pirastic confutation tests knowledge in a 
particular sphere by principles applicable to every sphere. ‘O 
kata Td mpaypa, i.e. lows, OewpGv Ta Kowd, TetpactiKds. See 
above. For a further examination of ra xowd see Appendix D. 
Whately has divided fallacies into logical and extra-logical. We 
shall see in Appendix D that this division will not bear exami- 
nation. Aristotle’s division is into dialectical (coicpara) and 
extra-dialectical or scientific (pevdoypapjyara). If we define 
dialectic to be opinionative reasoning and logic the science 
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of proof, we may divide dialectical fallacies into logical and 
extra-logical, but logical will include allethat Whately considers 
extra-logical. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1] "Ets 6 codtatixds tpdr0s, To dyeww els ToLodrov mpds b edtopy- 
gouey em xetpnudrav. Totro 8 éora: dre pev dvayxatov, éré dé 
pawduevov avayxaiov, bre 5% otre atvduevov otre dvayxaiov. 
*"Avaykaioy piv ovv Stav, dpynsapévou Tov amokpivopevoy Tv mpos 
Thy O€ow TL xpnoluwv, Tpds TotTo Tov’s Adyous Tothrat, Tuyxdvy b& 
Touro Towodrov dv mpos b ebmopeiv éori emixeipndrwv. “Opolws 5% 
cal drav, dmaywyiy apds Te dia TOD Ketmevou Tornoduevos, avaipeiv 
emxeipy tovrov yap dvatpeBévros wal TO mpokelwevov dvaipetrat. 
Paivduevov 8 dvayxaiov, drav daivynras pev xpyoysov Kal oixetov 
Tijs Oecews, ui) 7 O¢, mpds 0 ylyvovrar ot Adyot, etre Apynoauévov Tod 
tov Adyov inéxovros, elre dnaywyhs évddLov 8a THs Oécews mpds 
aitd ywopevns avaipetvy enixepet abtd: 7d 5% AoiTdv, Stay pire 
dvaykatoy # pare patvduevov mpos b ylvovtas of Adyo, GdAws 5é Ta- 
pebehéyxecOar ovpBairn TO dnoxpivopevp. Act 5 eddrAaBetoOar Tov 
éoxarov Tov pnOévTav tpdTHv’ TavTEeAGs yap amnpTnuevos Kal GAdd- 
Tptos éouxey elvar Tis SuaAdeKTuKys. Ard det kal rov dmoxpwduevor ph 
duoKoAalvew, GAAG TiOévar TA wh) XpHoysa mpds Thy Oéow, emronpat- 
vopevov Soa ph doce? pev, TiOnor 5é. Maddov yap anopeiv os émtro- 
TOAD oupBalver Tois épwrdaw, brav TdvTwv TWEenévav adtois Tov 
rotovrov mi) tepalvecw. Topica, 2.5. ‘There is also the sophistic 
method of leading the respondent on to ground where attack 
is easy. This is sometimes really necessary, sometimes ap- 
parently necessary, sometimes neither really nor apparently. It 
is really necessary when a premiss directly bearing on the thesis 
is denied by the respondent and happens to be easy for the 
questioner to argue: or when the questioner has deduced a con- 
sequence from the thesis and argues to prove its absurdity. It 
is apparently necessary if the proposition only appears to be an 
appropriate premiss or necessary consequence of the thesis. 
When neither really nor apparently necessary, it may give an 
opportunity for a collateral or by-confutation. The last method 
must be avoided, for it is quite alien to dialectic. When it is 
practised, the respondent should not be obstructive, but grant 
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every proposition that is unconnected with the thesis, observing 
that he is willing to grant it for the sake of argument, though 
he knows it to be false. For the questioner is the more dis- 
comfited, if notwithstanding the most liberal admissions he fails 
to confute the thesis.’ The second case, which Aristotle im- 
plies may be practised by the dialectician, shews the affinity 
of dialectic and sophistic, for the locus, so far at least as it 
consists of reductio ad absurdum, is the fallacy of non causa 
pro causa. 

2] ie. ev ry TOy mpotdvewy éxroyn. See Topica, 1.14. Though 
dialectic is characterized by its metaphysical principles (xowd), 
sometimes called forms of thought, yet it must always have 
special premisses (ié:a), which some have called its matter, and 
Aristotle its materials (épyava). As they are extraneous to the 
art of dialectic, they are dismissed in the Topica with the remark 
that a collection (é«Aoy7) must be made of them. They are here 
called pre-eminently premisses (mpordoets), because the universal 
maxims, though often treated as premisses, are usually sup- 
pressed, and are often viewed not as premisses, but as regulative 
principles, or precepts for the conduct of argument. rotyetor 
or témos is elsewhere opposed to the ein or special premisses ; 
here the collection of etn is called a oro.xeiov. Thesis is here 
used not for any tenet defended by the respondent, but in the 
special sense of paradox. See Topica, 1. 11. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


1] I do not see how else to translate the text. But there is 
no relation of genus and species in the first example: for double 
and double of half are not so related. We might construct a 
syllogism respecting duplicity, containing the relation of genus 
and species, thus: Double is equivalent to multiple of a half; 
therefore double of a half is multiple of a half of a half. But 
this would not involve iteration ad infinitum, like the first 
example. 

2] Perhaps 4 ovcia should be cancelled. It is not a proper 
term to express the subject of an attribute, and the words év 
and rovrois shew that the nominative to mpoodnAo‘ra: is a plural. 
Accordingly, Waitz proposes for 7 odaia to read r& dzoxelyeva, 
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The predicates described are one of the two classes of essential 
predicates investigated by science. Seeech. xi, note 2. 

8] Aristotle says that double, in the expression double of a 
half, is not exactly equivalent to double placed independently. 
The other fallacy consists in falsely defining odd as if it were 
odd number. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1] For 4 arGéois we require, 7 dppevos 7 OAeos K«Afjous, ‘ the 
masculine and feminine termination or form.’ See below. 

2] For Aecyouévors read A€yerOa, or read ywopuévois and after 
duolws understand A€yecOar or EppnvederOar. 

3] In figura dictionis the same form is common to different 
categories, e.g. the substantive name, nomen substantivum, to 
substances and accidents: in the fallacy of solecism the same 
form is common to the nominative and accusative. In figura 
dictionis we are cheated into an error of fact: in the fallacy of 
solecism we are cheated into a wrong grammatical construction. 
The employment of the word solecism, which properly means an 
impropriety of diction or a violation of grammar, to express an 
impropriety of action or a violation of some practical science, 
has become a common metaphor. Referring to ch. iv. we shall 
see that one of the instances of amphibolia would furnish a fallacy 
of solecism: "Apa roBro, 6 dpG Kopioxos, dpG; Totro bé Kiwy dove 
6p& 6 Kopioxos, ov klova adda, Klov. 

4] In the Rhetoric Aristotle treats of invention, expression, 
and arrangement. Tpla éorly & de? mpayparevOijvar wep tov 
Adyov, ev pev ex tivwv al lores Evovrat, Sevrepov Se wept Thy 
Aékw, tpirov 8& TGs xp tdgar Ta pepn Tod Adyov. Rhetoric, 3. 1. 
In the Topica he treats of invention and arrangement. Meéxpt 
bev ody Tod ebpeiv Tov Témov duolws Tod pidocddov Kal To diadeK- 
riod h oxéyis. Td & qdy tTadra rarrew Kal epwrnuarifer idiov Tob 
BiaAextiKod’ pods erepov yap may Td Totodrov. Te@ d& pirocddy Kal 
Cyrodrre xa’ Eavrdv ovdev pédet, Cav AdnOF Mev 7 Kal yrodpiya dC dv 
6 ovAdoytopds, pt} OF 8 aira 6 dmoxpwépevos ba 7d civeyyus eivar 
708 ef dpxiis kal mpoopay TO cupPyoduevor™ GAN tows kav onovddoeev 
drt pddvora yrodpysa Kal obveyyus eivar Ta dfidpata’ ex TovT@Y yap 
of émornuovixol ovddoyiopot. Topica, 8.1. ‘Invention of the 
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method of argument belongs to philosophy and dialectic alike: 
the arrangement and shaping of the questions to dialectic alone. 
The philosopher and solitary inquirer, when he has discovered 
true and evident premisses, has no trouble from the refusal of 
the respondent to grant them, because they bear immediately on 
the problem, and manifestly confute his thesis. He is glad to 
have them connected as closely and evidently as possible with 
the problem; for so they must be in scientific proof.’ From 
the contents of the following chapter it appears that rdfis ex- 
presses rather tactics than simply arrangement. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1] For édéyyew read AavOdveww. 

2] It seems that Aristotle was capable of giving precepts for 
lengthiness, but they are not extant, unless he refers to what he 
said about unnecessary propositions in the Topica, 8. 1. 

8] Various methods of concealment are given in the Topica, 
8.1. E. g. to keep back till the last moment the conclusions of 
the inductions and prosyllogisms that furnish the premisses of 
confutation (7) d:apOpw0évtay TSv TpoTépwr avddoytoyG») ; to leave 
the subject of dispute and obtain concessions respecting its cor- 
relatives or paronyms (ra ovororxa) ; to smuggle in the important 
premiss with a quantity of wrelevant matter (év mapaBtorw 
mpoatibévres kabdmep of Wevdoypadodrres) ; &e. 

4] "Ere 81a tis dpoudrntos muvOdverOar' cal yap mOavoy kal 
AavOdvet paddov TH KabdArov. Ofov dre donep emothsn Kal dyvoua 
rév évavtlav 4 adr}, ottw «at ateOnois tév evavtiwy 7 adr, t 
avanadw, ered) aloOnois % adti, cal emortijyn. Totro 8 éoriv 
Spoov enaywyh, od phy radrdy ye. “Exet pév yap amo rév 
«ad éxacra To KaOddov AapBdverat, emt SF Tv suotwv odK gate 
To AauBavduevov Td Kadddov id 5 mdvtTa ta Spord eort. Topica, 
8.1. ‘Another method of concealment is to reason by simi- 
litude, that is, to reason directly from particulars to similar 
particulars. The reasoning is persuasive and the immediate 
premiss is not disclosed. For instance, as the intellectual 
appreciation or non-appreciation of contraries is identical and 
simultaneous, so is the sensational, and vice versa. The 
mode of proof resembles induction, but differs, because it does 
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not express the universal proposition, but passes at once to the 
particular conclusion.” This mode of reasoning has lately risen 
to distinction. Mill considers it the true or natural type of all 
reasoning, induction and syllogism being artificial. Grote finds 
here the long-sought criterion between true opinion and know- 
ledge: true opinion, so far as it is not merely a lucky guess 
but founded on evidence, passing immediately from particulars 
to particulars without recognizing the intermediate law. See 
his comment on the Meno. After ddA in the text perhaps we 
should add dvavupov. 

5] Kal ra ddtydwis ddfya, so read, comparing ch. xxiv, for «al 
TO TOAAGKIS TOAAG. - 

6] In the Rhetoric this artifice is given as the fallacy figura 
dictionis. Téa: & «lol rév gdawvopdvev evOvpnudtrwv eis pev 6 
mapa Ti A€éw, kal rovTov ev pev pépos Somep ev Tots dSiadextixois 
TO py ovAAOyodpevoyv cvuTEpaguaTiKGs TO TeAEuTaioy elnety, odK 
dpa 76 Kal Td, dvdycn dpa 7d Kal Té. Kal 7d rots évévurpaow 
[oikefov ?] 70 cvvertpapperws Kal dvtixetpeves elvety paiverat évOd- 
pnua. ‘EH yap toiatrn d€fis xépa éoriv evOuuhuatos. Kal ouxe 70 
Towdroy elvar mapa TO oyijua ths AéEews. Rhet. 2. 24. ‘One 
locus of seeming oratorical proof is diction. One division of this 
is, as in dialectic, without proving to conclude in the language 
of proof: “It follows, then, that this must be true:” “ It 
follows, then, that that must be false.” For crowded and anti- 
thetical propositions look like proof, because such diction is the 
vehicle of proof: and the fallacy is figura dictionis.’ 

7] *Av & érépov ddfav diadvddrrn 6 dnoxpwopevos, Sjdrov Gre 
mpos THY ekelvov didvorav AnoBAémovta Oeréoy exacta Kal apyyréov. 
Aw Kal of kouitovres dAAorpias Séfas, oloy dyabdv Kal Kaxdy eivar 
tairév, kabdmep ‘Hpdxdeutdés now, ov diddact pi Tapeivar dpa ro 
aire rdvavtia, ovx @s ov doxody adtois robTO, GAN Ore xa’ “Hpd- 
xAetrov oft@ Aextéov. Topica, 8. 5. ‘When the respondent de- 
fends the tenet of another person, the opinions of that person 
are the standard of what he ought or ought not to admit. 
Accordingly, the advocate of a dogma which he himself does 
not hold,—for instance, that good and evil are identical, as Hera- 
clitus said,—will not grant that contraries cannot coexist; not 
because he disbelieves it, but because it is inconsistent with the 
system of Heraclitus.’ In the text mpoxewevoy seems to signify, 
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not, as usually, the thesis, but the conclusion of the argument, 
i.e. the contradictory of the thesis. So in Topica, 8. 5: "Addfov 
yap otons tis Oécews evdoov 16 ovptépacpa’ wore det Ta AauBavd- 
peva évdofa mavr etvat kal paddAov evboka Tod mpoKeuevou, ef wéAdee 
bua TOY yvopyswrépov TO Arrov yvapiyoyv nepatverba. ‘If the 
thesis is improbable, the conclusion of the disproof is originally 
probable; therefore all the premisses ought to be probable in a 
still higher degree, in order to fulfil the conditions of proof.’ 

8] “AAAos (rémos évOvpryyatos) ex Kpicews Tept Tod adTod 7} Guolov 
h evavtiov, pdAtora pev ef mdvres kal del, ef 58 pn, GAN ol ye mAci- 
oTot, 7) copol } mdvres 7} of TAEToTOL, H ayadol, } ei adtol of Kpivov- 
Tes, } os AmodéxovTat of Kpivovtes, 7} ois pH oldy Te evavtion Kplvew, 
oiov Tots Kupiots, 1} ols ay KaAOY Ta evavria Kplvetv, olov Oeois i warpt 
} Si8acxddos. Rhet. 2. 23. ‘Another topic of argument is 
authority, or the decision on an identical, similar, or opposite 
question, either of all the world, or of the majority of the world, 
or of all philosophers, or of the majority of philosophers, or of the 
good, or of the judges, or of those whom the judges accept as 
authorities, or of those whose decision cannot be rescinded, as of 
a superior tribunal, or of those whom it is immoral to disregard, 
as the gods, or parents, or teachers.’ 

9] Ta emyeipywara émireuvew is to cut down the propositions 
(émixetpjuara) so as to disarm the respondent of his enstasis. 
IIpés 82 rods évicrayévovs TH Kadddov, pH ev adt@ be Thy EvoTaow 
épovtas adr’ év TH Spovdipe, SieAduevov epwrynréov. .. .Eav 88 yi 
év TO duwvipo adn’ ev aire enordpevos Kwdtn Thy épdrnow, apat- 
poovra bef ev @ h evatacis mporelvew 7d AGUTOY KaOdAOU ToOLODITA. . . 
Od pévev 8 eévictazévov todto mointéor, GAG Kav drev évoTdoews 
dpvira. 6: 7d mpoopav TL Tév ToLovTwY aaipedevtos yap ev o f 
évoracts, dvayxacOyoerat TWévar Sid TO pH mpoopay ev TO dounG ent 
rivos odx otrws. "Edy 0& pi T109, dmatrovpevos évotasw ov ph exn 
dnodotvar. Topica, 8.2. ‘If the respondent opposes a premiss 
by an enstasis, availing himself of an equivocation, the questioner 
must distinguish. If the enstasis is not founded on equivoca- 
tion, he must cut off from the proposition the portion open to 
enstasis, and propose what remains as a universal. He must do 
this even when the answerer adduces no enstasis, but simply 
denies the proposition, because he perceives the possibility of 
an enstasis. When the exceptionable portion has been excluded, 
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the proposition must be granted, for the answerer can no longer 
adduce an enstasis.’ ® 

10] So read for apds ru émixeipeitv. Compare draroivra: ydp, 
tl rodro mpos TO év dpxij; ch. viii. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1] For d:addoa: read kwddoar. The former would be a very 
ill chosen term to express a process opposite to analysis and 
analogous to synthesis. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1] At first sight éparév seems to be a false reading for épwvd- 
pov. But dparéy may stand. Aristotle is not speaking of all 
equivocation (he would hardly say that all involved inevitable 
confutation) but of a particular species, i.e. when one proper 
name belongs to several individuals. These individuals, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, cannot be distinguished by any artifice of 
nomenclature. 

2] Td rodrov tov Kopicxov. So read for 76 tov Kopicxov. 

3] The formulas of dialectic, now obsolete, were not long ago 
household terms, as the following quotation may shew :— 

‘ Mais le quadrille aussi, Monsieur de la Garonne, 
Est un jeu du hasard.’— 
‘Madame, distinguo : 
Pour Phonnéte personne, 
Oh! vraiment, concedo ; 
Mais pour la gent friponne, 
Nego? 
Le Sage, L’ Espérance (acted 1730). 

4] For move? mis read emote: ris, or énoreiro. It seems that 
some logician had maintained that a single answer should be 
given to an equivocal question if it is true in both interpreta- 
tions, though he also held that a single answer should never be 
returned to several questions. Against this logician Aristotle 
says that every fallacy of homonymia or amphibolia may be 
regarded as a fallacy plurium interrogationum. 

5] Aristotle asserted this before in the beginning of the 
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chapter, but he has not justified it, unless we take what was 
said about rév dparéy to be a justification. But this, if it proved 
anything, proved that sometimes there is no true solution, not 
that a false solution is to be preferred to the true. It is not 
easy to see how he could justify it, except on the ground that a 
fallacious solution is often cleverer than the true one, and there- 
fore to be preferred in a trial of skill. See however ch. xxxiv, 
note 3. 

6] Read érav 83. 

7] “Eort 88 é éviov pév énayovra buvaréy epwrijoa 76 Kabddov. 
"En évioy be ob pddioy bia TO pH KeicOat Tals duotdrnetw svopua 
mdoas Kowdy, GAN Srav béy Td KaOdAou AaBeiv, Obras emi TavTay 
TGV ToLovToY, pact TobTo be diopicut Tv yadenwrdtwv, dnoia rév 
Tpopepopevear toiaira Kal érota ob. Kal mapa toiro moAAakis GAXT- 
Aovs Tapaxpovovrat Kara Tovs Adyous of pev ddoxovres Buora etvar 
Ta pH Ovta Gpoia, of SF dudisByrotvres Ta Guowa py efvar Gpo.a. 
Atd weiparéov ém advtwv tév rovodreyv dvopatonoteiy aitév, Smws 
mire TO GmoKpiwopevm e&y dydioByteiv a@s odx duolws Td emepd- 
pevov A€yetat, mite TO epwrvte suxodavrely @s duoiws Aeyouevov" 
éeid}) TOAAG Tv odx dpotws AEyouevuy dyoiws Patverar héyeoOa. 
Topica, 8.1. ‘In induction it is sometimes difficult to word the 
generalization, because the point of similarity in the particulars 
has not been denoted in popular language by a common name. 
In generalizing we say, And so in all like cases, or, And so in 
all the members of the class. But it is excessively difficult 
to define the class or determine what particulars are like: and 
hence many fallacies arise, one party maintaining the likeness 
of what is unlike, the other the unlikeness of what is like. We 
ought therefore ourselves to invent a name for the class, that 
the answerer may be unable to pretend the unlikeness of what 
is like, or the questioner the likeness of what is unlike, for what 
is really unlike often appears to be like.’ It is curious to see 
the fundamental problem of induction treated so incidentally 
and perfunctorily. The definition of the antecedent term of a 
generalization is spoken of as if it were merely the process of 
inventing a name. It is really the problem, which Aristotle 
would allow to be all-important in science, of distinguishing 
essential («ad ard) and accidental propositions, or, as we should 
now say with Mill, of eliminating chance from causal conjunc- 
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tions, and can only be solved by the methods of agreement and 
difference. * 

8] ’Amopdveets. So read for dmopdcets, the perpetual error of 
the scribes. 

‘Q] Perhaps for amorépws gyet rdAnOés, we should read qorépws 
éxeu TO cUvndes, 1.e. ToTépws elwOe AéyecOar. But rddnOés, though 
an ill-selected word, may be the right reading, for it may refer 
to ras GAnOeis d6fas, which occurs above. It would denote the 
real or symbolized meaning as opposed to the figure or imagery. 
The theorem that the side and diagonal of a square are incom- 
mensurate is demonstrated by Euclid, 10. 97, and is alluded: to 
by Aristotle: [ept 8& rév didley ovdels Bovdcverat, ofov mepi Tov 
kéapov, 7) THs Stayérpov Kal Tis wAevpas bre dovppetpor. Eth. Nic. 
3. 3. We might suppose there was an allusion to the ambiguity 
of the terms, 4 d:dperpos dovppetpos, which may express either 
that the diagonal and side of a square, or that the diameter and 
circumference of a circle, are incommensurate. The latter pro- 
position was probably stumbled on by those who were seeking 
a method of squaring the circle; for they discovered that the 
area of the circle equals half the rectangle of the radius and 
circumference. But the interpretation given in the text seems 
better. 

There is a similarly constructed period in Topica, 8. 3: Tov 6é 
dpwv ducemyeipntdéraro. mdvrov eloly Boor Kéxpyvrat rowodtois dyd- 
paow & mpSrov pry ddnrd éorw etre GmAGs clre TohAaXGs A€yeras, 
mpos d& otros pdt yrdpipa aérepov Kupiws 7} KaTa peTapopay b76 
Tod dpicauevou déyerar 5a piv yap Td doadi civar ovK éxeu émt- 
Xelpipata, di 88 76 ayvocicbar ef Tapa Td Kara perapopay déyerOar 
towair’ early, odk exer emriynow. ‘OF all definitions the most 
difficult to attack are those whose terms raise a doubt, firstly, 
whether they are ambiguous or unambiguous, and secondly, 
whether they bear their proper sense or are metaphors. The 
doubt whether they are ambiguous saves the definition from 
confutation as false, and the doubt whether they bear their 
proper sense saves it from condemnation as metaphorical.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1] Wevdis 8% Adyos Kadcira: rerpaxGs’ Eva pev tpdwov Gray dat- 
pytar cvupnepaiverOat py ovutepatvduevos, bs KadEiTaL ovAAOYLOMOS 
€ptoricds. “AAAov 8é Stay cuprepaivytar wey, My pevToL mpds TO Tpo- 
kefuevov, Step cupBalver padtora Tois els TO addvatov dyovow. *H 
mpos TO Tmpoxeluevov pev ovamepalvyTat, pH évTor Kata THY oixelav 
pédodov" tobTo b€ éorw edy 6 uy dv larpixds d0K7 iarpixds etvan, } 
YEwpeETpLKOS MH Ov yewperpixds, 7} StadextiKds py dv Siadextixds, ay 
Te Weddos av re dAnbts 7 7d cupBaivov. “Addov d& tpdTov eay did 
Wevdav ovumepalyntar’ rovrov b& ota: wore pev TO cupnépacua 
Weidos more d& dAndés. Topica, 8. 10. ‘False proof is of four 
kinds: firstly, inconclusive or eristic proof: secondly, conclusive 
but irrelevant proof, which chiefly occurs in reductio ad absur- 
dum: thirdly, relevant proof by an inappropriate method, i.e. 
proof that has a false pretence of being physiological or geo- 
metrical or dialectical, though it has a true conclusion: fourthly, 
proof from false premisses, whether the conclusion is true or 
false.’ The first class is inconclusive syllogism. The second 
class is inconclusive confutation, including non causa pro causa 
and ignoratio elenchi (see ch. x, note 4). The third class is 
simulated pirastic proof or simulated scientific proof, and may 
be identified with one of the significations of accidental or in- 
commensurate proof (ch. vi, note 5). The exposure of this 
class of fallacy is beyond the competence of pirastic, and de- 
mands science or at least education (see Appendix E). The 
fourth class is dialectic, sophistic, or pseudographic, according 
as the false premiss is a special opinion, a general maxim, or a 
special theorem. Perhaps Aristotle would also call it dialectic, 
if the general maxim was a really probable hypothesis. The 
first two classes exhaust the thirteen paralogisms. All the 
classes are sophistic, though the fourth class includes some mem- 
bers which are not. The sophistic members of the fourth class 
are discussed in chap. viii, where, however, they are not distin- 
guished from the fallacies of the third class. Are there any 
confutations which fall under the third class and not also under 
the fourth, that is, which are sophistic and yet conclusive and 
constructed of true premisses? It is difficult to conceive any 
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thing that fulfils these conditions except the confutation of a 
geometer, who is seduced into advameing an ungeometrical 
thesis. He would scarcely do this deliberately, but he might 
in the heat of a discursive debate, and would then expose him- 
self to a by-confutation (apeféAeyxos). We might, however, 
regard this as a case of non causa pro causa, that is, of the 
second class. See the mention of by-confutation in ch. xii, 
note 1. 

2| Here the disproof of a conclusion is called counterproof, 
and spoken of as a solution of the argument in support of that 
conclusion. ‘This is not only manifestly inadmissible, but is 
flatly contradicted by Aristotle himself in ch. xxiv. ‘Something 
more than the exposure of a fault is required in solution, for the 
falsity of the conclusion may be demonstrated without explain- 
ing why the reasoning is fallacious. To solve Zeno’s proof of 
the impossibility of motion, we ought not to try to prove the 
opposite, for though we gave ten thousand valid proofs, this 
would be no solution, for it would not expose where the falsity 
of his argument lies.” Elsewhere Aristotle clearly implies that 
antisyllogism or counterproof (he uses the synonymous term 
dvremyetpetv) is directed not against the conclusion but against 
a premiss, "Eze! 8& naca mpdracis ovdAoyio Tix ij ToUTwy tls éoriw 
ef dv 6 ovdAoyiopes, } Twos ToUTwy evexa (dfAov 8 bray érépov 
xdpw AapBdvyntar re TAclw Ta Soa epwrgv' t) yap dv emaywyiis 7} 
8 duoidrnros bs ent 1d TOAD Td KaOCAOY AapBdvovet) Ta wey KaE- 
kaota mata Oeréov, dv 7 adnOf Kai évdo£a, mpos d€ 76 Kafddov TeI- 
partov évoracw dépew. Td yap dvev evotdcews i) obons 7 Soxovons 
kodvew Tov Adyov bvoKodalvew eotiv. Ei ody ént moAAdy daivo- 
pévwnv od didwct ro Kadddou pH exon evotacw, pavepdv bru dvcKo- 
Nalver. "Ere 38 ef nd’ dvremyempeiv exor brs odK GANOEs, HGAAOV dv 
ddéere SvoKoAatve. Kaitou oddt tov0’ ixavdyv' TwodAovs yap Adyous 
evavtious éxouev tats ddfats obs xademov Adew" Kubdmep Tob Zyve- 
vos &rt obk évdexerar KivetoOar ovdt Td oTddioy SueAOeiv" GAN’ od Sid 
Tobro Ta dvtixeiueva TovrTois ob Oeréov. Ei obpy prjre dvremixetpeiy 
exer pare evicracbar od rlOnot, didov Sti bvcKoAaiver, “Eott yap 7 
éy Adyous SvoKoAla anéKpiors Tapa Tods elpnuévovs Tpdmovs oVvAAO- 
yiopuod POaprixh. Topica, 8. 7. ‘All propositions are premisses of 
the final proof, or premisses of these premisses, as the particulars 
adduced in induction and similitude. These particulars must 
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be admitted if they are true, and the universal inference opposed 
by enstasis. To resist an inference without adducing an enstasis, 
real or apparent, is perversity, or irrational obstructiveness. To 
resist without even adducing a counterproof, is still greater per- 
versity. Yet even this would be insufficient, for many proofs of 
paradoxes are hard to solve, like Zeno’s about motion, and yet 
the respondent (in arguing on a different question) is bound to 
admit the opposite. If, then, the respondent refuses to admit a 
premiss without adducing either enstasis or counterproof, he is 
undeniably perverse. For logical perversity is withstanding 
proof without one of these modes of justification’ The same is 
implied in the Rhetoric: Ta 8% pds rév dvridixov ody Erepdy rt 
eldos, GAAG TOY alioTewy ect Ta pev AdoaL evatdce. TA dé TUAAO- 
yloug.....orepov 0€ A€yovta mpGrov 7a mpds tov évavtioy déyov 
Aextéov, Avovra Kal dvTiovAdAoyiCouevov, kal pddtora dv eddoxiuny- 
kdta 7. wotep yap avOpwrov mpodiaBeBAnpevov ob S€xerar 7) Woxt, 
Tov abroy Tpdmov ovde Adyov, av 6 évavrios eb doKH elpynxevar, def 
obv xépav Toety ev TH AxpoaTH TO p€AdovTL Adyw* EoTas be, dv 
dveAns. Rhetoric, 2.17. ‘The portion of a speech which answers 
an opponent is not a separate kind of proof, but is a solution of 
his argument by enstasis and antisyllogism....... The orator who 
speaks second should first encounter his opponent’s argument by 
enstasis and antisyllogism, at least if it was effective. For asa 
person against whom we are prepossessed finds our mind closed 
against him, so does an argument after an effective speech of. 
the adversary. Room therefore must be made in the hearer’s 
mind for the coming proof, and this can only be by upsetting 
the adversary’s argument.’ Here dvriovAdoyionds is contrasted 
with 6 wéAdwv Adyos. It therefore can only signify opposition 
to the opponent’s premisses: for if it was opposition to his con- 
clusion it would be identical with 6 wéAA@y Adyos. This ques- 
tion is continued in the following note. 

3] ‘As was said before’ must refer, not to Topica, 8. 8, quoted 
in last note, but to what immediately precedes. *H dd 7 dde, 
therefore, means that the dvaipecis applies either to the premiss 
or to the conclusion. Here, then, we are in a difficulty: for no 
logician could suppose that an argument is solved by another 
argument in support of an opposite conclusion. The following 
seems to be the explanation. The disproof of the conclusion of 
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a prosyllogism, though no solution of that prosyllogism, is a 
solution of any subsequent syllogism in which the conclusion of 
that prosyllogism figures as a premiss. In fact, every premiss 
that the questioner wishes to obtain must be supported by 
induction, therefore every refusal of the answerer to admit a 
premiss is the rejection of an inductive conclusion. “Orav 8 éra- 
yovros émt ToAAGY pH bd@ 7d KadddAov, TéTe Sikatov dmatrety evora- 
ow. My eindvta 8 avtév én tive ottws, od Slkatov amairety ent 
tivev oby otrws' det yap endyovta mpdrepov otto THy evoracw 
dnately.... Edy 8 ént mohAGy Tporeivovros pry épn evoraciv, afio- 
téoy Teva’ Siahextixy) yap éore mpdTacis Tpds Hv ovTws emt TOAAOY 
Zxousay ph oti évotacis. Topica, 8.2. ‘When the questioner 
has made an induction by many particular instances, if the uni- 
versal is not admitted, he has a right to ask for an enstasis or 
contradictory instance. Before he himself has adduced-sup- 
porting instances he has no right to ask for contradictory in- 
stances. The induction must be made before the enstasis can 
be demanded. When many particulars can be alleged in support 
of a premiss and no contradictory ones against it, the universal 
proposition must be granted. For in dialectic that is a good 
proposition which is supported by many examples, and to which 
no exception can be alleged.” It appears, then, that enstasis and 
antisyllogism do not differ because one attacks a premiss and 
the other a conclusion, but because they attack the same premiss 
in a different manner. For more on the nature of enstasis see 
Appendix D, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1] Thus: to speak of stones is possible, to speak of stones is 
speech of the speechless, therefore speech of the speechless is 
possible. 

2] Suvenicracba is not explained by the lexicons, and we 
have no means of conjecturing the nature of the fallacy. But 
we may observe that it did not depend on any double meaning 
of éxicracGan, i.e. on homonymia, as we might imagine from what 
is said below, for we are here told it was a case of amphibolia. 

3] Suppose Appius to be blind: then, to see Appius is pos- 
sible, to see Appius is sight of the blind, therefore sight of the 
blind is possible. 

L2 
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When the conclusion is ambiguous, the sophist must take 
care to get it denied before he proves it, or it will be admitted 
and ridiculed as a truism. E. g. IIdrepov 8% dpow, by 6 Evdd- 
Snuos, Kal TevOar Kat of GAAor GvOpwno. Ta Suvard épav 7) ra ddv- 
vata; Ta dvvara byrov. Odxody cal ov, én. Kayd. “Opas obv ra 
neétepa ivdria; Nai. Avvard oby-dpav éori raira; “Yreppuas, ey 
6 Krijounmos. Th dé; 9 8 bs. Mndev. 3 8 tows odk ofer adra dpav. 
Otros jobs ec. "AAA pot Soxets, HiOvanue, od Kabeddwv emixexot- 
pijcba. Kuthydemus, § 67. ‘Is what the Scythians and other 
people see able to be seen (able to see) or unable ?—Able.—And 
what you see too?—What I see too.—Do you see our dress ?— 
Yes.—Is our dress able to see (able to be seen) ?—Certainly.— 
Why you don’t mean to say—YesIdo. Did you think it was 
not able to be seen? What a noodle you are! Why, Euthy- 
demus, you must be sleeping with your eyes open.’ 

4] A proposition or proof is said to be addressed to a term 
(mpos rodro) when that term is the subject of the proposition or 
of the conclusion. Eiva: piv svddoyiopdn obdtv Kwdvet, mpds pévtor 
70 B ovk ora did Trev elAnupévor.....°O pev yap ovAdoyiopés GmAGs 
éx mpotdcedy éativ, 6 b& mpds réde avAdoyiopds ex TOY Tpds TddE 
mpotdacewy, 6 d¢ Tovde Tpds Tdd€ 31a TGV TODSE pds 7é5€ TpoTdoewr. 
*Addvaroy b& Tpds TO B AaBeiv mpdtaow pndsv pajre Karnyopotvtas 
abrot jr’ drapvoupevovs. Analytica Priora, 1. 23. ‘We may 
prove something, but not respecting this term, from these pre- 
misses. For all proof is from premisses, proof respecting a 
given term from premisses addressed to that term, proof con- 
necting a given predicate with a given term from premisses 
addressed to that term, and relating to that predicate. Whena 
premiss is addressed to a term, that term must be a subject on 
which the premiss imposes, or from which it removes, some pre- 
dicate.” “Odws 8% Thy mpds TO pelo dxpw mpdtaciw odk éorw 
dvacxevdoat KaOddov 81a Tijs avtiotpodijs, del yap dvaipeira bid 
Tod tpirov axiparos, avdyxn yap mpds 76 ecxarov Uxpov dudorépas 
Aafeiv tas mpordces. Anal. Priora, 2. 8. ‘The contrary of the 
major premiss cannot be proved by the minor premiss and the 
contrary of the conclusion, for the proof is in the third figure, 
the minor term becoming the middle and being made the sub- 
ject of both premisses.? AjjAov 8& Kal Gre év &nact Tois cxjpaow 
Gray pH yivyta, ovdAdoyiopuds, KarnyopiKOv pev 7) OTEPNTLKGY dupo- 
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tépev dvtov Tov Spar, oddty Sdrws yiverat dvayxaiov, KatnyopiKod 
8& Kal orepyTixod, Kabddov AnpOévtros Tote oTepytixoB, del yiverat 
svAAoytopos TOD éAdtTovos Akpov mpds TO peitov, olov ef TO pev A 
navtl 79 B 7 til, ro 0& B yndevi re T. Avriotpedpouevay yap Tov 
mpotdcewy avdykn TOT tet rh A pa) Oadpyew. Anal. Priora, 1. 7. 
“In all the figures, when the premisses are inconclusive, if one 
is affirmative and the other universal negative, we get a con- 
clusion by making the major term the subject and the minor the 


predicate. E.g. 
Some M is P, 


No S is M, 
Some P is not 8, 
for conversion of both premisses gives us the first figure.’ [Ari- 
stotle employs conversion because he did not recognize the fourth 
figure. Conclusions in which the relation of the major and minor 
terms is inverted were called by the Schoolmen Indirect moods. ] 
Sometimes, however, the épos pos év designates the predicate 
of the conclusion. "Ev Grace yap trols eis 76 dbtvaroy cvdAdoyiopots 
dvayxny xowwdv tiva aBeiv &pov GrAdov THv twoKeipevory, mpos dy Errat 
Tod Wevdois 6 cvAdoytopds, dor dvtiotpadelons Tadrns Tis TpoTd- 
aews, THs 8 Erépas Guoiws exovons, deuxtikds Eorat 6 cvdAdoyiopos 51a 
tépy ab’rév Spey. Anal. Priora, 1.29. ‘In reductio ad absurdum 
we must take a third term distinct from those of the problem, 
and of this third term prove what is absurd. The contradictory 
of this conclusion and the other premiss of the reductio are the 
‘premisses of ostensive proof.’ I.e. supposing no S is P to be 
proved ostensively thus, 
No M is P, 
AUS is MU, 
No § is P, 
we may prove it indirectly by combining its contradictory. 
Some S is P, with either of the ostensive premisses,. thus : 
No Mis P, 
Some § is P, 
.-. Some Sis not M. 
Or Some § is P, 
Al 8S is 4, 
.. Some HM is P. 


In the former case, which is that which Aristotle examines, the 
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new term, WY, is the predicate of the false conclusion: in the se- 
cond case it is the subject. We may observe that in the first of 
the passages which we have quoted, Aristotle seems for the mo- 
ment to have overlooked the third figure, for there the minor term 
(pos 6v) is the predicate, not the subject, of the minor premiss. 

A proof is said to be addressed to a proposition (apés toér0) 
when that proposition is the conclusion or contradictory of the 
conclusion. "Ev dmac. yap tots e€ trobécews 6 pev ovddoytouds 
ylverat Tpds TO peTaAauPavopevor, 6 8 ef dpyfs mepaiveras bt duo- 
Aoylas i Twos dAAns bmoOécews. An. Pr. 1.23. ‘In hypotheticals 
the categorical reasoning is directed to prove the subsumption 
or condition (the antecedent or contradictory of the consequent) 
and the original problem is decided by an agreement or hypo- 
thesis making the problem depend on the subsumption.’ “Oray 
dij mpos TO a€iopa Kal thy mpdracw peitov epyov diadeyhvat 7) Thy 
Aéow, Stavopjoeev dv tis, wOrepoy Oeréov Ta Toraira 7 ov. Topica, 
8. 3. ‘When a premiss or proposition is harder to prove than 
the thesis to disprove, it may be doubted whether the respondent 
ought or ought not to concede the proposition.’ 

It appears, then, that apds 6, when it denotes a term in a syl- 
logism, excludes the middle; when it denotes a proposition, ex- 
cludes the premisses. In the Analytica wept 8 denotes the sub- 
ject of demonstration, or minor term; & the predicates, or major 
terms; éf év, not the middle terms, but sometimes the pre- 
misses, sometimes the axioms or syllogistic canons. 

5] No English word expresses the ambiguity of déovra. For 
want of a better let us take the word necessary, then we have 
the syllogism: What is evil ought not to be done, what is evil 
is necessary, therefore what is necessary ought not to be done. 

6] Le. ri Oéow di0pSwréov. ’Epdrynots at other times denotes 
a premiss: here it denotes the thesis, or the question by which 
it is elicited. So in ch. xxii, ‘O pév yap @oxev épwrnfels, Epo- 
thoas ody 8 exer, ouvdye emi Tod boa, Ol 8 edOds Thy épdrnow 
dvaipotvres, and in ch. xxiv, Adovor 8¢ twes dvaipodvres THY 
épdrnow. There is the same ambiguity about 7d xefuevov. In 
Topica, 1. 4, Aristotle says that a premiss is properly introduced 
by the formula dpa, and a thesis by the formula aérepor, but he 
himself violates the rule shortly afterwards, 

7] For éo7 read, or after éorw insert, dddvarov. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1] Therefore he was beaten with eyes and you saw him with 
a stick. One syllogism will stand thus: What he was beaten 
with was what you saw him beaten with; what you saw him 
beaten with was your eyes; therefore he was beaten with your 
eyes. This we should call an ambiguous middle, if Aristotle in 
the text had not objected to the term. The other syllogism may 
stand thus: He was beaten with that with which you saw him; 
what he was beaten with was a stick; therefore that with which 
you saw him was a stick. Here the minor is ambiguous. 

2] After onuatver Erepov we may supply or understand, ré 
mévrot mvevpare Erepov onuatver. AcyOev onuaiver érepoy is equiv- 
alent to pOéyyov onuaive: érepov. The passage shews that written 
signs of accentuation and breathing were an innovation when 
this treatise was composed. 

3] The logician, who reduced all fallacies to equivocation, is 
probably the person criticized in ch. x, and very likely a Pla- 
tonist. 

4] This fallacy is alluded to in the Rhetoric, but is not ex- 
plained. *Addos rén0s 76 Sinpnuevoy ovvTibévta héyewv 7} TO ovy- 
keluevov Siaipoovta. ’Emet yap tabroy doxe? etvas otk dv radrov ToA- 


\ 


Aakis, mdrEpov xpyodtepoy, TobTo det woretvy. "Eots b& roto Eidv- 
djpov Adyos, olov 7o €ldévar Gre tpinpys ev Tletpaced eoriv, Exacrov 
yap oidev. Rhet. 2.24. ‘Another source of fallacy is compo- 
sition and division. As a proposition often seems the same when 
its parts are differently combined, we may combine them as suits 
our convenience. So Euthydemus argues: You know the fact 
that there is a trireme in the Pireus, for you know every sepa- 
-rate-element of the fact.’ 

5] This is no syllogism, as Aristotle seems to have thought ; 
it is merely a pretence of stating in one sentence what had pre- 
viously been stated in two. is good, S is a shoemaker, there- 
fore Sis a good shoemaker. Here all the three terms reappear 
in the quasi conclusion. The same may be said of the next 
example. Evil is bad, evil is a thing to learn, therefore evil is 
a bad thing to learn. 

6] For cnovdaiov rd waOnua read onovdaia 4 emoriun. Mdénpa 


t 
=10 pabyrdy or 7d émortyrov. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


1] Energy or function (thought, sensation) is distinguished 
from production (xivnois) because the former is complete in 
character at every moment of its existence, whereas the latter 
has not its complete character till it ceases. Pleasure, for in- 
stance, is pleasure at every moment, and the sum of a pleasant 
emotion only differs from the component parts in quantity. The 
parts are homogeneous to one another and to the whole. But 
the process called housebuilding is not completely housebuilding 
till it is finished. Before that time it is foundation-laying, wall- 
building, roof-constructing, and these stages differ in nature 
from one another and from the total operation. If the architect 
has built a house, he is not still building it ; but the owner may 
have used it, and be still using it. 

2] For 3 dye CAaBev read db édaBev exer, or, xet 6 EAaBev, and 
below for 6 yy €AaBev exew read pH 6 chaBev Exe. 

3] ’Epdrnows here signifies the thesis. It is rather an abuse 
of language to speak of solving a fallacy by contradicting the 
thesis. To contradict the thesis is not to solve the fallacy, but 
to admit that the confutation is valid. We were told in ch. xix. 
that we might, by way of solution, remodel the thesis, when the 
reasoning disclosed an ambiguity, but here the thesis is not 
remodelled, it is abandoned. 

4] Solution points out the cause of a fallacy, and the cause 
‘ought to stand the criteria of causation. The solution ought to 
satisfy what Mill calls the method of difference. If the state 
of circumstances indicated by the solution deprives the elenchus 
of its cogency, the reversal of those circumstances ought to 
make it valid. No solution, therefore, is true, unless the elenchus 
becomes sound as soon as we correct the vices the solution indi- 
cates. But, in the above cases, we may concede the truth of 
what the solution alleges to be false, and yet the elenchus 
remains inconclusive. 

5] ’Eypdgero. So read for éypagé 71s. A truth was written ; 
what is written is what was written; therefore what is written 
is a truth. Here we may place the fallacy: What is bought in 
the market is eaten; raw meat is bought in the market; there- 
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fore raw meat is eaten, Or, better in Latin: Quod emisti, come- 
disti; crudum emisti ; ergo crudum comedisti. 

6]°A 8% odx dnavra. So read with one of the MSS. for 75 8 
aavra. The construction is, 5 péy older, Grav 7} pabdov i) ebpav 
oidey’ & 88 ofdey, ox dravra 7) paddy H ebpav older. F 

Similar to this. is the reasoning: Food is necessary to life, 
corn is food, therefore corn is necessary to life. Food is taken 
collectively in the major premiss, distributively in the minor. 
The major does not mean, as Whately says, that some food is 
necessary to life, i.e. taking some in its logical sense, some 
particular food; for this would be false, as all food has its 
substitute. 

7] ‘O tpiros avOpwros is the name of an argument directed 
aganst the doctrine of Ideas. If, wherever there are similar 
individuals, we require an idea to account for their common 
nature, we can set no limit to the multiplication of hypothetical 
existences. If the likeness of individual men to one another 
must be explained by an ideal man, then the likeness of the 
individual men to the ideal man must be explained by a second 
ideal, and so on, ad infinitum. 

8] "Exdeos is used in different senses. In the Analytica it 
means separating part of the denotation of a term, some of the 
members of a class, from the rest, and giving them a name. 
This is one way of reducing Baroko and Bokardo. For instance, 
let P represent the predicate or major, @ the middle, and S the 
subject or minor; then in Baroko we have the following propo- 
sitions : 

Al P is 4H, 
Some 8 is not WM, 
Some § is not P. 
Separate the portion of S which is not M/ and call it 7: we then 
have the following : 
‘ AP is U, 
No Z is M, 
No Z is P; 
which is reduced as Camestres. This Aristotle describes as 
follows: ’Avdyn éxOeyévous @ Twi éxdrepov pi) indpxet, Kata TovTOV 
moteiy Tov cvAdoytopov. “Eorar yap dvayxalws éni tovrov. El bé 
kata tot éxreOévros éartv dvayKatos, xal kar’ éxeivou tids, Td yap 
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exreOev Snep exeivd ti éorw. An. Pr. 1.8. ‘We must isolate 
that portion of the minor of which the middle and major are 
denied and make it a new minor. Then the premisses are neces- 
sary propositions ; and whatever is universally true of the new 
minor is partially true of the old; for the old is the genus of 
the new.’ 

In the present passage éxOeots signifies separating part of the 
connotation of a term from the rest, the specific from the indi- 
vidual or the generic from the specific; and we are reminded 
that this may be a purely mental or logical separation, not 
physical or real. 

In the Metaphysica ects is used for real separation. Tofro 
& exivnoe pty Sewxpdrys dia tovs dpiopovs, od pay exwpuse ye Tay 
Kad’ Exactov. Kal roiro ép0Gs évdnoev ov ywpicas. Andot 68 éx 
rav Epywr: dvev pev yap tod KaOddov odk gor emoriuny AaBely, 
To 88 xwplCew airiov rév cvpBawdvrav dvoxepav wept tas idéas 
éorly, Ot 8 &s dvayxaiov elmep écovral tives odalar mapa tas 
alcOntas Kal fpeovoas, xwpirtas elvat, GAAas pev ov« elxov, Tatras 
‘be Tas KaOdAoU Aeyopuevas e€€Oecav. Met. 12.9. ‘Attention to 
universals received an impulse from the Socratic definitions: but 
Socrates did not separate them from particulars, and he did well, 
as the result shewed. For universals are indispensable to 
science, but their separation from the objects of sense produces 
the difficulties of idealism. ‘The idealists saw that substances, if 
there were any besides the objects of sense, must have a separate 
existence, and not knowing what else to assign, hypostatized 
universals.’ Compare, AAA’ 6 ev Swxpdrns ra Kabddov ob xo- 
ptora émoler obd% Tovs dpicpods’ of 8 éxdpicay, kal Ta To.abra Tov 
évtwy idgas tpocnydpevcav. Met.12. 4. ‘Socrates assigned no 
independent existence to: universals and the objects of definition. 
The Platonists separated them from the world of sense and 
called them ideas.’ 

9] The idealists supposed that the existence of ideas was an 
indispensable logical hypothesis. It was to them what the uni- 
formity of nature is to modern logic. No ideas, no science, Was 
their notion. Aristotle contradicts this in the Analytica: Etéy 
pep ody elvan, i} ev te mapa Ta TOAAG, dK avdyan, ef dmdderéis gorau 
elvat pévrou ev kara ToAAGY dAnbes eimeiv, dvdynn. Od yap éorat 
rd KaOdAov, dv pi) Toro 7 edv b& 7d KaOdAov pi} Hj, TO pecoy ovK 
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Zora, dor ovd dmddefis. Act dpa re ev xal 76 adrd emt TAEWvwvy 
elvat pH Guevupov. An. Post.1.11. ‘The existence of ideas or 
substantive unities independent of the world of sense, is not 
indispensable to demonstration: the existence of classes, or uni- 
form relations (attributes) declarable of many individuals, is. Un- 
less one and the same thing were predicable univocally of many, 
there could be no demonstration, for there could be no middle 
term to comprehend the minor.’ In the text apa is used in an 
unusual sense. In Aristotle ré @v mapa ra woAAG usually denotes 
the idea: here it denotes the universal. The doctrine that Aristotle 
here enunciates is Nominalism, i.e. that the similarity of uni- 
versals to substances is merely grammatical (év rf A€fet), the only 
point they have in common being their name, nomen substan- 
tivum. The words éml ras imply an exception, which, I sup- 
pose, refers to the active or objective reason (vots mountixds). 

10] Whately considers that the fallacy of figura dictionis con- 
sists in taking for granted that paronyms, i.e. nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, derived from the same root, like design, 
designing, art, artful, project, projector, have a precisely corre- 
spondent meaning. In English this is not so, and the fallacy 
thence arising may be fairly classed under figura dictionis. But 
this was not Aristotle’s view. In Greek, a more regularly con- 
structed language, the meaning of paronyms, with very few 
exceptions, does exactly correspond ; and paronyms (74 odarouxa) 
were a locus of dialectic, i.e. valid reasoning. Mddsora & éni- 
katpot kal Kowol Tor TémwY of T eK TOY duTiKELevev Kal TOV cvaTOL- 
xov kal rév mrdcewv" Spoiws yap evdofov 16 dfudoat. Topica, 3. 6. 
‘The most effective and universally applicable topics are those 
from opposites and those from paronyms, for a proposition 
transferred to an opposite or a paronym is just as probable as in 
its original form. This is another instance of the proximity 
(yerviaois) of dialectic and sophistry. 

Paronymous words (rapévupa) are different modifications of 
the same root; like-figured words (6ovocxyova) are similar mo- 
difications of different roots. Homonymous words appear to 
denote things entirely identical; like-figured words appear to 
denote things belonging to the same class, order, or category ; 
paronymous words appear to denote things variously correlated 
to the same standard of reference (mpds év). In Greek the things 
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not the words are called éudvupa and wapévupa, so that these 
definitions would require modification. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1] For upuxov read &yvxov. "Anogjoavra pH elvar (dypvyor) 
denotes the thesis, and is equivalent to gicavra civar éuypvyor- 
SupBaivet denotes the conclusion of the confutation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1] From this it might seem that every solution by d:a/peots, 
as well as every solution by dvafpeois, and every proposition of 
the questioner, was to be supported by induction: but Aristotle 
does not impose this obligation when speaking of any other 
fallacy. 

2] Here the attribute (unknown) of the accident (about to be 
asked) is transferred to the subject (the summum bonum). It 
would be easy to state any of these fallacies so that the attribute 
of the subject should be transferred to the accident; e.g. if we 
inferred that because the summum bonum was known, therefore 
the question about to be asked was known. [The fallacy seems 
really to be amphibolia. The premiss, nescis quid sim te roga- 
turus, is employed as if it were, non novisti quod sum te roga- 
turus. ] 

3] The fallacy seems really equivocation, a confusion between 
the two senses of knowledge, old acquaintance, and recognition 
on a particular occasion. 

4] In these two examples there is no syllogism, for all the 
three terms appear in the quasi conclusion. There is only a 
pretence of expressing in one sentence what had previously been 
expressed in two. The principle of the fallacy seems the same 
as that of the good shoemaker, which was put under the head 
of composition and division. 

5] This excentric syllogism may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing: Oxygen combined with hydrogen is water; oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen is oxygen, therefore oxygen is water. Or: 
Oxygen is gaseous; oxygen combined with hydrogen is oxygen; 
therefore oxygen combined with hydrogen is gaseous. The 
fallacy may be regarded as equivocation. In one premiss, four 
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multiplied by four means the product of the factors, in the 
other, only the first-named factor. 

6] For dvaipoivres read b:aipotvres. "Epdrnois here, as in ch. 
xxii, is the thesis. But when we point out an ignoratio elenchi, 
it is not necessary to remodel or abandon the thesis (dvaipeiv). 
It is sufficient to shew that it is not contradicted (S:awpeiv). 
One MS. reads od d:atpodvres. This seems to be the query of 
an intelligent reader. 

7] See ch. xx. 

8] Here again (see ch. xxii, note 3) we have by implication 
the strange expression of solving a fallacy by contradicting the 
thesis. The syllogism seems to have been: A four is a small 
number; a four multiplied by a four is a four; therefore a four 
multiplied by a four is a small number. 

9] Aristotle does not speak very accurately. He said in 
ch. iv. that a term is ambiguous whether the plurality of signi- 
fication is (1) proper, or (2) customary, or (3) merely arises in 
combination. 

10] From this expression it might seem that Aristotle con- 
sidered the fallacy to belong equally to per accidens and to 
composition. 

11] The purport of the passage seems to require a mark of 
interrogation after caxav. 

12] Aristotle seems to mean that there would be a fallacy of 
composition. But if Davus is good and belongs to bad masters, 
the conclusion that something of the bad is good follows without 
any fallacy of composition. Aristotle is in difficulties from re- 
fusing to admit that the genitive is ambiguous, at least has a 
partitive and relative as well as a possessive force. Yet he repu- 
diates as an impossibility the proposition, «iva: rév xaxév TL 
ayaéév. But what is there paradoxical in this unless its first 
and most obvious, i. e. proper, meaning is, that some evil is 
good, in other words, unless the genitive is partitive? This was 
recognised by subsequent grammarians as its original meaning, 
when they called it the genus-predicating case (yevixy mors). 

13] If the expression is not ambiguous, how would Aristotle 
solve the fallacy, What is of the animals is the property of the 
animals, man is of the animals, therefore man is the property of 
the animals? He could not refer it to any of the heads of fallacy, 
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but apparently would be obliged to deny the minor (see ch. xvi, 
Ajfjrov obv év ols dcapes 1d mporewduevov od avyxwpntéov amdOs), 
which would be a very unsatisfactory mode of solution. 

14] The fallacy per accidens has been generally misunder- 
stood, which seems to shew that it is an ill-defined species. We 
might do well to drop it from the list and distribute its contents 
among the other classes. The principle which, in order to solve 
it, Aristotle brings to bear against the sophist, namely that the 
predicate of a predicate cannot be inferred of the subject, unless 
one of the premisses is an essential proposition or even a defini- 
tion, is far too sweeping; and if admitted would upset nine- 
tenths of the syllogisms ever constructed. If we retain the class 
in order to comprehend the instances given in ch. v, i.e. all the 
cases of illicit process and undistributed middle that are not 
comprehended in consequens, it would be well to give the class 
a more appropriate name than accidens, and- make one class 
represent both accidens and consequens. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1] Whately, followed by Mill and De Morgan, makes per 
accidens the converse of secundum quid. He confines the second 
to the case where a term is first used with a limitation and 
afterwards without, and per accidens to the opposite case, where 
a term is first used without and afterwards with a limitation. 
But it is plain that with Aristotle secundum quid included both 
the case where a term has a limitation in the premisses and not 
in the conclusion, and vice versa; and both the case where the 
limitation is in the conclusion but not in the thesis, and that 
where it is in the thesis but not in the conclusion. 

2) For dytatve read dpyew. 

3] So we must read with one of the MSS.: the others give 
70 yap AaBeiv ayabbv ayadcv. 

4] Nuxav. So read, in spite of MSS., for xpfirew. Perhaps 
too, below, for Sfkady éorw ixavads déyewv, we should read dixaidy 
€ote vikay A€yovta, or dixaidy ore vixay bs A€yes. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 
1] See ch. v. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1] ’Enel ré y Epwray dudiBodra cal ra mapa tiv duovuplay, boar 
T GdAat Tovatra. mapaxpovoets, Kal Tov GAnOwov ereyyov apaviter, 
kal tov éAeyyduevoy Kal py eAeyyduevov ddnrov rove. . .”AdnAOv 
yap «i ddnOy Adyer viv... Nov 88, ba 7d pr) KASS epwrav tods 
muvOavouévous, dvayxkn mpooanoxplverOai Ti Tov epwtduevov, du0p- 
fotvta THY poyOnpiay ths mpordoews. Ch. xvii. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1] For dv7iOéces read dvriddcers. The generic term dyrixel- 
pevov which follows, and which caused the false reading, is only 
used because dvriyyt has no perfect passive participle. If 4 
and 8 are related as antecedent and consequent, that is, if all 
Ais B, one form of fallacy is to assume that all Bis 4. This 
in hypothetical reasoning is to infer the truth of the antecedent 
from the truth of the consequent. Another form is to assume 
that all not-4 is not-B. This is to infer the falsehood of the 
consequent from the falsehood of the antecedent. AjAov otv ort 
mpos aupw davtiotpéper y kata Thy dvtipacw dxodovOnots dvaradww 
ywopévyn. Topica, 2.8. ‘ Whether the original terms are affirma- 
tive or negative, in both cases the contradictories of the original 
terms have their sequence in an inverted order.’ The false read- 
ing is probably the origin of the name of the famous conversion 
by contra-position. The logicians who used the name used it 
without a meaning, and were not troubled by the fact that in 
the rest of their system dvrideo1s had been translated opposition, 
not contra-position. In the above-quoted passage mpos dudw 
dvriotpéper ywwopevn=er dudow dpoiws ylverat. 
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CHAPTER XXx. 


1] Taira, so read for raira. In the preceding line, after 
maduv, add, or understand, dvdyxn cupBatvew imevavTioua. 

2] For émei & read éresdn. 

3] Read, ci 76 wey dyabdv ylverat, rd d& Kady, d00 yévou’ dv 
dyad 7 S00 kaxd, or something similar. 

4] Whately, forgetting that the names of the fallacies are 
taken from a treatise on Eristic, i.e. catechetical disputation, 
thinks that the questioning in plurium interrogationum is 
merely a rhetorical figure, and that this fallacy merely differs 
from homonymia because the orator, to give animation to his 
discourse, puts his assertions into the form of interrogations, 
making believe that he expects an answer. But the examples 
given shew that the peculiarity of plurium interrogationum is, 
that the premisses are in the form, 4 and B are X and Y, and 
that there is no ambiguity in the principal terms 4, B, X, Y, but 
only in pronouns and syncategorematic words, such as they, 
themselves, both, all. 

The error of treating two questions as one is independent of 
diction, and therefore Aristotle has placed this class among the 
fallacies extra dictionem: but as after this error has been com- 
mitted no fallacy arises unless the questioner takes advantage 
of an ambiguity, it seems it ought to be classed with the fallacies 
in dictione. But throughout this treatise Aristotle seems in- 
clined to differ from the logician, perhaps the theorist criticized 
in ch. x, who reduced all fallacies to equivocation. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


1] Perhaps we should read, ofov dimAdovoy dvev rod huatoeos ev 
T@ dutAdotov julceos. 

2] Ts &v rH dnoddoe. So read for rd év TO qpioe. 

8] Tatré. So read for robro. 

4] Sids and farBds lose part of their connotation when joined 
to substantives. Taken separately they mean something more 
than xcowdds; but oy pis and faxBdv oxédos mean no more than 
Koi pls and xowddv oxédos. This must be the gist of the 
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passage, but it is not easy to get it from the text. If, with 
some MSS., we omit the words év6a pev yap rd cysdv, évOa de 7d 
paiBov onyalver, we may read, mpootiOéuevoy 8 obdev kwdvet KAAO 
TO ey TH pit 1d bE TO oKeAeL onualver. Bekker’s reading, cvp- 
Batver instead of the first onuatver, is merely a conjecture of 
Pacius, and does not make the passage more intelligible. 

5] The sophistic locus of tautology may be considered as a 
caricature of a dialectic locus. One fault which dialectic criti- 
cism finds with a definition is the introduction of superfluous 
words. Odx gore 88 76 dls POey~acbar tairdv évoya TGv arénay, 
GAAG TO wheovdeis Tepl Tivos Td adTd KaTNyopioa, ofoy as Hevo- 
kpdtys THY ppdvynow dprotixhy xal Oewpytixny tov évtav gdyclv 
elvan. “H yap épiotixn Oewpntixy tis ori, dote dis 7d abrd Adyes 
mpoobels méAw Kal Gewpytixyv. TldAw ef rod Kafddov eipnuevov 
mpooOein Kat emt j€pous, olov ef Thy emieikeray eAdtrwcw TOV cUp- 
gepdvtwy kal dixalwv" To yap dSikatov ovudépov ti, Bote weprexeTat 
ev T@ ovpdhepovty’ mepirrdy ody Td Sikatov. Kal ef rhy larpucyy 
emorhpny Tov dyrewGy (3@ kal dvOpdr@, } Tov vopov eikdva Tov 
doe: kadGv cal dixatav' To yap Sikasov Kaddy Tt, Bote TAEovdKis TO 
aro Adye. Topica, 6.3. ‘It is not the recurrence of a word 
in a sentence that is to be condemned, but the reiteration of 
an identical predicate. Xenocrates is guilty of this when he 
says that wisdom defines and investigates truth, for to define 
is to investigate. The following definitions, which assert the 
particular after asserting the universal, are tautological. An 
equitable spirit is a willingness to have one’s interests and 
rights reduced. Rights are included in interests and the word 
is superfluous. Medicine is the science of what is wholesome 
to animals and men. Law is the copy of the naturally beautiful 
and right. Right is included in beautiful.’ TloAAd«us yap dav- 
Odvovor toiro mowodvres (mAcovadxis A€yovtes Td aiTd) Kal év Tots 
idlois Kabdmep Kal év rots Bpois. Ovw éorar d& KadGs Kefuevoy Td 
tobro memovOds tiov. Tapdrrer yap tov axovovta 7d mAeovd«is 
exer. "Acagpes oby dvayxaidy ears ylveoOat, kal mpds Todrots 
adorecxety Soxodow. Topica, 5. 2. ‘There is often a latent 
tautology in statements of property as well as in definitions. It 
is a fault, for it obscures the meaning, perplexes the hearer, and 
shows an incontinence of words.’ 


M 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


1) If for the neuter rodro we substitute the masculine, which 
distinguishes the nominative and accusative, we find there is an 
ambiguous middle; and that the solecistic conclusion does not 
legitimately follow unless we substitute a false major or false 
minor premiss. Adopting the English collocation of the subject 
and predicate we have the following as the true syllogism : 

Minor: To droxelyevov eotw otros bv Aéyets add etvat, 

Major : Odros bv Adyets adrd elvat ort ALOos. 

Conclusion: To dmoxeipevov dpa gore dLGos. 

The solecistic conclusion requires either the false and solecistic 
minor, 

Té dmokelwevov eort tobrov dy déyers adrd elvat, 
which with the true major, 

Té rodrov by A€yets adrd elvar onuatver rd AlOor, 
gives the conclusion, 

T6 dmoxeluevov dpa gore AlBov : 
or the false major, 

Té obros dy A€yets adrd efvat onualver 7d AlOov. 

2] Eizeitv. So read with one of the MSS. for efrev. After 
ovros add 7 roérov. Then the complete sentence is, ZvAov & 
eizeiv obtos i} roBroy ovdéey biadeper, where ofros and toidroy merely 
represent cases, their gender being disregarded. 

3] For rov AlGov cnpalvew obros, read AlGov onpalvew 7d obros. 
Here Aristotle assumes that the conclusion depends on a false 
major premiss; above he assumed that it depended on a false 
minor. As the reasoning relates not to things but to words, 
the realistic copula ori is replaced by the nominalistic copula 
onuatves 

4] We have MS. authority for omitting the article before 
Aldov. In the infancy of grammar Aristotle could not give a 
very lucid explanation from the want of technical terms: but 
he has sufficiently shewn that no solecism can enter a valid con- 
clusion unless there was already a solecism in the premisses; 
and that the paralogism of solecism depends on the ambiguity 
of the neuter pronoun, which has the same form for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative. 
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CHAPTER XXXTfil. 


1] MeragépecOa is the characteristic of a dialectical as opposed 
to a scientific principle, or, within the limits of science, of an 
axiom (ow? dex) as opposed to a thesis (id/a dpy7), that is, of 
a method as opposed to a doctrine. It is an ontological proposi- 
tion, and has no relation to any one object of thought more than 
to any other. [Tév retpaywvioudv] tov pév odk goTe pereveyKety 
da 7d ex TOv idiwy civar dpxGv, rov 5¢ mpds ToAAOds, dppdcer yap. 
Ch. xi. Kant would explain its universality by making it sub- 
jective, i.e. part of the framework of the logical faculty, only 
regarding as objective truths those which are specific and 
limited in range. The falsifications of dialectic maxims may be 
regarded as the xowal apxal of eristic. The character of trans- 
ferability, therefore, is common to dialectic and eristic principles. 

2] This was Dugald Stewart’s opinion. He thinks the book 
of Sophisms the most useful part of the Organon, and that it 
supplies a very convenient phraseology for marking concisely 
some of the principal fallacies which are apt to impose on the 
understanding in the heat of viva voce disputes. However, he 
expressly excepts the fallacies in dictione as too contemptible to 
be deserving of any notice. Philosophy of the Human Mind, 2, 3. 
On the other hand, see the examples accumulated by Mill under 
the head of Ambiguity. 

3] This idea, expanded by Wallis, is somewhat overpraised by 
Dugald Stewart, who was ignorant of its parentage. He tran- 
scribes the words of Wallis “for the benefit of those who may 
hereafter speculate upon the theory of wit.” Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Note M. 

4] Read, ris 6 dvodpevos ; 

5] Read, duolws 8¢ cal mapa rd cvpBeByxds kal mapa Tdv GdAwy 
Exactov. 

6] Eimeiv usually denotes rather the substance than the words 
of a speech: but in the Rhetoric, as here, it is used to designate 
diction. Od yap dmdxpn Td exew & Sef A€yew, GAN dvdyKn Kat 
Tatra Os def elnety, kal cvpBdAdrcrat TOAAG Tpds TO Havivat moidy 
twa Tov Adyov. Rhetoric, 3. 1. 

7] The meaning of perarieuévns appears from the Analytica. 

M 2 
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Td 8 dvriotpépe ort rd peratiOévta To oupmépacpa Toveiy Tov 
ovhAoytopov Sri} rd Sxpov TG péow odx tmdpfe i TodrTo TH Tedev- 
taiy. "Avdykn yap Tod ocvpmepdoparos dyrictpadévtos Kal rijs 
érépas pevotons mpordcews dvaipetoOat thy Aourjv. An. Priora, 2. 8. 
‘Conversion here means the employment of the contradictory 
of the conclusion as a premiss to disprove the original major or 
minor premiss. For the contradictory of the conclusion com- 
bined with either of the premisses will upset the other.’ Thus 
we shall have three syllogisms all equally probable and im- 
probable. 


All M is P, 
All S is 
All S is P 

All WM is .P, 


Some J is not P, 
+, Some S is not I. 


Some Sis not P, 
Al S is M, 
*, Some Mis not P. 


8] We have observed before that a syllogism with a false 
premiss may be either dialectic (ef yap ex wevddy pév éevddgwv 
dé, Noytxds. Topica, 8.12), or sophistic, or pseudographic. See ch. 
xvii, note 1. Grote has pointed out that under these circum- 
stances it must be excessively difficult, not to say impossible, 
to draw a line between sophistic and dialectic proof. Certainly 
there is nothing here like extinction of species to establish a 
gulf between the genera, and the boundary, if there is one, can 
only be fixed somewhat roughly, as between right and wrong 
in morals, by the arbitration of common sense,—ds av 6 dpdvipos 
éploesev. 

9] Té 8& yuuvdfeoOar duvduews xdpiv, kal pddiora mepl Tas Tpo- 
races Kal evordoes. "Kort yap ds &mhGs elmely duddexrixds 6 mpo- 
Tarikos kal évoratixds. “Eats 8% 7d pev mporelveoOar ev moreiv Ta 
mrelo, del yap ev BA@ AnPOfivar mpds 3 5 Adyos, 7d 8 evictacHat 7d 
év moAAd 7} yap Siaipel 7) avatpe?, 76 pev did0ds Td 8 od Trav TMpo- 
rewouevav. Topica, 8.14. ‘Facility comes by practice, and is 
chiefly shewn in proposition and enstasis. For dialectic power 
is the power of putting propositions and raising enstases. Pro- 
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position reduces plurality to unity; for the subject in dispute 
must be referred to a class. Enstasis regolves unity into plu- 
rality ; for it distinguishes inconclusive from conclusive proof, 
or divides a universal proposition into particulars, of which 
some are granted and others denied.’ 

10] There is a similar statement in Topica, 8.11. Ei) 8 av 
more Adyos Kal cupmeTEpacpevos pi) TuuTETEpacpEvou xElpwr, Stay 6 
pey e€ edyPGv cvpmepalvyrat pi) ToLovTou Tod mpoBAnpwaros évTos, 6 
8& mpoodénra: rowtTov & éoti évdoEa Kal dAryOy, Kab pr ev rots 
mpoohapPBavoyévors 7 6 Adyos. ‘A complete proof is of inferior 
merit to an incomplete proof, if the premisses of the former are 
more improbable than the conclusion requires, and the premisses 
to be supplied for the latter are both probable and true and only 
remotely related to the conclusion.’ 

11] "Eorz 88 Adyov kwrioat cvunepdvacbat TeTpaxds. *H yap ave- 
Advra map 5b yiverat Td wWeddos, 7) mpds Tov epwrdvTa evoracty 
eindvra’ ToAAdKis yap ovde AdAvKev, 6 wevTor TvvOavduevos od dvva- 
Tat mopperépw mpoayayeiy tplrov 6& mpds Ta Hpwrnueva’ cvpBaly 
yap dv éx pev rv jpotnpéven ph ylvecOa: 5 Botdrerat bid TO KakGs 
npaticbat, mpoorebévros 5€ Twos yiverOar rd oupmépacua. Ei péy 
oy pyxért Svvarat mpodyew 6 épwtGv, tpds Tov epotdvra ely av 7 
évotaots, ef 58 Sdvaral, Tpds TA HpoTnyeva. Terdpty S& kal xerplorn 
Tov eévotdcewy h mpds Tov xpdvev" eviot yap Totadra évlotavTat pds 
& darexOjvar TAclovds éort ypdvov ris mapovons b.aTpiBys. Ai pev 
ody évotdcets kabdrep elnapev TeTpaxds ylvovrat’ Avots 8 éorl ray 
elpnuéven % mpdrn pdvov, ai d& Aouwal KwAvoels Ties Kal EuTrodicpol 
Tov ovpnepacudrwv. Topica, 8.10. ‘There are four modes of 
preventing proof: first, the repudiation of a false premiss; se- 
condly, an objection that silences the prover, for he is sometimes 
silenced by an objection not really fatal; thirdly, an objection 
that meets the premisses; for though the premisses are at first 
inadequate, some further addition might make them adequate. 
If the prover cannot complete the proof, he is silenced; if he 
can, only the original premisses are met. The fourth and worst 
enstasis is addressed to the time. For an objection may require 
a longer rejoinder than the time permits. Only the first of 
these enstases is solution, the rest are merely evasions and hin- 
‘drances of proof” The argumentum ad hominem of the school- 
men seems a translation of Aristotle’s cvAAoyiopbs mpos Tov dtro- 
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xpwvépevov, but it does not mean the same thing, for the latter, 
it appears, is not addressed to the opinions but to the powers of 
the disputant. Argumentum ad hominem corresponds better 
with pirastic proof, the premisses of which are the opinions of 
the respondent. The argumentum ad verecundiam may refer 
to the locus of authority or to the locus for entrapping in para- 
dox, the discrepancies of secret and avowed opinion (ch. xii). 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


1] Zororkiopds. So read for cvddoyiopds, and codotkiopors for 
cvaddoyicpovs below. For this excellent emendation we are in- 
debted to Pacius. 

2]°H pev mpdbeats tijs mpaypdreras weOodov edpeiv, ad’ is duvy- 
odueba avddoyiCecPat tepl mavtos Tob mporebévtos mpoBArparos ef 
evddEwr, kal adtol Adyov tnéxovres pyOev epodwev trevavriov. To- 
pica, 1.1. ‘The aim of our inquiry is the invention of a method 
that shall enable us to reason with probable premisses on every 
problem that may be proposed, and to maintain any theses 
against attacks without self-contradiction.’ Tept 8 dmoxpicews 
mpOtov wey diopioréov ti eori épyov Tod KadGs GmoKpwopevou Kabd- 
TEp TOU KAA@S épwrGvros. "Eott be TOD Kadas épwr&vtos obrws éna- 
yayeiy tov Adyov Gore Tojoar tov dmoxpivdpevoy 7a adofdrara 
A€yew Tv 01a Thy Odow dvayxalwy, tod & dmoxpwopevou 7d ph bv 
atrov palvecOar cupBaivew rd advvatov 7 7d mapddofov GdAa did 
Thy Oéow" érépa yap tows dpapria TO Oéo0a1 npGrov d jy def Kal To 
O€uevov pH prdraga kata tpdnov. Topica, 8.4. ‘To determine rules 
for the answerer, we must first define the aims of the questioner 
and answerer. The aim of the questioner is so to conduct the 
reasoning as to force the answerer to the most improbable pro- 
positions necessitated by the thesis: the aim of the answerer to 
make the impossible or paradoxical propositions appear due not 
to himself but to the thesis. For it is a different fault to ad- 
vance a wrong thesis, and after advancing it not to defend it as 
well as one might.’ Kara rpémov here, and éuorpénws in the 
text, seem to mean, not consistently or without self-contradic- 
tion but, with a degree of probability that varies with the 
thesis. “Eel & 6 adds ovddoyiCdpevos ef evdoforépwv cal yrwpt- 
potépwy TO mpoBrnOev drodeikvuct, pavepoy ds addfov pev dvtos 
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AmAGs Tol Keysevov ov dordov TH dmoxpwopeva ov & pH doxet 
GmdGs, 008 5 Boxe? pev Frrov 88 Tot Tupmepdoparos Soxei. Topica, 
8. 5. ‘As premisses should be more probable and certain than 
‘conclusions, when the thesis is improbable, the answerer may 
refuse both all improbable premisses and all which though pro- 
bable are less probable than the contradictory of the thesis.’ 
Aédyov tréxew seems nearly the same as Oéow duddrrev. “Créxew 
88 kal Pow Kal dpiopov adroy atte def Tpoeyxerpyoavra. ...’Adogov 
8 bnddeow ebdaBnréov tréxew. Topica, 8. 9. 

8] Throughout this treatise the questioner has represented the 
sophist ; so that we were hardly prepared for the announcement 
that answering is the sophistic side of dialectic. The rest of the 
Topica, however, is written more from the point of view of the 
questioner; and the answerer appears as a sophist. ’Emurfunows 
d& Adyov Kar’ adrév re Tov Adyov Kal Bray épwrarar odvx 7 aiTH. 
TloAAdkts yap Tob pi KaAGs diecheyOau Tov Adyov 6 épwrdyuevos alrios 
51d 7 pty ovyywpetv ef Gv Fv diadexOqvar xadGs mpods tiv Oéow. Od 
yap éorw ent Oarépw pdvov Td KadGs emitedecOfvai Td Kowdy Epyov. 
*Avaykaiov oby éviore mpds TOY A€yovTa Kal pH mpds Thy Oéow em- 
xetpety, Sray 6 dmoxpwdpevos Tavavtla TO epwrdvrt maparnph mpoo- 
exnped{ov. Avoxodaivovres ody dywviotixas Kal ob diadexTiKas ToL- 
otyrat Tas diaTpiBds...... "Emel 8& haddos Kowwvds 6 eumodiCoy Td 
kowdv épyov, dfdov Gru wat ev Ady. Kowdy ydp te kai év robrors 
mpokelpevdv éort, TARY Tov dyoviCopevwy. Tovrots 8 ob éoTw dp- 
Gorépos Tvxeiv rod adtod réAovs. Aradéper 8 oddey dy Te bia Tod 
droxpivecOar dv te ba Tod eépwrav Toh toiro. “O re yap épiotiKds 
€patdv havdwy diaréyerat, 8 7 ev TO droKpiverOa pr didods 76 hat- 
vépevov pnd’ éxdexduevos & rh more Bovderar 6 epwrdv mubéoba. 
Topica, 8.11. “In criticising we must distinguish between the 
argument and the arguer. The badness of an argument is often 
imputable to the answerer who refuses to grant the premisses 
which would fairly confute the thesis. For it is not in the 
power of one of the disputants without the co-operation of the 
other to accomplish successfully their joint task. Accordingly, 
the questioner is sometimes forced to argue against the answerer 
instead of against the thesis, if the answerer takes every means 
of thwarting him with unscrupulous effrontery. This perversity 
makes the argumentation eristic...... He is a bad associate who 
impedes the common work in reasoning as in any other occu- 
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pation. Both disputants attain their object in well-conducted 
argument, though not in eristic, for both cannot be victorious. It 
is equally reprehensible to spoil the common business by captious 
questions, and by refusing to admit what one really believes or 
pretending to misunderstand the questions.’ [lps yap rév mav- 
tes éviotduevov tdvtws avtitaxréoy éotiv. Topica, 5.4. ‘The un- 
scrupulousness of the respondent forces the questioner to be 
unscrupulous.’ 

It is not solely in the province of the answerer, however, that 
we may see the contiguity (yeirviacis) of eristic and dialectic. 
A conclusive dialectic proof may be formed of false premisses. 
"Ert 8’ éret yuuvactas cal melpas xdpw Gadd’ od bidacKadias of ToL08- 
Tot TOV Adywv, SHrov as ov pdvoy TaAnOH ovdAdAoyLoTéoy GAAG Kal 
Weddos, obde 82 GAnOGv det GAN eviore Kal evddv. TloAAdais yap 
GAnOots TeOévtos dvaipeiv avdyKn roy diadeycuevov, Gate Mpotaréoy 
Ta Wevd7. "Evlore dé Kal Wevdois reOévros dvaiperéov dd Wevdarv. 
Otsev yap Kkwrver tivl SoKety TA ph OvTa paddov Tv ddnOdv, dor’, 
éx Tv éxelvo Soxovvtwr Tod Adyou ywopevov, paAXOv EoTaL TETELT- 
pevos ) OdeAnuévos. Ac? Sé rév Kadds peraBiBdCovra SiadextixGs Kat 
py eprotixGs peraBiBacew, kabatep Tov yewpérpyy yewmeTpiKOs, av 
Te Webdos dv 7 dAnOes 7] 76 ovptepawduevoy. Topica, 8.11. ‘As 
practice and mutual examination, not instruction, are the object 
of these argumentations, the dialectician must often prove a false 
conclusion, and employ false premisses: for if the thesis is true, 
the premisses of the confutation must be false. Even a false 
thesis must sometimes be confuted by false premisses: for the 
answerer may disbelieve the true premisses, and as the proof 
must be composed of his beliefs, he will be convinced but hardly 
enlightened. The proof, however, must be dialectic, not eristic, 
whether the conclusion is true or false: just as a proof by a 
geometer should be geometrical.’ But dialectic proof may also 
be inconclusive or fallacious. We saw (ch. v, note 4) that the 
locus a dicto secundum quid is the common property of eristic 
and dialectic: we saw (ch. xii, note 1) that’ the dialectician does 
not abstain from the locus non causa pro causa: we saw (ch. xxii, 
note 10) that paronyms are in Greek a locus of dialectic, in 
English a locus of sophisms. It appears also that ambiguity is 
common ground to the dialectician and sophist. Xpyjomovr 88 rd 
TooaxGs A€yerar emernepOat. ... kal mpds Td Tapadoyleacba. Eldd- 
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Tes yap wocaxas Adyerat, adrol épwrdvres SvvnodpeOa Tapadoyt- 
cacba, édv pH tvyxdvy ldds 6 dmoxpiguevos tocaxGs héyerat. 
"Rote d& otk oiketos 6 tpdmos obTos THs SiadextiKHs’ 516 wavTeAGs evAa- 
Byréov rots diadeKtiKois Td ToLovTov, 7d pds Tovvoua SiadcyecOat, 
dav py tis AAws e€aduvarn mepl tod mpoxeyevov diadéyerOau. Topica, 
1.18. ‘A knowledge of the various meanings of a term is 
useful, because it enables us when questioning to construct falla- 
cies, if the answerer has not the same knowledge. This mode of 
reasoning is not characteristic of dialectic, and should be utterly 
avoided, unless there is no other possible means of attacking the 
thesis.’ Elsewhere the locus is recommended without even this 
slight admonition. "Ere éay moAAaxGs d€yntat, Keiuevoy dF 7 Os 
imapyet } @s ody trdpxet, Odrepov decxvivar TOy TAEovaxGs heyo- 
péver, eay ph dudw evdéynrat. Xpyoréoy 8 én) réyv AavOavevtwr. 
"Eav yap pt) AavOdvy woANaXGs AEyouevor, evoTHoerar Sri ov breide- 
xtra Omep aitds Amdpe. GAAQ Odrepov. Topica, 2. 3. ‘If a predi- 
cate is ambiguous, prove it in the wrong sense if you cannot in 
the right. This is only practicable when the answerer fails to 
detect the ambiguity: otherwise he will object that the term is 
not used in the confutation in the same sense as in the thesis.’ 
Finally, the advice to the geometer (ch. v, note 5), to decline 
answering before any but a geometrical tribunal, looks very like 
an admission that all pirastic is sophistic (see Appendix E), 

4] This refers to ch. i. "Emel 8 éorf riot adAdov mpd pyov Td 
doxety eivar codots 7 Td elvas kal pH doxelv, djAov Gre dvayxaiov 
Tovrois Kal TO ToD cood epyov Soxeiv Torely pGAAov 7} Tovety Kal pad} 
doxelv. "Eats 8, ws bv mpos ev elrety, epyov wep Exactoy rod elddros 
aevdeiy pev abroy mept Sv ofde, tov b& Yevdduevov eudaviCerv 
divacbat. Tatra 8 éotl rd pev ev rh Sbvacdar dotvat Adyov, TOP 
év TO NaPetv. 

5] The Topica begins with a classification of propositions and 
problems (theses). [paérov odv Ocwpyréov ex tivav  yéOod0s. Ei dy 
AdBosev mpds méca Kal mota Kal é« Tivwy of Adyot Kal mds TodTaY 
ebrropioouer, Exotpev dv ixavds TO mpoxeiuevov. "Eort 8 dpibud ica 
kal ra aird, é¢ Sv re of Adyot kal wept dv of cvdAdoytopol. Tivovrat 
ev yap of Adyos éx TGy mpordcewv" Tept Gv de of ovddAoyiopol, Ta 
mpoBdipard éort. Tlaoa 8% mpdracis kal wav mpdBdnua 7 yévos 7} 
Biov i} cupBeByxds dndroi- Topica, 1. 4. ‘We have first to ex- 
amine the elements of the method, that is, the number and 
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nature of the points to which arguments are addressed, and of 
the elements of which they are composed, and how they are 
obtained. The two questions are identical: for arguments are 
composed of propositions, and addressed to problems; and every 
proposition and problem is a genus, definition, property, or 
accident.’ 

6] The sources of proof are pointed out partly by describing 
the dpyava and partly by enumerating the loci. Ta péy oby yévn 
mept ov Te of Adyot Kal ef dv, diwpicbw: Ta 8 spyava, bi dy ebTo- 
picopev TOv avddoytonar, earl rérrapa, ev pev Td Tpordcets NaPely, 
dedrepov 58 TocayGs Exacroy héyerar SivacOar Suedciv, tpirov ras 
diaopas evdpety, téraprov dé f Tot époiou oxéyis. "Eote 58 tpdmov twa 
kat Ta Tpia tovrev mporacets. Topica, 1.13. ‘So much for the 
classification of problems and premisses. Operations subsidiary 
or instrumental to proof are four: the collection of propositions, 
the definition of equivocal terms, the discovery of similarities, 
the discovery of dissimilarities: and all four may be regarded as 
the collection of propositions” Téa peév oty dpyava dv dy of ovi- 
Aoyicpol tabr’ éoriy' of b& rémoL mpds ods ypHousa Ta AcxOevTa olde 
eiofy. Topica, 1.18. ‘Such are the materials of proof: the 
maxims which will enable us to apply them have now to be 
enumerated.’ 

7] Arrangement and answering are treated of in the 8th book. 
Some of the precepts relating to solution appear to be lost. 

8] Aristotle’s desire to give an appearance of amplitude or 
development (7A790s) to his system has been very injurious to 
it. This has led him, with astonishing naiveté, to-pretend to 
multiply the loci by repeating them for each of the predicables 
in a different order. He professes to do this for the sake of clear- 
ness; but it is difficult to conceive anything less luminous than 
the mode of exposition he has adopted. My AavOavérw 8 jyas 
dru Ta mpos TO tov Kal 7d yévos Kal T6 cupeBynKds TévTa Kal mpos 
Tovs dpispovs dpudcer AéyerOat...’AAN od 81a TobTo play emt TdvTov 
KaOdAdou €O0dov (yrntéov. Ore yap pddioy edpeiv rodr’ éotiv, bP 
etpebeln, TavTedds aoapys Kal dvcxpyoros dv ely mpos THY mpoxet- 
pevny tpayparelav, "Idias 8% Kad’ Exacroy Tv dioptobévrwy yevav 
Grobdodelons pebddov paov éx tdv mept Exacrov oixelwy 4 duéfodos 
Tov mpoxeimevov yevoir dv. Topica, 1.6. ‘It should be observed, 
that the rules for proving property and genus and accident are 
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all applicable to the proof of definition: yet we must not try to 
establish a single body of rules of univeysal application. Such 
rules would be difficult to invent, and, if invented, would be very 
obscure and hard of application. By giving separate rules and 
appropriate methods for each predicable, we facilitate the ex- 
amination of the different problems.’ According to Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Theophrastus attempted to unite the canons of 
proof in a single system, and verified Aristotle’s prediction: but 
against the failure of Theophrastus we may set the exposition of 
the methods of induction by Mill. 

9] It is difficult to reconcile Aristotle’s assertion with what 
we know had been done by Plato and Socrates and the Eleatics 
and Megarians. What he really performed in his dialectical 
treatise was to indicate a number of methodic principles or 
elements of method (r& xowd); and it is probable that none of 
his predecessors had separated and extricated these from the 
specific propositions (rd ida), or what some would call the mate- 
rial, as opposed to the formal, elements in which they are 
imbedded in actual ratiocination. 

10] What the rhetoricians gave their pupils to learn by heart 
were, doubtless, not complete speeches, but finished portions of 
speeches, i.e. what Quintilian would have called loci communes, 
and the later Greek rhetoricians rézo.. Aristotle might have 
used the word here, and we may even suspect that he originally 
used it, for as the sentence now stands there is an awkward 
repetition of Adyovs. But he was forced to use the latter word 
to distinguish the method of his predecessors from his own. For 
his own system is merely a list of loci. He has erred nearly as 
much by the omission of examples as his forerunners by the 
omission of rules, He has not even given us the maxims that 
group themselves about the different loci, although he admits 
that the exact form of these propositions is of the utmost im- 
portance to the disputant. Lpdéractv re xownv yaddov 7 Adyov els 
potuny Oeréov, dpyiis yap kat tnodécews edtopioa perplos, xade- 
név. Topica, 8.14. ‘A universal proposition is better worth 
remembering than a chain of proof: for a moderate command of 
principles and premisses is difficult to obtain.’ He recommends 
however, like his predecessors, that whole arguments should be 
committed to memory. TIpés te ra mAetorants eunimrovta Tov 
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mpoBdrnudroy eenloracdar det Adyous, kai pddiora Tept TAY Mpdrwv 
Oécewy: ev rovrois yap dnodvomerodow of amoxpudpevor TodAdKis, 
‘We should get by heart arguments on the problems that 
oftenest arise, particularly on the elementary theses; for here 
chance often makes the answers take an unlucky turn. ’Azo- 
dvomerobow is a metaphor from dice. First principles are so 
difficult to elicit by questioning that the questioner may be 
baffled without any skill on the part of the answerer. [Compare 
the use of edwerés. Kal yap idefy airéy wal AaBeiv mapa Tay épw- 
Twpévay Tas ToLatras mpordces odK edmerés. Topica, 7. 5.] Aci 
de xal memoinpevovs exew Adyous Tpbs Ta ToLaDTa TOY TpoBAnLdTar, 
év ols eAaxlatwy edropycavres mpds TAEloTA xpnoivous ELoper, ovrot 
& eioiv of kabdrov, Kal mpds ods toplCecOas xademartepov x TOY Tapa 
nédas. Topica, 8.14. ‘We should have ready-made arguments 
for the conclusions that depend on the fewest premisses and yet 
are oftenest wanted, namely, the most abstract, and for those 
problems whose proof is difficult to extemporize.’ 
11] Read ada rpifi. 


ADDENDA. 


Cu. vit, note 2. ’Emicnac6a: was a common term in the schools. 
E. g.‘H peév duvdpa wal exdvros havracia odk dv ein Kpuripiov" TE 
yap pare abtiv pare TO Totjoay tpavds evdeixvucbar od mépuKev 
hpas melOewv odd cis ovyxatddeow emonacba. Sextus Empiricus, 
Adversus Logicos, 1. ‘A faint and weak sensation, according 
to Carneades, cannot be a criterion or ultimate evidence of truth : 
for, not clearly revealing either itself or its cause, it is not apt to 
persuade us or induce our assent.’ 

Cu. vir, note 6. Bavouevous b& obx Stwoty GANS Tols ToLwicde. 
For the meaning of rois rowtode, compare, Odde 7) pyTopiKy 7d Kad” 
éxacrov évdofov Oewpicet, oloy Swxpdret fj ‘Inmig, GdAd 7d Tols ToL- 
Otode, kabdmep kal 7) Siadextixy. Kal yap éxeivn ovddoylCerat ody e& 
dy érvxe, hatverat yap atta Kal tots mapadnpotoww, ddd’ exeivn pev 
éx TGv Adyov Seopevay, t SE Ayropixy ex Tay 7dn BovdeverOar elwOd- 
tov. Rhetoric, 1.2. ‘ Rhetoric, like dialectic, examines what is 
probable, not to any individuals, but to certain classes. Dia- 
lectical proof appeals, not to any opinions, for madmen have 
opinions, but to the opinions of those who want not understand- 
ing but evidence; and rhetorical proof to the opinions of those 
who are accustomed to deliberate” "Ex rév Adyou deouevav = ex 
Téy evddfwv rots Adyou Seopevors, and ex rév 75n BovrederOar ciwOd- 
Tov=ek Ty miOavev Tois dn BovreverOu elwOdo.v. For the mean- 
ing of rév Adyou deopévev, compare, Od det 5 wav mpdBAnpa ode 
nacay O€ow emoxoreiv, GAN’ Hv anophoesev dv Tis TOV Adyou deopevav 
kal wh xoddoews 4 alcOijoews: of wey yap aropoivtes mérepov det 
tods Oeods Tsay Kal Tovs yovels dyanGy 7) ov KoAdoews déovTat, of bE 
nérepov f xuov Aevky 7} ob aicOjoews. Topica, 1.11. ‘ We should 
not examine every problem or thesis, but only such as may be 
doubtful to a person who wants not intelligence but proof, not 
those which are doubtful to a person who wants castigation or 
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to a person who is defective in a sense. He who questions 
whether we should reverence the gods or love our parents wants 
punishment, he who does not know that snow is white wants 
an organ of sense.’ 

Cu. x1, note 2. Aristotle seems to have thought that, if we 
were in full possession of the ultimate conceptions, that is, the 
definitions of the ultimate terms, we should be able to predict 
the special propositions which are the ultimate basis of deduc- 
tive science: that the conjunction of the terms A, B, C, &e. in 
all the primary objective theorems, 4 is B, B is C, C is D, is, to 
use the words of Kant, not synthetical but analytical, just as 
in geometrical theorems. Brown, in his celebrated treatise on 
Causation, has attempted to shew that, in the natural sciences 
at least, that is, in those that deal with changes or events, i.e. 
successions of phenomena, the ultimate immediate conjunctions 
are unpredictable, i.e. though constant juxtapositions, are inex- 
plicable and mysterious. It is not quite clear what Aristotle 
considered to be the logical relation of the cause and effect in his 
causal definitions of natural phenomena; but, if we may judge 
from his expression, Ava yap rd Oavydcew of dvOpwrot Kat viv Kat 
TO mpGtov Hpfavro dirogoPely,...... def dé els 76 evavrlov Kal Td dpel- 
vov Kata Ty wapoyslay amoTeAevTioat, Met. 1. 2, ‘Men began to 
philosophize because they wondered, but the end of philoso- 
phizing should be something better, the cessation of wonder,’ he 
seems to have expected that, in any province of inquiry what- 
ever, if we carried the analysis far enough, when we arrived at 
the ultimate immediate conjunctions, whether of coexistent or of 
successive terms, we should find them neither inexplicable nor 
mysterious, but the evidently necessary result of determinate 
relations. 

Kara expresses causation (GAws 5& 16 xa’ 5 icayds Kat rd alriov 
bape, Bote cal 7d Kad’ aditd ToAAaXGs dvdyxn d€yecOar. Met. 4. 
18). Accordingly the proposition, 76 _A smdpye 7g B kad’ ard, 
means that all the conditions of the conjunction of A and B are 
contained in A and B themselves: that we are not to look for 
its cause in the interposition of any third independent term. 
The conclusions of science, as well as the first principles, are 
xa’ atta tadpxovta, that is, 7d xaé’ aird indpxew is not confined: 
to immediate conjunctions except so far as it excludes the inter- 
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ference of any foreign cause. We may add that in the expres- 
sion, 7d A tndpxe. TH B xa’ ard, airs is either the subject or 
the predicate, i.e. xa6’ aité means, as appears from Aristotle’s 
definition of the two classes of xa6’ aird drdpyovra, either kar’ 
aird ro A, or kar adté 76 B: e.g. ypayph tadpxer tprydve xar 
_ abtd 76 Tplywvor, but rd edd dadpxer ypaupy kar’ adtd 76 Od. 

Cu. xx, note 3. Eudemus, the disciple of Aristotle, informs us 
more than once that the theory of ambiguity (rd di00dv) was 
invented by Plato. Tappevidov pev ody ayacbein dv tis dvagto- 
mistois akoAovdncavtos Adyots Kal b1d ToLovTwv anarnOertos & otTH 
Tore Sieceoapyto; Otte yap Td moAAaxGs Aeyev ovdels, GAAG TAd- 
Ter TpOros TO diccdy elojyayev, ovTe TO Kab’ aUTO Kal TO KATA OUp- 
BeBnxds: patveras 8% b7d TovTov diaWevoOjvar. Eudemus, quoted by 
Simplicius on Phys. Ause. 1. 3. ‘We ought not to be surprised 
that Parmenides was misled by inconclusive reasonings and 
fallacies which in his time had not been exposed. For in his 
days no one had heard of equivocation, a method of solution first 
introduced by Plato, or of the distinction of subject and attri- 
bute which he overlooks.’ See also ch. x, note 1. 

Cu. xxxiv, note 3. "Emel 88 mpocxarackevdferat mpds attyy as 
od pdvov teipay divata AaBeiv diadeKTiKGs GAA’ ds €ldds. This 
should have been translated, ‘Since it claims the power of 
eatechizing’ or cross-examining not only dialectically but also 
scientifically.’ 
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Brecine the question!, or, assuming the point to be proved, 
is a specific case of failing to demonstrate a theorem. This 
occurs in various ways, either when the reasoning is inconclu- 
sive, or when the premisses are less evident than the conclusion, 
or equally devoid of evidence with the conclusion, or when they 
are its consequents rather than its antecedents. For demonstra- 
tive premisses must be antecedent to the conclusion and more 
evident. None of these cases is begging the question. But 
some propositions being self-evident, others having a derivative 
evidence (for principles have their evidence in themselves, con- 
clusions derive their evidence from other propositions), to 
attempt to make a proposition that is not self-evident evidence 
of itself is to beg the question. 

This may either be done by directly assuming the conclusion 
or by assuming what is properly a conclusion from a proposition 
as a premiss to prove that proposition, proving, for instance, 4 
by Band B by C when C can only be proved by 4. For this 
amounts to proving 4 by 4. An example of this is the pre- 
tended method of constructing parallels. Here the prover un- 
consciously assumes an operation which cannot be performed 
unless parallels have been constructed. The proof therefore 
asserts a thing to be true if it is true, and if it were valid, all 
propositions would be self-evident, which cannot be. 

When the conclusion, C is A, and the major, B is A, are 
equally deficient in evidence, there is not of necessity a begging 
of the question, but there is clearly no demonstration; for that 
cannot be a premiss of demonstration which is no more evident 
than the conclusion. But if the middle and minor, C and B, 
are so related as to be identical, either because they are con- 
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vertible or because the middle involves the minor, the argument 
is a begging of the question. For the major premiss, B is A, 
might be proved by the minor premiss and conclusion if the 
middle and minor are convertible. If it cannot be, it is only 
from the comparative extension of the terms, not from any other 
relation. If they are convertible, we might, as was stated, 
prove the major premiss from the minor and conclusion, and we 
should have a circular proof of three propositions in which each 
would be alternately premiss and conclusion. 

Similarly if the minor premiss, C is B, is no more evident 
than the conclusion, C is A, we have not necessarily a begging 
of the question, but we have a failure of demonstration. If, 
however, the major and middle terms are identical, because they 
are convertible or because the major is involved in the middle, 
then we have a begging of the question as before®. For begging 
the question arises, as was explained, when a proposition not 
self-evident is made to prove itself. 

If then begging the question is making a proposition not 
self-evident prove itself, and this is a failure of proof, from the 
premiss being no more evident than the conclusion, because the 
premiss and conclusion either affirm two identical predicates of 
an identical subject or an identical predicate of two identical 
subjects, the question cannot be begged in the second figure 
in either of these ways, but only in the figures that give an 
affirmative conclusion, namely, the first and third®. 

In negative syllogisms there is a begging of the question in 
the first and third figures when an identical predicate is denied 
of two identical subjects, and it is not either premiss indifferently 
that begs the question but only the major’. 

In the second figure there is a begging of the question when 
two identical predicates are denied of an identical subject, and 
it is not either premiss indifferently that begs the question but 
only the minor, because the position of terms in the other pre- 
miss of negative syllogisms is not homologous to the position 
of terms in the conclusion. 

Begging the question in scientific discussion is what really 
satisfies these conditions, in dialectic what has the appearance 
of doing so. 

We have some further remarks in the Topica :— 

N 2 
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T3 8 éy dpyf mas alretrar 6 épwrav Ka’ ddqOevay pev &y 
trois "Avadurixois elpnrat, kara Sdgav St viv rexréov, Alrei- 
chat S& datvovra Td ev apxf mevtaxGs. Pavepdrara pty 
kal mparov ef ris abTd 7d deikvvcban Sov airicer tobro S én’ 
aitod pev ob padiov AavOdvew, éy 6& Trois cuvevipos Kal éy 
écots Td dvopa Kal 6 Adyos TO adTd onpaive: waddrov. Acv- 
tepov O& drav Kata pépos Séov adrrodei~ar KaOddou Tis airion 
olov ef émixepev bri tev evavTiov pia émioTipn, bros Tov 
dvrixetpévov agidoce piav eivas Soxet yap 8 eet Kad’ adrd 
Oeiéat pet drAdwv aireioOat wAELdvav. Tpirov ei Tis, 75 Kabddov 
Sei~at mpoketpévov, Kata pépos airioeev’ ofov ei mé&vTwv Tov 
évavtiov mpoxeévov, TavdEe Tay aEidcae Sox yap kal 
odTos, 5 pera TrAcibvav ee Sei€at, Kal’ aitd Kal ywpls airei- 
cba. MMdrw el tis dteAdv aireira: Th mpoBAnOé’ oiov ei Séov 
Ociéat Thy larpikjy byrevod Kal vorddous, xwpis éxdrepoy agid- 
ceev. *H ef tis rév éropévey adAhros e€ dvdyxns Odrepoy 
aithoeev, oiov THY mAeuvpday dovpperpov TH Slapérpy, déov 


dmodcigar dre 4 Siduerpos TH mwAevpa. Topica, 8. 11. 
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What begging of the question is to the philosopher we have 
examined in the Analytics: what it ig to the dialectician we 
will now explain. It appears to occur in five ways. The first 
and most manifest way is when the very thing that should be 
proved is assumed. ‘This cannot easily pass undetected when 
the terms are the same, but when synonyms are used, or a name 
and a circumlocution, it may escape detection. A second’ way 
is when a particular ought to be proved and the universal is 
assumed: as, for instance, if we have to prove that contraries 
are objects of a single science, and assume that opposites, their 
genus, are objects of a single science. It appears that what 
should be proved alone is assumed in company with other pro- 
positions. A third way is when a universal ought to be proved 
and the particular is assumed ; as when what ought to be proved 
of all contraries is assumed of some. Here too it appears that 
what ought to be proved in company with other propositions is 
assumed alone. A fourth way is when we divide the problem 
to be proved and assume it in detail; as if we have to prove 
that medicine is the science of health and disease and succes- 
sively assume it to be the science of each. A fifth way is when 
two facts are reciprocally involved and we assume the one to 
prove the other; as if we assume that the side of a square is 
incommensurate to the diagonal when we have to prove that 
the diagonal is incommensurate to the side. 
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1] AristToTLE examines the relation of the terms in a syllogism 
containing a petitio principii, and determines which premiss in 
each of the figures may be the petitio. In the first figure, if 
the principium, or conclusion assumed, is affirmative, either the 
major or minor premiss may be a petitio, and the middle term 
will be identical with the minor or major. If the principium is 
negative, the major premiss is the petitio, and the middle is 
identical with the minor. In the second figure the principium 
must be negative, only the minor premiss can be a petitio, and 
the middle term will be identical with the major. In the third 
figure, whether the principium is affirmative or negative, the 
major premiss is the petitio, and the middle is identical with 
the minor. All this is obvious from an inspection of the sym- 
bols of the figures. It does not throw much light on the nature 
of petitio principii, but for the satisfaction of the reader we give 
it in Aristotle’s own words. Airnya, petition, is the assumption 
without proof of a proposition which ought to be proved. It 
may or may not be opposed to the belief of the respondent. 
Hypothesis is, properly, an indemonstrable proposition. A rela- 
tive hypothesis is a proposition which ought to be proved, but 
which is believed by the respondent and is assumed without 
proof. “Oca pév ody deuxrd dvta AapBdver adros ph deifas, rair’, 
ap pev doxodvra AapBdvn 7G pavOdvovrt, dworiBerat, Kal éorw odX 
&mAGs trdOeots GAAG mpds exelvoy pdvoyr dv SF 7 pyndemras evovoys 
ddEns h Kal evavtlas evodons AapBdvy 16 adrd, airetrar. Kal rovro 
diadéper drdbeors Kal altnua’ €or yap alrnya Td drevavrioy Tod 
pavOdvovtos tH dd€p, 7) 8 av tis dmodexroy dv AawBdvy Kai xpHrar 
my delas. An. Post. 4.10. ‘What is capable of proof, but 
assumed without proof, if believed by the learner, is, relatively 
to the learner, though not absolutely, an hypothesis; if the 
learner has no belief or a disbelief, it is a petition; and this is 
the difference. Petition is an assumption opposed to the belief 
of the learner: or, still wider, a demonstrable proposition as- 
sumed without demonstration.’ Alrnois rod év dpyj is an alrnya 
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where the proposition assumed is the conclusion which ought to 
be proved. 

2] It is not easy to say what is the vicious construction that 
Aristotle contemplates. Euclid postulates the power of drawing 
any circle from a given centre with a given radius, that is, the 
use of the compasses as well as of the ruler. Some geometer 
may have attempted the impracticable feat of solving the pro- 
blem without the help of this postulate. 

3] Perhaps for 7 dfAov drt we should read dur: #. Compare 
below, } 7@ dvriotpépew 7) Te EneoOa. Or we might read, «7 
dndovdrt, except that dyAovdrs in the sense of ‘that is to say’ 
belongs to a later period of Greek. 

4] The meaning of rpémos is not obvious. 

5] Assuming the conclusion to be affirmative, let us examine 
a syllogism in Barbara :— 

All B is A, 
All C is B, 
.. All C is A. 


And let us first suppose that the major premiss is a petitio prin- 
cipii, i.e. that the proposition All B is A is identical with the 
proposition All Cis A. This can only be because the terms B 
and C are identical. 

Next let us suppose that the minor premiss is a petitio prin- 
cipii, i.e. that the proposition All C is B is identical with the 
conclusion All Cis A. This can only be because B and A are 
identical. 

The identity of the terms is their convertibility or their 
sequence (dadpxet, éwerat). This, however, requires some limi- 
tation, for as the major is always predicated (ndpxeu, émerat) of 
the middle and the middle of the minor, if this were enough to 
constitute petitio principii, every syllogism with a problematical 
premiss would be a petitio principil. 

6] Perhaps for Sfevura: we should read dexmiqra, which must 
otherwise be understood. 

7] When the major premiss is the petitio, i.e. when 

B is A, and. 
C is A, 


are identical, we may apply the formula rairé rots abrois trdpxet, 
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A being rairé, and B and C ra aird. When the minor premiss 
is the petitio, i.e. when 

C is B, and 

C is A, 
are identical, we may apply the formula raira ro adt@ indpyet, 
B and A being ratra and C 76 aird. 

8] Ovderépws. So read, disregarding the MSS., for xat rpfro 
dudorépws. As the conclusion of the second figure is always 
negative, it can never be begged by an affirmative premiss, such 
as the above-cited formulas imply. 


9] In the third figure in Disamis, 


Some B is 4, 
All Bis C, 
.-. Some C is A, 


the major premiss may be a petitio principii, and we may apply 
the formula 16 airé rots adrots tmdpyer. The minor premiss can 
never be an assumption of the conclusion, for their terms are 
dissimilar [odx dvrlotpopot. See below]. 

10] If the conclusion is negative, in Celarent of the first figure, 

No B is 4, 

All C is B, 

.-. No C is A, 


and Bokardo of the third, 
Some # is not 4, 
Al B is G 
.'. Some C is not 4, 


the major premiss may be a petitio principii. The minor premiss 
cannot, because in these figures it is always affirmative; besides 
which, in the third figure the minor premiss and conclusion are 
not composed of similar terms in similar positions (od« dpti- 
otpogor). We may here notice an inaccuracy of Aristotle, if the 
text is correct. An inspection of the symbols given above shews 
that the first and third figures require the formula érav 16 airé 
and tv airdy (dmapvira), whereas the formula érav ra aira and 
tod avrod only applies to the second figure. 


11] ’Avticrpépew, i.e. dvristpépws éxew. In the second 
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figure the only possible petitio principii is in the minor premiss 


of Camestres : . 


All 4 is B, 
: No C is B, 
*, No Cis A. 
In Cesare, 
No 4 is B, 
All C is B, 
.. No Cis 4, 
no petitio principli is possible. Why not? Because the major 
premiss and conclusion are not composed of analogous or corre- 
sponding terms (ov« dvrictpodo. of Spor). For drogarixods we 
should probably read some word expressing the mood which the 
moderns call Cesare. 
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Td d& pt map& rodro cupBaivey Td Weddos, 5 modAdKis &y 
Tots Aéyous ei@Oapev A€yelv, mpGTov pév eatiy ev Tols els 76 dOU- 
vatov ovddoyiopots, bray mpds dvripacw 7 Tovrou, d edeikvuTo 
TH els 76 ddbvarov’, Ovre yap pH avTipfoayros? épel Td ob 
Tap& TobTo, GAN bri yebddds ti éréOn tev mpdrepov. ovr’ ev TH 
dexvvoton, ob yap TiOnor Thy avtipaow, “Eri 8, bray dvai- 
peOA re Secxrixds did trav A BI, ovk ~otw cimeiv ds od Tapa 
70 Keipevoy yeyévntat 6 cvdAAoyiopés. T6 yap py mapa TodTO 
ylvecOat rére réyopev, bray dvaipebévtos Tobrou pydey irrov 
mepaivnrat 6 cvddoytopos. “Omep ovk éoriv év rots deckriKois" 
dvaipeOeions yap Ths Oécews odd 6 mpds Tabrnyv éorat avddo- 
ylopes. 

Pavepdv ovv Sri év Tois eis Td adbvaTov héyerar Td BH 
map& Todro Kal, bray otrws exn mpos Td advvaroy H e€ apxiis 
wrdbecs, date Kal ovons Kal py ovons Tabrns ovdey ArTOv 
ovpBaive 7b addbvarov. 

‘O péev odv havepdraros tpéros éori ToD ph mapa Thy br6- 
Geow eivar 7d peidos, drav awd Tis brobécews dotvantos 7H 


2 OX _ © 


yw 
amé Tov pécwy mpos Tb ddvvaToY 6 GUAAOYLO LOS, waoTTEp EipnTal 


+ » na 


kai év rots Tomixois. Td yap 76 dvairiov as aitioy riOévat 
tobré éoriv.  Olov, ef Bovddpevos Sei~ar bri dovpperpos F 
Sidperpos, emiyetpoin tov Zivevos Adyov Sexvbvat, os ovK EoTt 
kivelaOat, Kai els Toiro admdyo. 75 adtvatovy ovdapas ‘yap 
ovdaph ouvexés® ears 7d weddos TH hdc TH eE apis. 
“Addos 8& tpéros, ef ouvexés piv ein 7d dddvaroy TH bTo- 
Oéoe, ph pévror 8c exetvny ovpBaivor’ rotro yap éyyxwpet 
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Tue objection that a proposition is not the cause of a false 
conclusion, a formula often heard in controversy, is made in 
reply to a reductio ad impossibile in defence of the proposition 
contradicted by the framer of the reductio. For unless the 
opponent has contradicted the proposition the respondent will 
not deny that it is responsible for the conclusion, but will object 
to some other proposition; nor will he use the formula against 
direct: disproof, for here the thesis is not employed as a premiss. 
Moreover in direct disproof by three terms, it cannot be said 
that the confuted thesis is irrelevant to the syllogism. This can 
only be said when a proposition may be eliminated without 
annihilating the syllogism, which cannot be the case in direct 
disproof, for without a thesis to be confuted there can be no 
confutation®. 

It is clear then that the formula can only be employed against 
reductio ad impossibile, when the thesis impugned is so related 
to the conclusion that it may be suppressed without destroying 
the conclusion. 


The most obvious case of the irrelevance of the thesis to the 
conclusion is when the thesis is not connected by any middle 
terms with the conclusion, as we said in the Topica‘ in discuss- 
ing the fallacy of non causa pro causa. We should exemplify 
this if, to disprove the éommensurateness of the side of the 
square to the diagonal, we appended an argument for Zeno’s 
theorem that there is no such thing as locomotion, pretending 
thereby to establish a reductio ad absurdum, for there is abso- 
lutely no connexion between this theorem and the thesis. 


Another case is when the conclusion is connected with the 
thesis but is not its consequence. The connexion may be traced 
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Ss * » ‘ 


yevécbat kal émi 7d dvw kal émt 7d Kdro AapBdvovri 7) 
ouvexés. Olov, ef 75 A 7G B keira brdpxov, 76 dé B 7G T, 
76 6¢ [ 7G A: robo 8 cin Webdos, 76 B 7G A trdpyey, 
Ei yap, dpaipeOevtos tod A, pndéy Frrov bmdpxe 76 B 7G 
kal 76 T 76 A, ov dy ein 7d Webdos Sid Thy €& dpyfs brdbeow, 
"H madd, ei ris emi 7d dvw AapBdvor 7d cuvexés. Olio, i 
7o pev A 7 B, 76 62 A 7d E, wal 7G E 7d Z: weddos 8 ety 
70 bmdpxev TO A 7d Z: Kal yap obras oddey dv Frrov ely 7d 
advvarov dvaipebeions Tis e& apyas srobécews, "ADAG de? 
mpos tovs e€ dpxas® dpous ouvdrrev rd ddbvarov' obtw yap 
ora dia tiv trdbeow. Ofov, éwi piv 7d Kdétwo rAapBdvovti 
76 ouvexés, mpds Tov KaTnyopovpevoy TaV bpwv. El ydp ddd- 
vatov T6 A 76 A brdpxew adghaipebévros Tod A, ov« ert eorat 
7d ebdos. "Emil d& 75 dvw, cab’ of Karnyopetra. El yap 
79 B pi eyxwpel 7d Z brdpyew, ddaipeOvros Tod B, obkér 
gorat Td addvarov. ‘Opolws d& Kai orepynTikdv TOY oVAXO- 
yicpav dvrov. Pavepdy odv, dri Tod adduvdrov pi mpos Tods 
e€ dpyijs Spous dvros, ob mapa tiv Oécw ovpBaiver 7d wWebdos, 
*H ov8’ obras del Sid riy brideow ora 7d webidos; Kal yap 
ef pi) TO B adda TE K EréOn 7d A brdpxey, 7d 6& K GT, 
kal robro TG A: Kal obrw péver 7d ddvvarov. ‘Opotws dé Kal 
éml 75 dvw AapBdvovri rods bpovs. “Qor émel Kai dvros Kal 
py évros Tovrou cupBaiver 7b addvarov ovK adv cin mapa Thy 
Béow. *H 76 pi) dvros rodrou ndtv irrov yiverOat 75 yebdos, 
ovx otr@ Anmréov, dat dAdov TiOeuévov ovpBaivew 7d adv- 
vatovy ad Srav, dpaipeBévros Tovrou, did Tdv Aowmay mpord- 
ceov 7d atTd Tepaivnta: adivarovy érei 7h adTd ye webdos 
oupBaiver did mrEévev vrobéccwr ovdév tows dromov oiov 76 
Tas TapadAnrovs cupminrev, kal ei° pelCwv éotiv’y évTos THs 
éxros, Kai ef 7d Tplywvoy exet melous dpOds dveiv, Anal. 
Prior, 2. 19. 
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either from the attribute or superior term of the thesis, or from its 
subject or inferior term. As an illustratioy of a connexion with 
the inferior term, suppose the thesis to be, All B is A, the pre- 
misses, All Dis C, All Cis B, and the false conclusion, All Dis B®. 
Tf, eliminating the superior term 4, we can retain the premisses, 
All D is C, All C is B, the conclusion, All D is B, is independent 
of the thesis. Again, let us trace the connexion to the superior 
term, and suppose the thesis to be, All B is 4, the premisses, All 
Ais EL, All # is F, and the conclusion, All 4 is #’. Here, too, 
the conclusion is unaffected by the suppression of the thesis. 
But when the impossibility is connected with the more remote 
of the two terms of the thesis, it will be the consequence of the 
thesis. When, that is to say, an inferior series of terms com- 
posing the ratiocination is linked on to the superior term of the 
thesis, so that the first impossible conclusion is, All D is A, the 
elimination of A eliminates the impossibility; and when a 
superior series is linked on to the inferior term of the thesis, so 
that the first impossible conclusion is, All B is F, the elimination 
of B eliminates the conclusion. Similarly when the proposi- 
tions are negative. It is clear, then, that when the impossibility 
is not enchained to the remotest term of the thesis it is inde- 
pendent of the thesis, and when it so enchained it is dependent. 
Or may it not even then be independent? For if, instead of 
the thesis, All B is 4, we had a thesis, All X is 4, and the 
premisses, All D is C, All C is X, the impossible conclusion, All 
D is A, would still result; and similarly if the ratiocination con- 
sisted of a superior series of terms. As, then, in spite of the 
suppression of the first thesis the impossibility remains, is not 
the first thesis irresponsible for the conclusion? No. The 
independence of the conclusion and thesis does not mean that a 
different thesis might lead to the same conclusion, but that, if 
the first thesis were suppressed, the remaining existing premisses 
would of themselves involve the conclusion’. For the same 
impossibility may easily result from various theses: for instance, 
parallels may be proved to meet both from the thesis that if a 
straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines it makes the 
exterior angle greater than the interior and opposite angle upon 
the same side!°, and from the thesis that a triangle contains 
angles equal to more than two right angles". 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX B. 
1] This is oddly worded. Perhaps we should read 8ray 


mpoatopyay Totro 6 beuxvis rd advvaroy, or, Stay pds dvripacw 
tovrov SeixvUnrat TO Gduvarov. 

2] ’Avtipjcavros. So read for dvripijoas. One MS. gives 
avtiproas tts. 

3] In a direct disproof of a thesis if we cancel the thesis, or 
rather the terms of which it is composed, we cancel an essential 
part of the syllogism. 

4] This refers apparently to ch. v. of Sophistici Elenchi. If 
so, this passage must be a later addition, as we have seen (note 
to ch. ii) that the Analytica was written before the Sophistici 
Elenchi. 

5] Things are said to be ovvexf, continuous, when the limit 
which separates them is common to both. To 8 ouveyés dnep 
exduevdy te Gardpevov. Aéyw 88 cuvexes Stray traits yévyrat Kal 
év 70 éxarépou wépas ols &ntovrat kai cuvéxovrat, Sore dfAov bri 1d 
ovvexes ev Tovros e& Sv év ti mépuxe ylyvecOar xara THY cdvaw. 
Metaphysica, 10. 12. ‘ Continuity is a species of holding on or 
touching. Two things are continuous when the two extremities 
by which they touch and hold together are one and the same. 
Continuity, therefore, is between things united at the point of 
contact.”? Suveyés be Adyerar ob 7H Klyynots pia xa adrd cab ph 
oidy te GAAws* pla 8 ob ddiatperos. Metaph. 4.6. ‘Two parts are 
continuous whose motion is essentially and necessarily one and 
indivisible.” If we gave xivnots a logical sense, in which sense 
xwwetoOat is sometimes used, two propositions would be ovveyij 
which must stand or fall together. We shall see however that 
Aristotle calls a thesis and conclusion cvvex# when their destinies 
are not thus implicated. 

6] For example: suppose the thesis to be, Every animal lives ; 
the premisses, All snow is white, All that is white is an animal; 
the conclusion, All snow is an animal. Here the subject of the 
thesis is a part of the conclusion. 

7] Suppose the thesis to be, as before, Every animal lives; 
the premisses, All that lives is a plant, Every plant is insensible ; 
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the conclusion, All that lives is insensible. Here the predicate 
of the thesis is a part of the conclusion. 

8] ’Apxijs is emphatic. When we take an inferior series, 6 é£ 
dpyijs Spos, the extreme or remotest term, is the superior term 
of the thesis. "When we take a superior series, 6 e£ dpyijs dpos 
is the inferior term of the thesis. Let the thesis be represented 
by If N, where Mis the subject and NV the predicate. The in- 
ferior series will be represented by K L M, the superior by VO P. 
For the validity of a reductio ad absurdum of the thesis I N, a 
ratiocination composed of the inferior series of terms must pro- 
duce no absurdity until it embraces the superior term of the 
thesis, V: and a ratiocination composed of the superior series 
must produce no absurdity until it embraces the inferior term 
of the thesis, M. In the previous examples by combining the 
thesis with the conclusions we might obtain the further absurd 
conclusions, All snow lives, and Every animal is insensible, and 
the ratiocinations embrace the extreme terms of the thesis. But 
the reductio is not valid, because these are not the first ab- 
surdities that arise, for before introducing the thesis we had 
previously arrived at the same, or rather, equal absurdities, All 
snow is an animal, and All that lives is insensible. 

9] We should add, ‘or an equally impossible conclusion ;’ for, 
as we saw in the last note, it is not exactly the same conclusion. 

A reductio ad absurdum, being an assignation of cause, should 
stand the test of the method of difference. The impossibility 
that is found in the presence of the thesis should disappear in 
its absence. A similar consideration should guide us in deter- 
mining to what class a fallacy should be referred. See ch. xxii. 

10] I have assumed that in speaking of exterior and interior 
angles Aristotle uses these terms in the sense in which they are 
used by Euclid, 1.29. A scruple as to his meaning is suggested 
by his saying that the lines will meet if the exterior angle is 
greater than the interior, when it is clear that they will equally 
meet if it is less: but this scruple vanishes when we observe 
that in the next hypothesis he says, that they will meet if the 
angles of the triangle are greater than two right angles, when 
he might just as well have said, unless they are equal. 

11) Euclid, 1. 32. 
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"Evoraois dé éort mpdracis mpordce evavria. Aradéper dé 
Tis mpordoews, bre Thy pev evoraow évdéxera civar Kai émt 
Hépous, Tv & mpéracw 7} drws od« évdéxerar, 4 ov« ev Trois 
KaBdrov ovdroyiopois. Péperar St 4 Boras diyds Te Kal 
bia S00 cynpdrov, dixds pev bru 4 Kabdrov 4 ev péper waca 
&voraois, Sid S80 S& oxnpdroy sri dvrixeiuevar pépovrar TH 
mpotdoet, Ta O& dytixeipeva ev TO mpdto Kal év TO Tpire 
oXipart wepaivovtrar povos. “Otay yap afidon mavtl imdp- 
xew, eviordpeba 7H Gre ovdevi i) bre Twi ody brdpyxet, Tobrev 
TO pev pndevi ex rol mpdrov cyxjparos, Td OE Tive pr eK TOO 
éoxdrov. Ofov éorw 7d A, play civar emioripny ep 6 70 B, 
évaytia: mporeivavros 8) play civat rev évavtiov emiThpuny, F 
rt Edws ovx 7% avTH TOY avTikepevov eviorara, Ta St evavTia 
dyrikeipevar date yiverOat Td Tp@Tov cyjpa’ 7H Ste Too yvo- 
aro Kal dyvdorou od pia TodTo dé 76 [. Kard yap roi I, 
Tod yvwoTod Kal dyvéatov, 7d pev évavtia elvar ddnbés, 7d de 
plav abrav eruotipny eivat weddos. Mdédw émi ris orepytixns 
mpordcews daatitos. "Agiodvros yap Td pi elvar piay émiory- 
pny Tév évavtiov, } ort wdévTev Tév dvtixepévov 7 Gre TvaY 
Tév évavtiov 4 adbtiy Néyopev, olov tytevot Kal vooddovs. Td 
Hey obv mdvrev éx Tod mpdrou, Td O€ TeV ex Tod Tplrov CXF- 
paros. ‘Amdds yap év maou, Kabddov piv énrotdépevov, dvadyxn 
mpos TO KaOddov Ty mporeLvopever Tiy, dvTipacw eireiv. Oior, 
ef py Thy adtiy af.ol Trav evavtiov mdvrov, eimbvra Tov dyTI- 
ketpévov play. Otro & dvdykn 7d mp@rov evar oyfpar pécov 
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Av enstasis!, or objection, is a proposition proving the contra- 
dictory or contrary of a premiss. It differs from a premiss be- 
cause it may be particular, while a premiss must be universal, at 
least for univeral conclusions. An objection has two degrees, 
and is urged in two figures: it has two degrees because it proves 
either the contrary or the contradictory of the premiss; and it 
has two figures, because it proves the opposite of the premiss, 
and the opposite (at least if the premiss is negative) can only be 
proved in the first and third figure. If the premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the objection proves a universal negative or 
particular negative; in the first case the proof is in the first 
figure, in the second case in the third. Let 4 represent objects 
of the same knowledge, or simultaneously known, B contraries, 
C the knowable and unknowable, D opposites, H health and dis- 
ease. If the premiss objected to is, All contraries are objects of 
the same knowledge, the objection may be either that no oppo- 
sites are objects of the same knowledge, and the proof will be in 
the first figure, 

No D is 4, 
All B is D, 
-'. No B is A?: 
or it may be that the knowable and unknowable are not objects 
‘of the same knowledge, and the proof will be in the third figure : 
No C is A, 
All C is B, 
.'. Some B is not A?*. 
Similarly if the premiss objected to is negative. For if it asserts 
that no contraries are objects of the same knowledge, we may 
) 
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a , Zz Zz 
yap ylvera: 7d Kabdrov mpds 75 &€ dpyiis. "Ev péper 8é, mpds 
me 2 . 
6 éort Kabdrov Kad’ od AéyeTar 4 MpoTacis, oloy yvwoTod Kai 
dyvdcrou ph Thy abriy: Ta yap évavtia Kabdbdov pos Tabra: 
Kai yiverat Td Tpirov aoxjpa péoov yap 76 év péper KapPa- 
Z = x x ‘ BY & i E oe 2 2 
vomevov, olov TO yrworsy Kai Td dyvworov. “EE ay ydp éort 
= > 7 2 a * + 2 Ed 3 

cudoyicacba Tobvavtiov, éx To’Twy Kai Tas évardoets émi- 
xetpodpev réyerv. Aid kal éx povoy Tay cynudTov TotTey 

Zz , , \ J, € 2 ia 4 
épomev. “Ev pévois yap rovrows of dvrixetevor ovddoyiopol 
61a yap Tod pécou ovK fv Kataparic@s. “Ere S& Kav dédbyou 
Séoro mAelovos 7) did TOD pécov cxHpaTos’ ofoy, ef ph doin Td 

bts Ag 2 ~ ‘ a 2 ig ae Xx = xX 

A 7G B imdpyew Sia 75 ph dkodovbeiy at7G 76 T. Totro yap 

> ~ ~ 
dt ddAwv mpordocwy Syrov: od det Oé eis dAAa ExTpérecbat 
Thy évotaci, adN evOds havepdy exew Thy érépay mpéracw, 
Aid Kal 7d onpeiov éx povov Tovrov Tod oXHparos ovK Eat. 
’Emioxerréov 8& kal epi Tov dAAwv évotdoewv" ofov mept Tay 
2 mam 2 7 ‘ ma Uf x ‘ n X\ ir. * > 2 ‘ 
éx Tod évavtiov, kal Tod duotov, Kai Tob Kara Sdgav Kal ei Thy 
év pépet Kk TOO mMpOTou 7) THy OTEpPNTLKHY EK TOD pécov duvaTov 
AaBeiv. Anal. Prior. 2. 28. 


~ ~ x” 
Flept d& dbcewv exduevdv ear. Trav eipnpévov eimeiv, “Eott 
d& ely i) avTisVAArAOyLodpevoy 7 &aTacw eveykévra, Tod pe 
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either object that all opposites are objects of the same know- 
ledge, and then the proof is in the first figere : 

All D is A, 

All B is D, 

.. All Bis A: 

or we may object that some contraries, say, health and disease, 
are objects of the same knowledge, and then the proof is in the 
third figure : 


All £ is A, 
All £ is B, 
.'. Some B is A. 


If the objection has to prove thé contrary of the premiss, the 
genus comprehending the subject of the premiss must be made 
the subject of the objection and réceive a contradictory predicate. 
If the premiss is that no contraries are known together, the 
objection says that all opposites are known together, and we 
have the first figure, for the genus of the original subject is the 
middle term and the original subject the minor. If the objection 
has to prove the contradictory of the premiss, a species com- 
prehended under the subject of the premiss must be made the 
subject of the objection, as knowable and unknowable are com- 
prehended under contraries. Then we have the third figure, for 
the middle term is an inferior species comprehended under the 
minor. A premiss that gives an opposite conclusion is an objec- 
tion, and such can only be applied in the first and third figures, 
for the second cannot give an affirmative conclusion. Besides, 
in the second figure more premisses would be necessary. If we 
objected to the proposition, All B is A, that No d is C, a second 
premiss must be expressed to make the disproof evident. But 
objection should be complete in itself and require no further 
premiss to be expressed +. For the same reason the second figure 
is the only one unfitted for proof by signs. We must at some 
future time examine the remaining modes of objection, namely, 
the objection of contraries, of similars, and of authority; and 
inquire whether an objection proving a contradictory cannot be 
raised in the first figure ®, or an objection proving a negative in 
the second. 

Next to enthymeme (oratorical proof) real and apparent, 
solution remains to be explained. Solution is enstasis or counter- 
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ody dvrisvrAdoyifecOar SHrov Sri éx Ta abrdv Témwv evdéxerat 
moti of pty yap ovddoyicpol ex Trav évddgwv, Soxobvra 8 
TOAAG évayria ddAfras éotiv. Ai & e&vordoces pépovra, kabd- 
ep kal év Trois TromKois, Terpaxas' } yap && éavrod, } ék rod 
dpotov, 7) éx Tod évayriov, 7) éx TOV Kexpimévov. Aéyw St ad 
éavrod pey ofov, ef epi epwros ein evOdpnpa os omovdaios, 4 
évoraots dixas, } yap Kabdrov eirévrTa bre maoa evOea Tovn- 
pov, 7} KaT& pépos Sri odk dv édéyero Katyios epws ef ph joay 
kal movnpol épwres. “Emi 8& rod évaytiov Wworacis dépera 
oiov, ef 7d evOdpunpa Hy dr. 6 dyabds dviip wdvras rods didous 
€0 mrovei, aAN ovd 6 poxOnpis Kaxas. “Emi 8 rév dpotwy, ei 
jv 7d evOdpnpa dre of kax@s TerovOéres aiel picodow, tt GAN 
ovee of eb rrerovOdres alel dirodaw. Aide kpices af amd Tay 
yropinov dvdpay oiov, ef tis evOdpnpa eirev bri Tots pebdover 
dt ovyyvdpunv txew, ayvootvres yap apaprdvovow, w&oracis 
éru 


, oKouv 6 Ilitraxés aiverés: ob yap dv peifous Cnpias evon 


pobérnoey édy Tis peOdov apaptdvy. Rhet. 2. 25. 
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proof. Counterproof will obviously be derived from the same 
repertories as proof. For the repertory of proof is the sphere 
of probabilities, and probabilities support opposite conclusions. 
Enstasis, or objection, as we said in the Topica, is of four orders : 
it is the allegation of co-ordinates, or of contraries, or of similars, 
or of authority. The allegation of co-ordinates is of two kinds. 
Suppose the enthymematic premiss objected to to be, that no 
love is evil, we either allege the genus of the subject, and object 
that all want is evil, or we allege a species of the subject, and 
object that a Caunian love is evil®. For an example of the alle- 
gation of contraries, suppose the enthymematic premiss to be, 
that a virtuous man is a benefactor to all his friends, we may 
object that a vicious man does not hurt all his friends’. For an 
example of the allegation of similars, suppose the premiss to be, 
that those who are injured always hate, we object that those 
who are benefited do not always love’. In the allegation of 
authority we quote the judgment of the eminent. Suppose the 
enthymeme to be, that ignorance is an excuse for the violation 
of law, and therefore intoxication is, we object that if this were 
true, Pittacus would have been wrong when he increased the 
penalty for offences produced by intoxication °. 
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_NOTES TO APPENDIX C. 

1] Enstasis is either the solution of a fallacy by pointing out 
why the reasoning is inconclusive (8:afpeots), or the disproof of 
a false premiss (dvaipecis). It is the latter only that is now 
examined. Enstasis is neither the mere negation of a propo- 
sition, nor the assertion of the contrary or of the contradictory 
of that proposition, but is the major premiss of a syllogism by 
which the contrary or contradictory may be proved. 

2] Were it not for this kind of enstasis and the locus of 
authority, the final appeal in dialectic, on the part both of ques- 
tioner and answerer, would be solely to induction. But it seems 
the answerer might not only appeal to induction, but to a prin- 
ciple more abstract and universal than the proposition in dispute. 
But for the airés éga of Aristotle, one would have thought that 
this mode of disproof should be rather called antisyllogism than 
enstasis. From the modern sense of the word instance (instantia 
=enstasis) this kind of enstasis, in physical questions at least, 
seems to have early fallen into desuetude. 

3] In the Topica we have an ethical example of this kind of 
enstasis. “Eri 8rav pi) 7} évavtioy tO yévet, cxorety ya pdvov el 70 
évavtiov ev To abt@ yéver GAAG kal 7d dvi pecov. *Ev @ yap a adxpa 
kal ra dvd péoor, ofov émt AevKod Kal peAavos. "Evoraors Ste h pev 
évdera kal dwepBodry ev TS aitG yéver, ev TE Kax@ yap dupa, TO 8e 
pérptov, ava péoov dv rodrwv, od ev TH KaKG GAN ev 7G dyad. 
Topica, 4. 3. ‘When the supposed genus of a term has no con- 
trary, we should observe whether it is the genus not only of the 
contrary of the term, but also of the intermediate gradations. 
For (Proposition) contraries and their intermediate gradations 
belong to the same genus, as we see in colours. Objection: the 
contraries, excess and defect, belong to the genus evil, while 
their intermediate gradation, the mean, belongs to the genus 
good.’ [This enstasis is clearly not valid; for good and evil are 
accidents, not genera, of the mean and extremes: the common 
genus is relative quantity. ] 
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4] It is clear that an affirmative proposition may be disproved 
in the second figure. But Aristotle apparently would call such 
a disproof not enstasis but antisyllogism.* Energetic brevity is 
a requisite of enstasis: its probative or subversive force must be 
instantaneously felt. without further explanation. The second 
figure, therefore, being, as is here without much reason assumed, 
more intricate and cumbrous and requiring more enucleation than 
the others, is not short, sharp, and decisive enough for enstasis. 

5] Enstatic disproof in the third figure may just as easily be 
stated in the first: otherwise, regarding the above-given disproof 
in the first figure as rather antisyllogism than enstasis, we might 
agree with Whately in calling the third the enstatic figure. 

6] This class has been analysed in the preceding passage. To 
évOdunua seems, perhaps, rather to point to a conclusion than a 
premiss: but in this chapter enthymeme is used as the genus 
of mapdSevyya or induction, and every dialectical premiss is the 
result of induction. 

7] Analysing this example as in the preceding passage, we 
must, as far as I can see, for our minor premiss borrow from the 
locus of contraries the maxim that the action of the virtuous is 
opposite and analogous to that of the vicious, and for our major 
transform the enstasis, that the vicious does not hurt every 
friend, into the equipollent proposition, that to act oppositely 
and analogously to the vicious is not to benefit every friend. 

8] For our minor premiss we must borrow from the locus a 
fortiori, vel minori, vel pari, the maxim that those who are 
injured act oppositely and analogously to those who are served, 
and, for our major, transform the enstasis, that those who are 
served do not always love the benefactor, into the equipollent 
proposition, that to act analogously and oppositely to those who 
are served is not always to hate the injurer. Both these exam- 
ples seem to apply the same maxim. (See, however, Topica, 
2.7, quoted below.) They shew that it is unsafe to assume, as 
is usually done, that the maxims or metaphysical principles of 
proof always occupy the position of major premisses. 

9] The example is so carelessly given that it is not certain what 
analysis Aristotle intended. I conjecture the following: The pre- 
miss objected to is, that ignorance is an excuse: the enstatic syl- 
logism is, Drunkenness is not an excuse (teste Pittaco), drunken- 
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ness is ignorance, therefore some ignorance is not an excuse. 
This kind of enstasis only differs from the first in the modality 
of the enstatic premiss. It has no intrinsic probability, derives 
no evidence from experience, but rests solely on the authority of 
Pittacus. 

It seems an arbitrary arrangement to call disproof by the loci 
of contrariety and similarity, not antisyllogism but enstasis; 
and the illustrations are unfortunately chosen, for, without being 
told, we should never have suspected that they were taken from 
different loci. 

Contraries are a locus common to the attack and the solu- 
tion. Sxomeiv d& yn pdvov ex’ adtod rod elpnudvov, GAAG Kal én rod 
évavtiov 76 évavtiov' ofoy bri Td dyabdv ov« e€ avdyKns Hov' odds 
yap Td Kaxdv Autnpdv' Hh el TodTO KaKeivo. Kat ef 4 dicavoodvy ém- 
oTHpy, Kal 7 Gdicla dyvoiw. Bi 8& rodro py, od’ éxeivo....Ovdev yap 
dAdo viv dfiobpev 7 76 evavriov TS evavtlw dxodovdeiv. Topica, 2.9. 
‘The questioner may quit the subject in dispute and examine 
its contrary. He may confute the thesis that the good is always 
pleasant, by the fact that the bad is not always painful, or vice 
versa, or the thesis that justice is knowledge, by the fact that 
injustice is not ignorance: the axiom assumed being that con- 
trary subjects must have contrary predicates.’ Similars are also 
a common locus. “Eru é« rod éuotws imdpxetv....et S00 Suclv duoiws 
imdpxeu’ el yap 7d erepov 7 érépw ph tndpxet, odd& 7d dowmdv TS 
Aoim@ ed 58 badpyer TO Erepov TH Erépw, Kal TO Aowndy TO doing. 
Topica, 2.10, ‘Similars are another locus. If there is an equal 
probability that two subjects have respectively two predicates, 
if one has its predicate we may infer that the other has, and vice 
versa. Aristotle justifies the example he has given of enstasis 
from similars by what he says in the Topica: Ai mév ody apdrat 
dv0 pyeioa (évavriwv) cvumroKal od To.odow eévartiacww* To yap 
Tovs Pldous eb Toleiv TO Tods exOpods KaKas ovK oti évavtiov’ Gp- 
perepa yap aipera kal rob aitod 7Oovs. Ovde 7d rods pldovs Kaxds 
TO Tods exOpods eb, Kal yap Taira duddrepa hevKra Kal rod adtod 
HOous....T& d8 Aouad mdvta rérrapa moved evavtidow. Td yap Tovs 
pirous ed Torey TO Tods Pidovs kaxGs évavrlov. Topica, 2.7. ‘The 
two first syntheses of contraries are not themselves contraries. 
Benefiting a friend is not contrary to hurting an enemy, for 
both are desirable and proceed from the same disposition; nor 
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is hurting a friend contrary to benefiting an enemy, for both 
are undesirable and proceed from the same disposition. But the 
other four combinations, benefiting a friend, hurting a friend: 
benefiting an enemy, hurting an enemy: benefiting a friend, 
benefiting an enemy: hurting a friend, hurting an enemy; are 
all respectively contraries.’ 

The fourfold division of enstasis may be illustrated by a four- 
fold character of propositions and organa. "Eort 8 mpdracis dia- 
Aextixi) Epatnors evdo£os 7} maw 7 Tols mAelorous 7} Tots Toois, Kat 
TovTots } Tao 7 Tots mAEloToLs 7) TOls paAtoTAa yvwpivots, pn Tapa- 
dofos. Ocly yap av tis Td doKody rots codots, eav py evaytloy tais 
trav TOAAGY beats 7}. Eliot 8& mpordcets diadextixal Kai ta Tots év- 
ddfois Goa, kal rdavavrTia kar’ dvripacw Tots doxobaww evddfors €ivat 
Tporewopeva, Kal Goat ddfat Kara Téxvas elo Tas evpyyévas. Topica, 
1.10. ‘A dialectic proposition is a proposition probable to all 
or to the majority of mankind; or an opinion of all or the ma- 
jority of philosophers or the most eminent of them, not opposed 
to the opinion of the many; or a similar proposition respecting 
similar subjects; or an opposite proposition respecting opposites ; 
or any doctrine of the arts.’ Tas pevotv mpordcers éxdexréov 
daaxOs SimpicOy....Aei de mporeiveww wal ras evavrias Tals paivope- 
vats évddfous car’ dvripaciv’ ypijoov & kal 76 Toveiv atras év TO 
exhéye py pdvov tas ovaas évddous GAAG Kal Tas duolas Tadvrats. 
Topica, 1.15. ‘The propositions to be collected are, as was said 
before, the opinions of the many or of philosophers, or the doc- 
trines of the arts; and we may use any propositions that bear a 
certain relation to these, i.e. where opposite antecedents have 
opposite consequents, or similar antecedents similar consequents.’ 
In fact, propositions respecting a given subject, and, mutatis 
mutandis, respecting similar or opposite subjects, might be treated 
as identical. 

Enstasis was the only check on the inartificial induction by 
simple enumeration practised in dialectic. "Eady yap éat mavtwy 
paivyrar diaipeciy mpoevéeyxacw 7) emt ToAAGr, Gfiwréov Kal Kaddrov 
riévat, }} évoraci pépe emi rlvos odx obtws. "Edy yap ynderepov 
tovray moj, aronos ¢aveirar pH TiHels. Topica, 2. 2. ‘If all or 
many of the particulars into which a class is divided present an 
attribute, we may demand either an admission that it is true of 
the whole class, or an assignment of instances in which it is not 
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true. If the respondent does neither one thing nor the other, 
he is unreasonable.’ (Antisyllogism was considered hardly suffi- 
cient) “Eri 8 év rots yéveow emPdenréov, b.atpodvra Kar’ eldn pe- 
xpt Tay aréuwv. “Av te yap Tavrt patyyra imdpxov av Te pndevi, 
TOAAG TpoevéyxavTt Afiwtéov Kadddov Suodroyeiy, 7) pépew Evoracw 
ént rivos ody ottws. Topica, 3.6. ‘Subdivision, as far as we can 
go, is useful; for whether we want an affirmative or negative 
proposition, we must first adduce particular examples in which 
it is true, and then challenge the respondent either to admit the 
general principle or to allege contradictory instances.’ 

A disputant who is more accustomed to defence than attack 
may quicken his wits when he has to attack by imagining him- 
self on the defensive. “Eri 76 mpdBAnua mpdracw éavTG Torodpevor 
évioracbar' 7) yap évotacis éorat émyxelpnua mpos tiv Oéoww. Topica, 
2.2. ©The questioner may imagine the thesis to be a premiss 
against which he has to object as respondent: and his objection 
to the proposition as a premiss will be a confutation of the pro- 
position as a thesis.’ 

A common formula for urging an enstasis, especially when it 
is directed against a major premiss and is a proposition which 
the opponent is particularly interested not to contradict, is to 
say that his argument proves too much: that, if good for any- 
thing, it proves so and so (the contradictory of the enstasis). In 
this case, instead of being put directly or ostensively, the enstasis 
assumes the form of a reductio ad impossibile. 


APPENDIX D. 
Kowai apxat, or, Method-founding principles. 


§ 1. To understand the nature of the common principles (kor- 
val dpxat) is to understand Aristotle’s conception of science, and, 
indeed, his conception of logic; for his logic is resumed in the 
contrast of science and dialectic, and this is the antithesis of 
common and peculiar principles (iia: dpyai). We propose in 
the following essay to collect some of the scattered indications of 
their nature; and the necessity of explaining more or less com- 
pletely each passage as it is quoted must be our excuse if our 
observations seem to follow one another without much arrange- 
ment, 

The most important passage is in the beginning of the 
Rhetoric :— 


Tév 8% évOvunudrwy peylorn Siaopa Kal pddiora AEAnOvia oye- 
doy Gnavtas éotly ijmep Kal Tepl Thy Siadextixny peOodov TGV cvAAO- 
yopov. Ta wey yap aitdy gore xara Ti pytopixhy @oTep Kal Kara 
thy dtadextixyy* wédodov tov cvdAdoyiocpGv, Ta de Kar’ GAAas Téxvas 
kal buvdpets ras ev otcas tas b& obnw KaTetAnppévas. Ato kal 
AavOavovat Tovs akpoards, kal wahdov AnTdpevot 7) kaTa TpdTOV pETa- 
Baivovow e& adrGv: paddov be capes eorat Td Aeyduevor 51a TrELC- 
vov pnbév. Adyw yap diadextixods te Kal pyTopikots cvAdoyiopods 
civa mepl dv Tods TéTous A€youev’ obTOL 8 elolv of Kowwh mEpl Sixalwv 
kal pvoixGv kal wept moditixGv cal Tept ToAAGY diahepdvTav TO 
elder’ ofov 6 rod paddov Kal Frrov témos" oddéy yap waAAov ~oras ex 
rovrov ovAAoyloacbat i) evOvpanua eimelv mepl dixalwy i) pvatkdy 7} 


® Kard is here emphatic. Kara rhy diadexrichy is equivalent to oixeta ris dia- 
Accricfis. We must distinguish between appropriate to dialectic and appropriate 
to a given subject-matter. Those principles are properly dialectical and compose 
a dialectical proof which are not peculiar to any subject-matter (xowal). Those 
which are peculiar to any subject-matter [18:01 Tod mpdyuaros] are extra-dialectical, 
and constitute a proof scientific or pseudographic. 


> 
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n a” < x n 
mept Srovodv' xatrou rabra elder Siapeper tdia b8, Soa ex Tov TeEph 
*. n 
éxacrov eidos Kal yévos mpordcedy eoriv: olov mept pvorxdy lot 
2 n 
mpordcets ef Sv obre evOtyyya otre cvAdoyiouds eoTL Tepl Tav 70. 
KGv' Kal wept rovrwv Ada ef Sv od« Eotat mepl Trav vorxdy 
a cal , 
dyolws 8& Todro éxe: emt mdvrwv. Kadxelva pév od Toijoes wept ovdév 
t vw IQr >s A 4 F 3 ry an ™ ica 
yévos Euppova’ rept oddity yap broxefuevdy eort’ tadra b&, So THs 
dy BeArious exrA€ynta: tas mpotdoets, Ajoes Tojoas GAAnY emtoTHpny 
a n ‘ c LT Xx | A tJ mn 3 
Ths Siadextixys wal pytopichs’ av yap évrixn dpxats, ovn eri dua- 
AeKTeKy OVdE PyTopiKy GAN ekelvyn Eorar is exet Tas dpyds. “Eore Bt 
Ta TAEioTa TOV evOvpnpdrav ex rovray Ty cidGv Acyopeva TGY KaTd 
pépos kat idiwy, éx b& Tay KowGy eAdtTw. Kabamep obv kal év trois 
ie: ae | a FY a > i 4 ‘7 a 
tomtKkots, kat évraida dSiapereov TOv evOvpnudrav rd re €tdy Kal rods 
tomous @£ Ov Anmréov. Adyw be cldn pev Tas Kabékactov yévos idias 
mpotdoets, Témovs 8& Tovs KoLvods dyuolws mdvTwv. Tpdrepov obv 
elnopev tept trav cidév. Rhet. 1. 2. 


‘ Between rhetorical proofs the most important distinction, 
a distinction which has been most commonly, not to say uni- 
versally, overlooked, is one which also exists between dialectical 
proofs: some are characteristic of rhetoric or dialectic, others 
properly belong to certain special sciences or arts, whether such 
sciences and arts are generally recognized or still remain to 
be invented. If the science has not yet been established, the 
theorems and proofs are not familiar to the audience to which 
they are addressed; and if the prover adheres too closely to 
the scientific method, he abandons the proper rhetorical or 
dialectical method. This requires further explanation. Proofs 
that properly belong to rhetoric and dialectic are applications of 
a locus communis. Loci communes are principles that apply 
indiscriminately to ethical, physical, political problems and 
other heterogeneous spheres, as, for instance, the argument 
a fortiori or a minori. A dialectical or rhetorical proof of this 
character applies equally to ethical and physical questions and 
other subjects different in kind. Intransferable (that is, not 
properly rhetorical or dialectical) proofs are composed of propo- 
sitions which relate exclusively to particular departments of 
nature. For there are propositions respecting physical objects 
which furnish no rhetorical or dialectical proof on ethical ques- 
tions, and there are ethical propositions which furnish no proof 
on physical problems, and so of the other provinces of science. 
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The common principles give no scientific knowledge of any class 
of things, for they do not constitute the,essence of any class : 
whereas the peculiar principles if well selected, though people 
may not be aware of the fact, go towards constituting a parti- 
cular science, distinct from rhetoric or dialectic. For if the prover 
happens to hit upon first principles his proof is not rhetorical or 
‘dialectical but scientific. Most rhetorical proofs are composed 
of specific, that is, particular and intransferable propositions ; 
only a minority are composed of common principles. A rhetorical 
treatise, therefore, like a dialectical treatise, must distinguish 
the specific principles of proof from the loci of proof. Specific 
principles are principles that exclusively belong to a particular 
class of problems; loci are methods (premisses) of proof that are 
equally applicable to all classes.’ 

In the last sentence instead of robs xowovs we should have 
expected ras xowas [mpordoes]. But this passage is one instance 
of a certain indecision in Aristotle’s mind whether to treat the 
loci as premisses or as methods, as indicative or imperative, as 
categorical or hypothetical, as constituent principles (in the 
language of Kant) or as regulative, as objective or subjective, 
as laws of nature or as rules of procedure. He avoids, there- 
fore, the unmistakeable term, mpotdcers, and uses the obscurer 
term, loci. However, even from the present passage, we may 
certainly infer that the word loci designates premisses. Aristotle 
does not say, Every proof has two elements; one is formal or 
dialectical, the other is material or extra-dialectical: but he 
says, There are two divisions, two separate classes, of proofs; 
one proof is properly dialectical, the other is not properly 
dialectical. As the specific or sectional character of the pre- 
misses is the differentia of the one class, the generic or catholic 
character of the premisses must be the differentia of the contra- 
distinguished class. We shall see further on [§ 6] that one 
branch of dialectic may consist entirely of such syllogisms : 
but considering the subjects handled by the orator, it is clear 
that in oratorical proofs the maxims [ra xowd] and specific facts 
[r& ica] will be usually combined in the same ‘syllogism. 
Aristotle would therefore have done better in a rhetorical 
treatise to found on the distinction of tia and xowd a division 
not of proofs (@vOvpydrev) but of premisses. 
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Another proof that locus may denote a premiss we have in the 
fact that later on in the Rhetoric, not only the catholic prin- 
ciples or loci proper but the «ty or specific principles, which are 
perpetually called premisses, are designated by the term of loci. 
After giving a collection of specific principles (eién) he says :— 
Eis peév obv tpdmos tis éxAoyns Kal mpGros ovTos 6 TomuKds’ Ta Be 
aroixeta TOY evOupnudrov Aéyopyev. Trotxeiov 58 A€yw Kal rénov 
évOuunuatos TO abtd.... Sxeddv wey otv Hiv wept Exdorey rav 
<ldav TGv Xpnolwev Kal dvaykaloy éxovrat of rémor. ’EEerAeypevar 
yap at mpordces mepl éxaotdv elow, dar’ [exouer] ef Gv def perv 
Ta evOupnuata ténev wep) dyad 7} Kaxod 7) Kadod } aloypod 4 
dixalov 7) ddikov, Kal mept rGv 7OGv Kal TaOnudrwv Kab Eewr dcat= 
Tos elAnupevor huiy tmdpxovet mpdrepoy of témot. “Ett 8 GAAov 
tpdmov kaddrov rept amdvrwv AdBopev. Rhet. 2. 22. ‘One class 
of materials, and the class that should first be collected, are 
propositions such as I have given which (as contrasted with ra. 
e€ imoyvlov, or the singular facts of each particular case) are in 
the nature of loci. We now proceed to the elements of proof, 
and by elements I mean [another sort of] loci. We are already 
in possession of loci on the particular subject-matters that are 
indispensable or useful to the orator: for we have made a collec-. 
tion of propositions and enumerated the loci respecting the 
expedient and honorable and right, and respecting characters 
and passions and dispositions. There still remain another sort 
of loci of universal application (the loci proper), which we now 
proceed to enumerate.’ When, however, we find that the loci 
enumerated include etymology, division, definition, induction, it 
must be confessed that we seem to have rather a list of methods 
of reasoning than of premisses of syllogism. But the employ- 
ment of each of these methods has to be justified by certain 
postulates, expressed or unexpressed ; and if the loci are regarded 
as propositions, it is these postulates that are the loci. (This 
subject is resumed § 13.) u 

§ 2. We find frequent mention of common principles (ra. xowd) 
in the analysis of science under the name of Axioms. *Apécou 
3 dpxis ovddoyiorinis O€oww pev A€yw Hv pH ore Setar pnd’ avdyxy 
éxew Tov padnoduerdy rir jv 8 dvdykn exew tov driody pabnod- 
Mevov, afiwpa. Analytica Posteriora, 1.2. ‘Immediate syllo- 
gistic principles are either theses, that is, are indemonstrable, 
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but not the necessary conditions of all inference: or axioms, 
that is, the common conditions of all inference.’ If science as 
well as dialectic has both tsa: and xowal dpxai, how, it may be 
asked, do they differ, and how can the xowal dpxa: be the dis- 
tinguishing badge of dialectic [kara riy diadexrixqy, § 1]? The 
answer is, that the common and peculiar principles exist both 
in science and in dialectic, but exist in an inverse ratio. In 
dialectic the common and abstract principles predominate, and 
the specific concrete facts are reduced to a minimum. In science 
the specific data predominate, and the common principles are 
reduced to a minimum, only those being admitted which are 
requisite to constitute a faculty of inference. Of course when 
dialectic investigation proceeds without, or with very scanty, 
specific data, the result can only be a Barmecide feast of abstrac- 
tions such as we have in the Parmenides. Aristotle himself in 
his physical inquiries (‘Physicam Dialecticse suze mancipavit’), 
forgetting his own canons, engages in a task which reminds one 
of that set by Egyptian taskmasters of making bricks without 
straw. But dialectic may command specific data in various pro- 
portions, and ranges over a wide field, touching sophistry on 
the one side and on the other approaching indefinitely near to 
science. Kal, waddov &nrdpevor (rGv idfov) xara tpdTov, peraBal- 
vovow ef abrév [rijs pyropicis Kal rijs diadexriefs |. See § 1. 

The common principles of science are identified with the com- 
mon principles of dialectic. ’Emxowwvotor 8 macat at emoriua 
GAAjAas Kata Ta Kowd (Kowd d& A€yw ols ypSvTat ds ek Tovrwv 
Gnoderxvivres, GAN od wept Gv Setxvdovow, odd 5 detxvdover) Kal 
diadexrixt) méoats, Kal ef tis Kaddov wetp@ro Serxvivar Ta Kowd, 
olov Sr. dnav hdvar } atopdvat, 4 Ort toa and town, 7} Tév ToLodTeY 
arra, Analytica Posteriora, 1.11. ‘The common principles ex- 
press neither the subject nor the attribute of a theorem, but are 
the canons of demonstration; and are the common property of 
the particular sciences, of dialectic and of (metaphysic or) what- 
ever science it is which investigates these propositions ; Of two 

¢ contradictories one or the other must be true 3 Equals from which 
equals are subtracted have equal remainders; and the like.’ 
We must interpret this to mean that the common principles of 
science are included among the common principles of dialectic, 
not that they are coextensive. This is clear from the following 
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considerations. The axioms, we saw above, are indispensable 
to reasoning ; but many of the maxims cannot be indispensable, 
for science contrives to dispense with them, e.g. the maxims 
that constitute the unscientific formulas of reasoning by analogy 
or a fortiori. Secondly, an axiom is a necessary truth, a maxim 
may be merely a probability. Od« gor. & tmddeors 088 alrnua $ 
avayxn eivas 80 adrd Kal doxety dvdykn. An. Post.1.10. “An 
axiom differs from an hypothesis or petition in being necessarily 
true and necessarily believed.’ We know that dialectic only 
professes to rest on probabilities (€vdofa), and we find in the 
Topica that this applies to the common as well as to the specific 
principles. E. g. *H ef dort peév tm dudoty ava pécov, kal rev 
ldap Kal Tay yevar, uy duolws dé... Evdofov yap To uotws dpdoiv. 
Topica, 4.3. ‘If a term and its contrary are connected by 
gradations, it is a probable postulate that their genera, when 
not identical, are connected by similar gradations.’ Thirdly, 
the axioms, as we saw above, are necessarily believed or self- 
evident; whereas some, at least, of the maxims require the 
evidence of induction. E. g. Ac? yap ré& évavria év r6 adr@ yevet 
elvat, dv pydtv evavtlov TO yever 7. “Ovtos 8 evavtiov TG yevet, 
oxotely el TO evavtioy év Te evavtiy. "AvdyKn yap Td évavrioy ey 
76 évartlo etvat, dvtep 7 evavtiov t17S yéver. Pavepdy 88 rovrav 
€xaoroy did ths émaywyhs. Topica, 4. 3. ‘Contrary terms have 
the same genus, unless there is a contrary to the genus. If 
there is a contrary to the genus, it ought to contain the con- 
trary term. These postulates are evidenced by induction.’ 
Even the laws of conversion require this support. "Emel 8 ai 
avtiéoets Téooapes, oxoTrely ex pev TOV dvTipdcewy avdnadw ex 
Tis GxohovOncews wat dvaipodvTt Kal Karackevdfovtt, AapBaveww 8 ef 
emaywyis’ olov ei 6 dvOpwmos (Sov TO pH (Gov odk &vOpwros. Topica, 
2.8. ‘There being four kinds of opposites (contradictories, 
contraries, privatives, relatives) to prove or disprove a sequence 
of two terms, we should observe whether their contradictoriés 
present a converse sequence (i.e. whether the terms admit of 
conversion by contraposition), and we must establish the law of 
conversion by induction. For instance, if all man is animal, all 
not-animal is not-man.’ It is not necessary, then, to a dialectic 
maxim to possess the evidence or necessity of a scientific 
axiom. 
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§ 3. The peculiar principles of science are definitions and 
hypotheses, that is, propositions asserting the existence of the 
things defined. O€cews 8 4 ev érorepovoiy rv poplwy rijs dmo- 
gdvoews AayBdvovea, ofov héyw 7d elval tL 7 TO ph elval TL, d7d0€- 
ats, 1 8 dvev tovrou dpiouds. Analytica Posteriora, 1.2. ‘Theses, 
or peculiar principles, are either hypotheses, that is, affirmations 
or negations of existence, or definitions.’ Mill denies that defi- 
nitions are an indispensable basis of science, and maintains that 
postulates (hypotheses) suffice as germs of scientific evolution. 
But, after pointing out that other logicians had combined the 
definition with a surreptitious postulate, he himself, when he 
maintains the self-sufficiency of the postulate, combines the 
postulate with a surreptitious definition. For without a defini- 
tion the postulate is merely the proposition, X exists; and from 
such a proposition, without any explanation of the nature (defi- 
nition) of X, it is impossible that any consequences can be de- 
duced. The specific basis of science is a definition—postulate, that 
is, is composed of two distinct elements and cannot accurately 
be called either a definition or a postulate. On this point Ari- 
stotle has expressed the truth more exactly than either Dugald 
Stewart or Mill. Daca yap dmodeuxrixh émioriyn mept tpla éorl, 
Soa re elvar Tera, Taira 8 éotl 7d yévos, ob Tdv Ka atta Taby- 
pareov éort Oewpytiny, Kal Ta Kowa Aeydueva dfiduara, ef Sv mpdrwv 
drodelkvuct, Kal tplrov ra 740n, Sv tl onualver Exactov AapPdvet. 
"Evlas pévrow émortipas oddev Korver évia tovray Tapopav, olov 7d 
yévos py trorlOecOat elvat, dv 7} pavepdy bri got. . .. Kat ra 7a0n 
va AapBdvew rl onualve, dv 7h Sra’ domep ovd8 Ta Kowa od Aap- 
Bdver rl onpalve, rd toa and town adedeiv, br. yodpyov. "AAN 
oidty Hrrov-rh ye pice tpia tadrd éort, wept 8 te Selxvvor kal & 
delevvcr cat éf dv. An. Post. 1.10. ‘In all demonstrative science 
there are three elements: the subject, whose existence is as- 
sumed and whose essential laws are developed; the axioms, 
which belong alike to every science; and the attributes, whose 
definition is assumed and whose existence in the subject is the 
law we demonstrate. When any one of these is obvious, it will 
_ be neglected: if the existence of the subject is obvious, an hypo- 
thesis is not needed: if the definition of a predicate is obvious, 
it may be omitted. The meaning in the axiom of subtracting 
equals from equals is too plain for definition. But really there 
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are always, three elements of demonstration, the subject, the 
attributes, and the catholic canons of proof.’ 

Any classification of the sciences that we choose to adopt will 
serve as a classification of the specific principles of dialectic 
(épyava, etn). Aristotle gives one that lias had a great currency 
both in ancient and modern times, though different from that 
which he adopts in his more philosophic writings. He says 
they may be roughly classed as physical, ethical, and logical 
(metaphysical). “Eor. 8 as ténm mepiraBetv rév tpotdcewy kab 
TOv TpoBAnudtov pépyn tela. Ai pev yap 7OtKal mpotdceis city, 
al 3&¢ ductal, ai 8% Aoyical. "HOrKal pev ody ai rotadrat, ofov 
mérepov det rots yovetor pGAAov 7 Tots vopos meOapyxety, edy di1a- 
govaect' Noytkat 6, olov mérepoy dv evarvtlwy H adirh emorqyn jh 
ot duowxal 82, mérepov 6 Kdopos aldos 7 ob Spolws S& Kal Ta mp0- 
Bajpara. Iota 8 Exacta: tOv mpoeipnuevor, dSpioyo pev ovK 
eimeres anododvat mepl ait&v, TH dt bia Tis enaywyhs ovvnbela Te- 
paréoy yvupltew Exdorny adt&v, xara Ta Tpoeipnueva Tapadelypata 
énicxomovvta. Topica, 1.14. ‘Propositions and problems may 
be roughly thrown into three divisions, ethical, physical, and 
logical. Of ethical propositions the following is an instance: 
Should we obey our parents or the laws when their commands 
are inconsistent ? of logical the following: Are contraries simul- 
taneously known or not? of physical the following: Is the 
world eternal or not? And so of problems. To define these 
classes would not be easy, but we must endeavour to identify 
them by practice with the help of these examples.’ 

§ 4. In the Topica the word épyava denotes the particular 
premisses (cl5n). Aristotle elsewhere, or whoever named his 
logical treatises dpyavov, uses the word in a different significa- 
tion. In the Topica it signifies the materials (#\n) which are 
furnished to the artist, and the loci or maxims, as contradis- 
tinguished from the materials, represent the tools with which he 
works. But when the name of organon is given to the whole 
of logic, it denotes the latter, i.e. the loci or purely logical 
principles, which constitute an organ or faculty of cognition, 
co-ordinate with the natural organs of perception (xpir7jpta), the 
eye, the ear, the hand, or with artificial organs of appreciation, 
the thermometer, chronometer, barometer. 

When the problem is ethical or physical, there is a difference 
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in kind between the organa and loci, and they present the con- 
trast of special and catholic principles. But when the problem 
belongs to the third division, that is, when 1t is logical, the dis- 
tinction disappears, the organa and loci coincide, and logical 
conceptions are the materials as well as the tools of the dialec- 
tician. Accordingly in another classification of problems Ari- 
stotle describes the third division (ra Aoyikd) as instrumental 
and subordinate theorems, that is, in terms which are equally 
appropriate to the loci. Ipd@Anua 8 éorl diadrextixdy Oedpyya 7d 
cuvreivov 7) mpds alpeow kal puyiy, i) mpos adnOeay Kal yveow, 7} 
aird i} Os cuvepyoy mpds Tt Erepov TGy TootTwr.... "Evia pev yap 
rOv mpoBAnudrav xpyowov eld€va mpds To éXécOar } puyeiv, ofov 
mérepoy 4 Hoorn aiperoy 7) ov, évia b& mpds TO cidévat pdvov, olov 
mdrepov 6 kdopos didios 7 ob, ra 8€ adta pev Kal atta pds ovdé- 
Tepoy TovTwy, cvvepya bé éore mpds twa Tay rowodrwv. TIoAAd yap 
atra wey Kad’ aita ob BovdducOa yropllew, Erépwv 8 evexa, res 
dia rovrwy GdAo Tt yvopiowmpev. Top. 1.11. ‘A dialectic problem 
is either a practical (ethical) or speculative (physical) theorem, 
or is subservient to the decision of a practical or speculative 
question (logical). That is to say, the solution of some pro- 
blems is useful for our guidance in action, as whether pleasure 
is to be pursued; that of others has no end beyond knowledge, 
as whether the world is eternal: another class are in themselves 
neither useful nor interesting but are ancillary to ulterior 
inquiries,’ 

§ 5. From our present point of view we may see that Whately’s 
distinction of logical and extra-logical fallacies will not bear 
examination. He considers that some forms of fallacy, for in- 
stance, the fallacy of equivocation, are essentially extra-logical. 
Adopting the theory that logic is conversant not with things 
or ideas but with words, he says that, whenever to detect a fal- 
lacy it is necessary to understand the meaning of a word, the 
fallacy is extra-logical. The logician may happen to know the 
meaning of the word, but, if he does, he does so not as a logi- 
cian, but as a moralist or mathematician, or in some other 
capacity. This is untenable. It is clear that the logician must 
know the meaning of some terms. He must at least know the 
meaning of all the terms of his own science. Unless a parrot 
can be a logician, no one can be a logician to whom the terms 
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universal, particular, antecedent, consequent, necessary, contin- 
gent, are mere words without meaning. This list may be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. If we reflect on what is discussed 
in logical treatises, we see that the logician requires all the 
conceptions as well as the vocabulary of—what till we find a 
better name we will call—ontology (ra Aoyixd). When, there- 
fore, the problem belongs to the sphere of ontology, the logician, 
by his logical knowledge, will be able to detect any fallacy that 
depends on the meaning of the terms, and such fallacies will 
be purely logical. The dialectician, however, has a still wider 
range than the pure logician. He has to deal with all ethical or 
physical conceptions that fall within common cognition (évéofa, 
Soxotvra trois mwoAdois). Ethical or physical premisses, though 
special or particular propositions in one sense, that is, in respect 
of the subjects to which they apply, are common or universal 
opinions in another sense, that is, in respect of the minds by. 
which they are entertained. Fallacies from the application of 
principles that lie beyond the range of ordinary information are 
extra-dialectical (evdoypapjpara). Whether ethical problems 
can furnish a pseudographema may be doubted. Even the physic 
of Aristotle’s day, composed, as Bacon says with some truth, of © 
vulgar notions loosely abstracted, could hardly furnish argu- 
ments beyond the competence of the dialectician. Accordingly 
the only examples of pseudographema that Aristotle gives, are, 
agreeably to the etymology of the name, geometrical. 

§ 6. Without stopping to discuss the relation of logic in its 
modern sense to the logic (r& Aoyixd) of the Topica, assuming, 
moreover, that the latter (of whose nature Aristotle has scarcely 
given us any means of judging beyond the passages already 
quoted) is the science to which the maxims properly belong, we 
may regard it as more or less completely identical with ontology 
or metaphysic. We have already seen (An. Post. 1. 11, quoted 
in § 2), that the common principles are found alike in the par- 
ticular sciences, in dialectic and in a certain universal science. 
The name of this science is not given, but we are elsewhere told 
it is metaphysic or philosophia prima. "Emel 8& 6 maOnuartxds 
Xpfirar Tots Kowols ldlws, cal ras rovTav dpxas adv eln Oewphoar Tis 
mpérns pidocodias. Metaphysica, 11. 4. ‘As the mathematician 
only makes a limited application of the common principles, their 
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adequate investigation belongs to metaphysic.’? A paradox here 
arises. The common principles are the means by which the phi- 
losopher makes himself intelligible to the unphilosophic, they 
are the intellectual capital, the common sense, of the ignorant. 
TIpés 8& ras évrevgers xpiotmos 4 mpayparela, Sidr Tas TOY TOAAGY 
xarnpiOpypévor dd€as odk éx rSv GAdorpluy GAN’ ex Tdv olkelwv Soy- 
pdrav ouidjcouey mpds adrods, peraBiBdcovres dre dv py KadGs gat- 
vovtat Adyew fyiv. Topica, 1. 2. ‘ Dialectic is useful to the phi- 
losopher in -his intercourse with the world, because, giving him 
possession of the creed of the uneducated, it enables him to 
reason with them on their own principles and to influence their 
opinions when he thinks them mistaken.’ To say that the igno- 
rant talk metaphysic without knowing it, and that metaphysical 
reasoning is the reasoning of the uneducated, seems paradoxical, 
and sounds like the sarcasm of a positivist. But though it is 
asserted that the principles: of the ordinary public are in sub- 
stance metaphysical, it is not maintained that they apprehend or 
state them with any precision. Taira yap (ra xowd) obdty Arrov 
Yoacw adrol (of idira) nav doxGor Alav ew Ad€yew. Sophistici 
Elenchi, 11. ‘The uneducated possess the common principles 
as well as the educated, though their expression of them may 
be very inaccurate.’ Besides, the truth is, that all reasoning, 
scientific and unscientific, involves metaphysical principles; and 
unscientific reasoning is only called pre-eminently metaphysical, 
because it is composed in a larger proportion of those abstract 
principles which, either because they are innate or because they 
are the easiest and earliest generalizations, are of general accepta- 
tion, than of the specific facts which can only be learnt by a 
specially directed observation. “Eri 8& mpos évlovs od ef tiv axpi- 
Beorarny éxowsev emrothny pddiov an’ éexeivns meioat éyovtas* bi5a- 
oxadlas ydp éorw 6 Kata Thy émioTHunyv Adyos, robro b& addvarov 
GAN’ avdynn ba TGv KowGy ToreicOa Tas TicTers Kal Tods Adyous, 
&onep kal év trois tomxois eAdyouev mept Tis mpos Tovs moAAOds 
évrevéews. Rhet. 1.1. ‘To some minds the most exact science 
would not enable us to convey persuasion. A teacher and a 
learner are implied in the proper scientific proof, and this rela- 
tion may be out of the question. Then the catholic methods 
are the only means of persuasion or conviction, as I said in the 
Topica about the intercourse of the philosopher with the world.’ 
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Plutarch, or the author of Placita Philosophorum, says that the 
Stoics (who very likely took the doctrine from Aristotle) held 
that the axioms, or principles that constitute the logical faculty, 
are fully developed by seven years of age. Tév 8 évvoidy ai yey 
gvotxal ylvovrat xara tobs elpnucvovs tpdmovs Kal avenirexviros, al 
& dn be huerepas Sidarkadlas wal émedelas' atta pev ody evvor 
kadodprat wdvov, exeivar b& Kal mpodmpets. “O 8% Adyos Ka" dv mpoc- 
ayopevdpeba Aoyixol éx TGV mpoAnWeav cuvpmAnpodcOae A€yerat Kare 
Thy mparnv éBdoudda. 4.11. ‘Ideas are either natural, that is, 
acquired in the way we have mentioned (sensation and expe- 
rience had been mentioned), and inartificial, or are artificial and 
the result of culture. The latter are specially called ideas, the 
former are specifically called anticipations (axioms). The rea- 
son, in virtue of which all men are called rational, is formed by 
the development of the anticipations in the first seven years of 
life.’ In illustration of the statement that logical principles 
are metaphysical theorems, we might refer to the ontological 
inquiries on which the rudiments of logic are based in the 
Sophistes of Plato, to the position of the axioms in the Meta- 
physic of Aristotle, or to the metaphysical discussions in Mill’s 
System of Logic, on the uniformity of nature, on the law of 
causation, on chance, &c. &c., which lay the foundation for his 
exposition of inductive method. 

§ 7. After reviewing these general statements on the nature 
of the loci, if we proceed to examine the list of them given in 
the Topica and Rhetoric, our first impression is one of surprise. 
The loci given are not easy to reduce to any common principle, 
and their common principle, so far as it is perceptible, is not 
what we might have expected. From Aristotle’s apparent iden- 
tification of the maxims and axioms, we might have expected 
to find the maxims to be applications or specifications or corol- 
laries of the axioms. For some reason or other, perhaps to 
reserve something for his immediate disciples, Aristotle has care- 
fully avoided giving the loci in the form of propositions, so that 
it would be rash to assert that the propositions which he con- 
ceived to be grouped under the loci bear no relation to the 
axioms: but we may safely say that no such relation is 
obvious. 

Many of the loci, most of those given in the Rhetoric, may 
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easily be grouped under the category of correlatives. When 
unable to demonstrate the attributes of any term taken by itself, 
that is, when we have not materials for scientific reasoning (ka@ 
aire, kar’ ovatav), we still may reason dialectically (kar dAdo, 
xara ovpBeBnkds), by leaving the term and examining another 
term to which it stands in some definite relation, and then, 
mutatis mutandis, transferring the attribute of the second term 
to the first. The mutation to be effected, or the conditions of 
the transfer, may be supposed to be expressed in an axiom or 
topical maxim. Such correlatives are: Contraries, Similars, 
(giving rise to the methods of induction, analogy, argumen- 
tum a pari); Terms similar in quality and dissimilar in quantity 
(giving rise to the argument a fortiori and a minori): Parts 
(giving rise to the methods of partition and division): Elements, 
(giving rise to definition): Antecedent, Consequent, Name (giving 
rise to the argument from etymology), &c. &c. But the vast 
majority of loci in the Topica are of a different nature, and are 
held together by a different bond of union. 

The nature of the arguments to be employed in a discussion, 
and of the rules for their invention, must be determined by the 
nature of the problem discussed or the thesis controverted. Every 
proposition that is supported or subverted must assert or deny 
a relation of subject and predicate, and this relation must be one 
of four, that is, if 4 is the predicate and B the subject, the pro- 
position must assert or deny that A is an accident, or a genus, 
or a property, or the definition of B. Of course the definitions 
of accident, genus, property, definition, must decide respectively 
what is the nature of the proof required in support of any such 
conclusion. Aristotle accordingly breaks these four definitions 
into as many fragments as possible, presents them under as 
many different aspects as he can imagine, and calls these frag- 
ments and aspects of the definitions by the name of loci. But 
the theories of accident, genus, property, are all resumed in the 
theory of definition: for definition must be a truth or matter 
of fact (aAnO%s eizeiv) like accident, and a law like genus and 
property, besides presenting its own peculiar characteristics. All 
the loci, therefore, that arise from these four definitions may be 
grouped under one head, the definition of definition. Ipérov 
ody Oewpyréov ex river 7 wéOodos. Ei dy AdBoysev mpos dca Kal 
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mota kat ék rlywy of Adyot, Kal 7s rovTwy edopycoper, éxosev dv 
ixavds 7b mpoxelpevov. “Eote 8 dpiOue toa wai 7a adra ef dy re of 
Adyot Kat wept Gv of ovdAdoytopol, Tlvovrar pev yap ob Adyot éx ray 
mpordcewy, mept dv be of cvddoytopol, Ta TpOBAHward éort, Tlaca 
3: mpdracis Kal wav mpdBAnua 7 yevos 7} td.ov 7) ovpsBEBynKds dndoi. 
Topica, 1. 4. ‘ Let us first enquire of what branches the method’ 
is composed, and when we have classified conclusions and pre- 
misses, and shewn how to obtain the latter, we shall have accom- 
plished our task. The classes of premisses and conclusions, that 
is, of propositions and problems, are identical; for every propo- 
sition and problem expresses either a genus, a property, or an 
accident.’ Property is then subdivided into property and defi- 
nition. Mi AavOavérw 8 judas bri ra mpods 7d itov Kal 7d yévos Kab 
TO ovpBeBnxds Tavta Kal mpds Tovs dpiopors Gpudcer héyeoOau....... 
“Qote xara tov eumpoobev dmodobévra Adyov Gmavr’ dv etn tpdmov 
Tivd SpiKd ra KarnpOunueva. Topica, 1.6. ‘The rules for pro- 
perty, genus, and accident all apply to definition: so that all 
the rules may be regarded as rules of definition.’ [pds ev otv 
TO cupBeBynKds bia TSv rorodtov kal obrws émixerpytéov. Mer& && 
Taira mepl T&v mpds TO yévos Kal 7rd Ydtov émioxenréov. “ote dt 
tadra oTowxeia THY mpds Tovs Gpovs' mept abtdv 88 rodTwy ddtydets 
al oxewers ylvovrat tots diakeyouevors. Topica, 4.1. * After these 
rules for disproving accident, the rules for examining pretended 
genus and property must be expounded. These will be elements 
of the method of testing definition. Genus and property are 
seldom themselves the final object of dialectic discussion.’ Tis 
52 wept rods Spovs mpayparelas pépyn mévre éorly. *H yap sre Gdws 
ovx GAnbes eireiv, xa’ ob Totvoya, Kal tov Adyov (ef yap Tov rod 
GvOpdrov cpiopoy kata Tavros avOpdnov aAnbevecOar) 7) Ste dytos 
yévous obk GOnxev els Td yévos 7} odk Eis TO oikelov yévos Oyxe (Set 
yap Tov épifduevov eis 7d yévos Odvra Tas biahopas Tpocamrew’ pa- 
Arora yap TGV ev TE Sptou@ 7d yevos dSoxe? THY Tod opiCouevov ovclav 
onpatvew), 7 Stu obk ios 6 Adyos (Set yap Tov Spiopoy Troy elvai), 
} ef mdvra ra elpnuéva memounKds ph Spiorar yyd’ elpnce 7d th fv 
elvat TG Spifouevy. Aowrdv 8& mapa Ta elpnuéva, ef Sprorar pev pry 
kahGs 8 dpicrat. Topica, 6.1. ‘The method of examining defi- 
nition has five branches. We either shew, as in the case of 
accident, that the predicate is not true; or that the genus, at 
least the proximate genus, the dominant part of the essence, is 
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not given; or, as in the case of property, that the subject is not 
sifficiently distinguished ; or, that the essence is not expressed ; 
or, that the expression is inelegant.’ 

§ 8. We have seen that all the loci of solution by distinction 
(brafpects), that is, all the means of exposing the inconclusive- 
ness of a disproof, may be reduced to the definition of confuta- 
tion. [*H 8% obras d:arperéov rods Pawwowéevovs svddoyiopors Kal 
edéyxous, i) mdvtas dvaxréov els Thy Tod éhéyxov ayvotay. “Ears yap 
Gnavras dvahicat tovs AexOévtas tpdmovs eis Tov Tod eA€yxou bi0- 
pipdv. Sophistici Elenchi, 6.] We now see that the loci of con- 
futation, and, therefore, also the loci of solution by antisyllo- 
gism and objection (dvafpecis), are all reducible to another defi- 
nition, the definition of definition. The former definition is the 
basis of what Cicero calls the logic of judgment, the latter of 
what he calls the logic of invention. See his Topica, ch. 2. 

Though the definition of proof or disproof properly furnishes 
the loci of solution, yet the questioner as well as the respondent 
may sometimes appeal to this definition. This, however, is only 
when the respondent has raised the question, whether the proof 
is conclusive. “Eri domep od éy ovAdoyiond AapPdverat rl éott 7d 
ovAdedoylabar, del yap SAn i} pepos f mpdracis e€ Gv 6 cvAdoyicpds, 
obras obdt 76 ri Hy etvat Sel evetvar ev TE cvAdoytoHEa GAA xupls 
TodTO TOY KEimevwy elvat Kal mpds Tov dudioByToivTa ef cvAAEAC- 
ylora 7} ph Tobro, dnavtay, ott, TodTo yap fv cvddoytopds* Kal apds 
rov ort ov Td rl Hy Elva ovAdEAdyioTaL, Ste val, Todro yap exetTo 
hey 70 ri hy etvar. “Qare dvdyxn cal dvev rod rl ovAdoyiopos 7) TOD 
tl qv elvat ovAdAedoylodas rt. An. Post. 2.6. ‘As in proving we 
do not define proof, for the terms of the syllogism are always 
related as whole and part, so in demonstrating a definition (de- 
fining) we ought not to assume among our terms a definition of 
definition ; but as, if our proof is disallowed, we maintain it by 
defining proof; so if our proof of definition is disallowed, we may 
reply by defining definition. As we draw a conclusion inde- 
pendently of the definition of proof, so we ought to prove a 
definition (define) independently of the definition of definition.’ 

[To digress from our present subject, we may observe that the 
objection here raised by Aristotle to a mode of proving definition 
hardly seems to express his final view. Indeed it admits of an 
obvious answer. All dialectical proof is based, as we have just 
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seen, on the definition of definition; a particular proof there. 
fore, i.e. the proof of definition, may well rest on the same basis. 
For a further answer to this objection see § 13.] 

That the questioner sometimes appeals to the definition of 
proof appears from another passage. Td 8 py évddxecOar dua 
pdvat kal dropdvar oddeula AapBdver Andderfis, GAN’ 7) Cay d€p deitat 
kat Td oupmépacya ottws. Aelkvuta, 8& AaBovor TS apGrov Kara 
Tod péoov Gre adnOes, amopavar & odk GAnOés. To 8 poor [Kard 
Tod mpwrov dAnOes] oddév Siahéper efvar cal ph elvar AaBetv, doat- 
Tws kat To tpirov [kara Tod pécov]. Ei yap é66y, xa’ of &vOpwnov 
GAnbes elneiv, el cat [xab’ ob] pij-dvOpwmov ddrnOés, dd ef pdvov 
[xa9" of] avOpwrov, (Gov civar pij-CGov be pH Zotar adnOes elneiy, 
KalAlay, ef cat yj-KadAlay, Sues (Gov ua-gor 8 ov, An. Post. 1.11. 
‘ That of two contradictory predicates one must be false, is never 
expressed in demonstration, except when we wish to maintain the 
cogency of a proof. We maintain it successfully if we can shew 
that we have a major truly affirmed of a middle and not truly 
denied [and this middle similarly related to a minor]. If we have 
this, it is indifferent whether the middle can be truly denied of 
the major or the minor of the middle. For if all man is animal, 
and not not-animal [and Callias is man and not not-man], it 
follows that Callias is animal and not not-animal, even though 
not-Callias be also man, and not-man be also animal.’ The 
passage is not very lucid, and a disputant would have very little 
chance of victory unless he could shew with rather more force 
and clearness than Aristotle in the text, that his reasoning was 
an application of the axiom, and therefore satisfied the condi- 
tions of proof. The passage, however, is interesting, as, com- 
pared with the one last quoted, it raises a strong presumption 
that in Aristotle’s mind the axiom is identical with the defini- 
tion of proof. If so, the antithesis between axiom and definition 
(two of the three classes into which he divides scientific prin- 
ciples) has a point where it vanishes, the axiom being transform- 
able into the definition of syllogism. 

§ 9. It seems that at one time Aristotle thought that the loci 
of invention (confutation) as well as the loci of solution might 
be obtained from the definition of proof. This seems to have 
been his theory when he wrote the Prior Analytic. After ex- 
plaining the nature of syllogism and subdividing it into its 
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moods and figures, he tells us, in effect, that these may serve as 
so many sign-posts to guide us in our search for arguments. 
Ils pév ody yiverar mas cvddAoyiopos Kal 81a mécav Spwv Kal mpo- 
rdcewy kal ms éxovody ampos GAAAas, ert 58 Toioy mpdBAnua ev 
éxdot@ oxrpart Kat mofov év mAcloot Kal motov év éAdrroo. Setkvurat, 
dHdov ex Tov elpnucrwv. lds 8 edmopjoopen adtol mpods Td TiOeuevov 
del ovAdoyiopGv, Kal 61a molas dd0d AnWoueba Tas wept Exacrov 
dpxds, viv Hin Aextéov. Od yap pdvov ioas def Thy yéveow Oewpety 
Tav avddoytopOv, GAAG Kal Thy Sdvayiww exe Tov Torety. Anal. 
Priora, 1.27. ‘The nature of syllogism and the number and 
relations of its terms and premisses, and the figures in which 
any conclusion may be proved, have been explained. It re- 
mains to point out the sources from which we may obtain them 
and the method of discovering premisses for each conclusion : 
for we want not only to know the way in which proofs are pro- 
duced, but to acquire a power of producing them.” He after- 
wards recapitulates in similar terms. "Ev mdécows pev ody oxjpact 
kal 8:4 tolwy kal méowy mpotdcewy kal mére Kal ms yiveras ovAdo- 
ytopds, ert 8 els mota BAemréov dvackevd(ovtt kal KatacKeud{ovtt, 
kal TOs bef Cyrelv wept rod mpoxeipevov Kad’ drotavoby pcOodov, Ere 
d& bid Tofas 6300 Anwoueba Tas wep) ExacTov apyds, Hon SreAnAd- 
Oayev, An. Priora, 2.1. ‘The number of the figures, the num- 
ber and nature of the premisses, and the conditions of proof, the 
cardinal points in affirmative and negative proof, the universal 
methods of investigation, and the paths which we must follow 
in our search for evidence, have now been sufficiently explained.’ 
The preliminary accumulation or registration of facts and ma- 
terials is spoken of in the same terms as in the Topica. [ExAay- 
Bavew, exAnmréov, éxhéyew, éxdexréov, éxdoyy, Siayeypappeva, dia- 
ypapy.| The precepts indicating the ground to be reconnoitred, 
or the points to which our attention must be directed, are not 
called oroixeia or rémor, as in the Topica, but émPAdcwpes, em- 
oKepes, or oxees. E.g. havepoy 5% cal bre ai GAAa oKépers TGV 
kara Tas éxAoyas G&xpetor mpos Td moetv ovAAoytopoy. An. Prior. 1. 
28. ‘To ascertain other relations among the facts we have 
registered will be of no service in our reasonings.’? Ajdov dé xal 
drt Onota rabta. Annréov ta» Kata thy éenloxepw, Kal ody dmota Erepa 
} évavria. TpGrov pep ort rod péoou xdpw h emiBdrewpis, TO de péoov 
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obx Erepov GdX& tadrov Bet AaBetv. Ibid. ‘In scanning our ma- 
terials we must try to find propositions with a common factor, 
because we want middle terms, which these only can give.’ 
DypBalver 3} trois otrws emicxomodor mpocemBA€mew GdAnv oddv 
rhs dvayxatas. Ibid. ‘To look for other relations would be to 
make an unnecessary search in paths where we cannot find what 
we seek.” The rules, introduced with such pretensions, only 
amount to this: After accumulating our materials we must look 
through them to find the terms of our proposed conclusion so 
related, respectively, to any third term as they are in any of the 
moods of any of the figures in which such a conclusion could be 
proved. When we have found this, we have found our proof. In 
this system it is evident that the moods of syllogism correspond 
in function to the loci of the Topica. A brief trial of the system 
would probably suffice to demonstrate its impotence, and the 
loci, probably, were a second and more successful attempt to 
found a method of invention. This order of succession of the 
systems is confirmed by the fact that rézos, the technical term 
of the supposed second system, does not occur in the first; while 
émiBdeys, the technical term of the first, perpetually recurs in 
the second. If our supposition is correct, the following passage 
of the Analytic, which pretends to refer to the Topica as already 
composed, must be regarded as a subsequent interpolation. Kaéé- 
dov piv ody bv bet tpdmov tas mpordoes exdrdyeuv, elpnrar cxeddy’ 
BV dxpiBelas 8& SueAnAVOapev ev TH wpayparelg Th wept Thy bia- 
Aextixqy. An. Prior. 1. 30. ‘We have given a summary account 
of the method of collecting materials. A more detailed account 
is to be found in my treatise on Dialectic.” It is to be observed 
that this passage only identifies the method of collection (é«Aoy#) 
in the two systems: it does not identify the émPAdpes with the 
rémot. They cannot be identified; for the one are deduced from 
the nature of the predicables, the others from the nature of syl- 
logism. If the term éxAéyew is here misapplied and refers not 
to the organa but to the loci, it is pretty certain that the sen- 
tence was not written by Aristotle. ; 

We have supposed that Aristotle himself recognized the in- 
efficacy of his first system. If successful, it would have been a 
triumph of simplification, for it would have founded the whole 
of dialectic on a single definition, the definition of proof. 
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§ 10, From many expressions of Aristotle it might appear 
that he would make the differentia between dialectic and science 
to consist in the fact that science is based on definitions and 
dialectic is not. “Avtiorpéper b& paddov Ta év Tots pabhpacww Gre 
oldty cvpBeBynkds AapBdvovow, GAAG kal rodrw di.apepover tov ev 
rots Siaddyots, GAN dpicpods. An. Post. 1.12. The converse 
of a scientific proposition is often true because no accidental 
conjunctions are admitted as premisses in science, which herein 
differs from dialectic, but only definitions.” *H ef pév ofrws tro- 
Apperat Ta phy evdexdueva Ghrws exew domep exew [ds exw ?] 
rods dpiopovs b¢ Gv at amodelEets, od Sofdoe GAN éemorhoera’ el 
§ dAnOh wey eivat, od pévroe Tatra ye adrols tmdpyew Kat’ ovclav 
kal kata TO efdos, dofdoe: Kal odk emoryoerat dAnOds. An. Post. 
1. 33. ‘ When the belief of a necessary law is founded on defi- 
nitions which serve as the basis of demonstration, the belief is 
not opinionative (dialectic) but scientific: whereas a belief in 
the same proposition, without the knowledge that it is deducible 
from the definition or essence of the terms, is not science but 
opinion.” Exeivos 8 ebAdyas etree 7d Th eort, ovddoyiferOa yap 
aire, dpxn 8% Tv ovAdAoyiopGv 7d Ti eat. Aradextixh yap icxds 
obnw tér’ Fv, dore Stvacda Kai xepls rob ti éort ravavrla émioKko- 
nelv kal tév évavtlov ei fh abrh emiatyun. Avo ydp éorw & tis dv 
drodotn Sexpdre: dixalws, rots 1 émaxtixovs Adyous Kal Td dplterOar 
kaOddou' radra ydp éorw duo mep dpxhy émoriuns. Met. 12. 4. 
‘Tt was natural that Socrates should seek for definitions, for he 
wanted proof, and definitions are the foundation of proof. Men 
were not then aware of the resources of dialectic, which enable 
us to dispense with definitions in discussing the Socratic pro- 
blems; and’ two procedures may be fairly assigned to Socrates, 
induction and definition ; both of which aim at laying the 
foundation of deductive science.’ From what has preceded, it 
appears that these statements must be accepted with some re- 
serve. Dialectic as well as science is based on definitions, 
though on definitions of objects of a different order. The defini- 
tions on which science rests are definitions of a peculiar subject- 
matter and its attributes (ié:a), those on which dialectic rests 
are definitions of fact, law, cause, experience, definition, proof, 
that is of certain catholic relations permeating every sphere (kowvd). 
Equipped with definitions of these shadowy abstractions, dialectic 
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in entering the controversial lists with the sole purpose of con- 
structing opinion can dispense with the more solid and concrete 
special information which scientific method requires for the 
evolution of genuine knowledge. 

Unsubstantial, however, as are these abstractions, they occupy 
in this art the position of final causes, so that, from this point 
of view, the maxims may be regarded rather as imperative and 
hypothetical than as indicative or categorical. This character 
is suggested by the formula Aci, which so often occurs in the 
Topica. (See end of § 7.) Another term, ra mapnyyeApéva, pre- 
cepts of art, suggests the same conclusion. Tév 8% apds radrév 
KaTackevactixGy ténwy ovdels xpyoimos mpds Epov. Od yap aadxpn 
deffo radtov Td bd Tov Adyov Kal Tovvoua Tpos TO KaTacKevdoat 
rt dptopds, GAAG Kal Ta GAAa tdvra det exe Ta TapnyyeApéva Tov 
dpicpdv. Topica, 7.2. ‘The topics for proving the identity of 
the subject and predicate do not suffice to prove definition; for 
if the predicate is a definition of the subject it must satisfy all 
the other prescribed conditions.’ As in the arts or productive 
sciences, so in dialectic, we define the end we wish to accom- 
plish (which here is the establishment of theorems of a certain 
character), and the maxims are dorollaries or conclusions from 
those definitions, dictating the means to be employed if such 
objects are to be realized. Dialectic then, like science, is based 
on definitions, and, like practical science, on definitions of its 
final cause. 

Kant treats the logical maxims as rather hypothetical and 
imperative than indicative and categorical, when, to explain, or 
explain away, the autonomy or legislative power of the specula- 
tive reason, he bids us regard her dicta not as a priori revela- 
tions of the laws of the external universe, but as precepts issued 
by reason for her own behoof, that is, in order to provide herself 
exercise for her own functions. Being a syllogistic faculty she 
bids us look at the world in such a way as will enable her to 
syllogize. For instance, she issues the precept of generalization. 
and specification, i.e. she commands us wherever we have 
species or plurality to find their genus or reduce them to unity, 
and wherever we have generic unity to subdivide it into specific 
multiplicity, not because she knows a priori that nature is uni- 
form or that things are arranged in classes and a hierarchy of 
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law above law, but because, unless we contrive by some arrange- 
ment of the logical lenses to discern such,a hierarchy of classes 
and laws, reason can have no scope for her inductive and deduc- 
tive functions. The laws of the speculative reason (reflexions- 
gesetze), then, he makes, in effect, hypothetical rather than 
categorical. As far as I recollect, he avoids applying the term 
hypothetical to the laws of the understanding (verstandes- 
gesetze): but as he perpetually refers them to the possibility of 
experience as their end and final cause, they may be, as a matter 
of fact, categorical, but, so far as his system explains them, 
they are only hypothetical, for such must be the character of 
conclusions deduced from the conception of an end. 

§11. One application of dialectic is said to be the investiga- 
tion of the first principles of science. "Er. 5 xpjotmos 4 mpay- 
parela mpds Ta TpOTa TOV Tept Exdoryy emioTHuny GpyGv. "Ex pev 
yap tév olxelwy tT&v Kata Thy mpoTebeicav emoriuny dpxdv © 
Gdivarov eimely 11 Tept airGv, ened} mpdtar al dpyal anavtev 
doi, 61a 8&8 rév wept Exacta evddEwv' dvdyxn wept adrdv dreddeiv. 
Totro 8 tuov 4 pddtora olkeioy ris diadextikhs eorly eferacrinh 
yap otoa mpds tas dmacév Tév pedddav dpxas 6ddv exer. Topica, 
1.2. ‘Further, dialectic is useful for fixing the primary prin- 
ciples of the particular sciences. There are no theorems com- 
mensurate or coextensive with the principles of a (deductive) 
science that can furnish us premisses for the investigation, for 
the principles themselves are the primordial theorems; and 
therefore there are only the common principles to which we can 
appeal ; and their application is the proper function of dialectic, 
or belongs to it more properly than to any other method. For 
its power of criticism makes it a method for determining the 
principles of all other methods.’ We will not stop to ask how 
dialectic, the method of opinion, can be competent to investigate 
the principles of science (a question which Aristotle never suffi- 


* To avoid ambiguity Aristotle should have written, é« tévy olxelwv tais..... 
apxais, 

4 Tév évddtwv is a term of vague meaning. If we are to accept the statement, 
we must interpret it to mean, ée T&v xowdy dpxav Kal rav pawopevan [rijs eumet- 
plas]. Before dialectic method can become scientific both elements must be 
purified: the common principles must not be mere probabilities, and the specific 
data must not be mere rumours of the great public but exact observations, and, 
above all, quantitatively: determinate. 
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ciently laid to heart), but assuming that dialectic includes all 
that is opposed to deductive science (650s a6 tév dpxév), and 
that some severer branch of it, with a positive (karackevaorixy), 
not merely a negative (dvackevacrixy) function, may be identi- 
fied with inductive method (686s émt ras dpxds), we will proceed 
to consider what is the character of the principles which it has 
to establish. 

If the principles of science are definitions, it is evident that 
we cannot accept Mill’s account of definition. After maintain- 
ing that propositions refer not to words or ideas, but to facts, he, 
somewhat inconsistently, makes an exception against the most 
carefully considered propositions, definitions. This cannot be 
admitted if we regard definitions as the result of inductive and 
basis of deductive science. If induction and science deal not 
with words but with facts, definition, the crown of induction 
and foundation of deduction, must also relate not to words but 
to facts. 

Aristotle makes two orders of definition—verbal, which are all 
that Mill recognizes, relating to words, and real, relating to 
facts. The latter order is subdivided according as the termi 
defined is that somewhat ideal object, something absolutely 
irresolvable and elementary, or something derivative and resolv- 
able into antecedent terms. The latter class is again subdivided : 
it is either merely the precise statement or circumscription of a 
phenomenon, and corresponds to the conclusion of a syllogism 
in which the phenomenon is demonstrated; or it is a causal 
proposition giving the invariable and adequate antecedent of a 
phenomenon, and represents the premisses or the whole of the 
syllogism in which the existence of the phenomenon is demon- 
strated. “Opiopos & ered) A€yerat elvar Adyos tov rl éort, avepov 
bru 6 pév tis Earat Adyos Tod rl onuatver td Svoua 4H Adyos Erepos 
évopardéns, ofoy rd ro onuatver, tl ori f} tplywvov. “Omep exovres 
bre ort, Cytodwev dia ri éorw.... Els yey 3) Spos early spov. 6 
elpnuévos, GAdos & early Spos Adyos 6 dndGv did rl eorw. “Qore 6 
pey mpdrepos onuaiver pev, delxvvor 8 ob, 6 8 torepos davepov ort 
rrat ofov anddekis rod ri éori, rH O€cer diadpwv ris drodelfcus. 
Atadéper yap elmety 81a tl Bpovta kal rl éort Bpovr}. "Epet yap 
obre pey didrt dnocBévyvtat Td Top ev Trois vépeot’ rl d earl Bpovry ; 
Wopos dnooBevvupévo nupds év vépect. “Qore 6 adrds Adyos AAV 
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rpénov A€yerat, kat Gd pev dmddekis cuvexys, OS 8 Spioyds. “Ere 
.dorly Gpos Bpovriis Wodos ev védeot’ totro & éatl tis Tod rh éoTw 
drobelfews ovumépacua. “O 8% rév duéowy dpiopds Bois eat Tod 
rt gor dvanddeuxtos. “Earw dpa dptopos els pev Adyos Tod ri éorw 
dvandderxros, els 8& ovdAAoytopds Tod Ti eort, mTdoet Siaddpwv Tis 
dnodelfews, tplros b& ths Tod Th eorw dnodeifews ocupmépacpa. An. 
Post. 2.10. “Eorw 6 dpiopos 7 apxi) anodelfews, 7) amdbertis Oéores 
diadepovca, 7) cvumépacud te anodeiews. Ibid. 1. 8. ‘ Definition 
is an exposition of essence, and one kind exhibits the significa- 
tion of a name, or of a circumlocution, such as, triangular cha- 
‘racter, equivalent to a name. When we know that an object 
exists corresponding to the name, we may investigate its cause. 
....+ Besides nominal definition there is real definition ; a state- 
ment exhibiting the cause producing a phenomenon. The 
former kind indicated without proof: the latter is a demonstra- 
tion of essence without a demonstrative form. When it is asked, 
Why does it thunder? the answer may be, Because fire is ex- 
tinguished in a cloud. When it is asked, What is thunder? the 
answer may be, The extinction of fire ina cloud. Thus one and 
the same statement, disguised in form, becomes either a defini- 
tion or a proximate demonstration. Another definition is the 
‘conclusion of an essential demonstration: as when we define 
thunder, a certain noise in the clouds. Another kind is the 
indemonstrable thesis or position of the immediate. Real defi- 
nition, then, has three species: it is an indemonstrable state- 
ment of the essence, or a deduction of the essence without the 
deductive form, or a conclusion of a deduction of the essence.’ 
‘Definition is either the premiss of demonstration, or the con- 
clusion, or the whole demonstration dislocated.’ 

It’ is evident that the two last kinds present the contrast 
which obtains between colligation and induction. Colligation 
of facts is a term invented by Whewell to designate the explica- 
tion of a conception or the precise circumscription of a pheno- 
menon, which he regards as the final result of induction. Mill 
retains the term colligation but makes it merely a preliminary 
of induction, to which he attaches a new signification, making 
it connote the whole process of discovery of first principles (68s 
én ras dpxds). According to him the end of induction is the 
discovery of causal propositions, i. e. propositions which define 
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the unconditional and inseparable antecedent of that consequent 
which was provisionally defined in colligation. If we use the 
term ‘induction’ to connote not the whole process but its result, 
it is clear that colligation is equivalent to Aristotle’s definition 
which expresses the conclusion, and induction to his definition 
which expresses the premisses, of demonstration. 

In the syllogism to which Aristotle refers, the major term 
represents the phenomenon or consequent, the minor term the 
cause or antecedent, and the middle term the causal definition of 
the major, indicating its relation of dependence on the ante- 
cedent or minor. The major premiss then is the definition of 
the attribute. “Eors 88 1d péoov Adyos Tob mpérov Axpov, 81d 
maca, at emorijpar 60 épiopod ylyvovrar. An. Post. 2.17. ‘The 
middle (in the ultimate syllogism) must be the definition of the 
major, which shews that the basis of science must be definition.’ 
We may suppose that the definition of the primary subject or 
ultimate irreducible cause will appear as the minor premiss of a 
prior syllogism, but here Aristotle’s logic is incomplete, leaving 
many questions unanswered, and it may be doubted whether the 
framework of the elementary syllogism is not too narrow to 
exhibit the mechanism of causation. 

It is clear that the definition of an attribute may be a causal 
proposition, but it is not equally clear respeeting primary 
subjects or elementary substances. Aristotle for the sake of 
symmetry calls these also causal, saying they are self-caused, 
“Eotw, as éhapev, tabrov rd eldévar rl éort Kal 76 €ld€vae TO alriov 
tot rl éort. Adyos 8& tovrov Gre gore tt 76 alriov, Kal robro 7 76 
airé 7} GAAo. An. Post. 2. 8. To know the essence, as we said, 
is the same as to know the cause of the existence, for every 
thing has a cause, whether distinct from itself or identical.’ 

He elsewhere says that only substances are properly definable, 
and that attributes are definable only in a secondary and inferior 
degree. avepdy ody drt 6 mpdtos kal AmAGs éptopds Kal Td Ti hy 
eivat Tv ovoidy eorly' ob phy GAAG Kal Tév dAAwY spots éott 
mhiv ob mpdtos. Met. 7.4. ‘The primary and proper objects 
of definition are substances: attributes are only definable in a 
secondary degree.’ But it is clearly a straining of language to 
call definitions of the uncaused or self-caused, causal proposi- 
tions ; and if the essential function of definition is the expression 
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of causation, we must reverse Aristotle’s dictum and say that 
attributes or effects alone are properly definable, substances, at 
least elementary substances, only in a secondary degree. 

We have now before us the character of the propositions 
which dialectic must establish if she is to lay the foundation of 
deductive science; and her loci of invention must be governed 
by this character, just as the loci for investigating accident, 
property, and genus were governed by the character of accident, 
property, and genus. It follows that the loci of definition in 
the Topica, none of which refer to the nature of causation, are 
useless for evolving scientific principles. For loci of invention, 
founded on the nature of causation, we must turn our eyes 
elsewhere. 

§ 12. We must look for them in the modern method of induc- 
tion: and as a comparison of its ultimate principles with the 
ultimate principles of dialectic will illustrate the conception of 
dialectic method, let us examine the former as stated in Mill’s 
‘System of Logic, in his luminous exposition of the methods of 
agreement and difference. 

Method of agreement. “The mode of discovering and 
proving laws of nature which we first examine proceeds upon 
the following axiom: whatever circumstance can be excluded 
without prejudice to the phenomenon, or can be absent notwith- 
standing its presence, is not connected with it in the way of 
causation.” [This axiom is evidently a definition, or corollary 
from the definition, of cause or effect.] “The casual circum- 
stances being thus eliminated, if only one remains, that one is 
the cause which we are in search of; if more than one, they 
either are, or contain among them, the cause: and so, mutatis 
mutandis, of the effect. As this method proceeds by comparing 
different instances to ascertain in what they agree, I have termed 
it the method of agreement; and we may adopt as its regu- 
lating principle the following canon :—If two or more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation have only one circum- 
stance in common, the circumstance in which alone all the in- 
stances agree is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon.” 
For instance, let the problem be, to find the effect of a given 
cause: and let causes be represented by the capitals, 4, B,C, &., 
and effects by the italics, 2, 6, ¢, &e. “Suppose that A is tried 
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along with B and C, and that the effect is abc; and suppose 
that A is next tried with D and FZ, and that the effect is ade, 
Then we may reason thus: 4 and ¢ are not effects of A, for they 
were not produced by it in the second experiment; nor are d 
and e, for they were not produced in the first. Whatever is 
really the effect of A must have been produced in both in- 
stances” [definition, or corollary from the definition, of cause 
or effect]. ‘Now this condition is fulfilled by no circumstance 
except a. The phenomenon a cannot have been the effect of B 
or C, since it was produced where they were not; nor of D or £, 
since it was produced where they were not. Therefore it is the 
effect of A.” [Why? In obedience to the celebrated principle 
of the sufficient reason, that every event must have a cause. 
This principle gives a categorical character to the otherwise 
hypothetical conclusion of the method of agreement. Mill 
derives it, under the name of the law of universal causation, 
from induction by simple enumeration, and speaks of it in terms 
similar to those in which Aristotle speaks of the axiom; as the 
most certain of our beliefs, and one capable of serving as a cri- 
terion by which all other beliefs may be tested. “Ori piv ody 7 
rotatrn Tmacéy BeBatordry apy, dprov. . . . Aw mdvres of dmodetk- 
vivres els Tavtny avayovow éaydrnv ddfav. Dice. yap apy} Kal 
tév dAdov afiwydrwov atirn mdvtov. Met. 3. 3. ‘This is of all 
principles the most certain, and the one to which all demonstra- 
tion appeals in the last resort; for it is the natural basis of all 
other axioms*®.’ From the preceding analysis it appears that 
a single step of the method of agreement is an application of a 
definition and postulate by an agglutination of at least six ele- 
mentary syllogisms. | 

Next let the problem be, to find the cause of a given effect. 
«We may observe a in two different combinations, adc and ade; 
and if we know or can discover that the antecedent circum- 
stances in these cases respectively were 4 BO and A DE, we 
may conclude by a reasoning similar to that in the preceding 


e “A general proposition inductively obtained is only then proved to be true, 
when the instances on which it rests are such that if they have been correctly 
observed, the falsity of the generalization would be inconsistent with the constancy 
of causation ; with the universality of the fact that the phenomena of nature take 
place according to invariable laws of succession.”? Mill on Positivism. 
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example that A is the antecedent connected with the consequent 
a by a law of causation. B and C, we may say, cannot be causes 
of a, since in its second occurrence they were not present; nor 
are Dand #, for they were not present on its first occurrence.” 
Method of difference. “In the method of agreement we 
endeavoured to obtain instances which agreed in the given cir- 
eumstance but differed in every other: in the present method we 
require, on the contrary, two instances resembling one another 
in every other respect, but differing in the presence or absence 
of the phenomenon we wish to study. . . . If the effect of A BC 
is abc, and the effect of BC, Gc, it is evident that the effect of 
Aisa. So again, if we begin at the other end, and desire to 
investigate the cause of an effect a, we must select an instance, 
as ac, in which the effect occurs, and in which. the antecedents 
were A BO, and we must look out” [é7.Brenréor] “ for another 
instance in which the remaining circumstances 4c occur without 
a, If the antecedents in that instance are BC, we know that 
the cause of @ must be A.... The axioms which are taken for 
granted in this method are evidently the following: Whatever\ 
antecedent cannot be excluded without preventing the pheno- 
menon, is a cause or a condition of that phenomenon; whatever 
eonsequent can be excluded with no other difference in the ante- 
cedents than the absence of a particular one, is the effect of that/ 
one.” [Definition, or corollaries from the definition, of cause or 
effect.] “Instead of comparing different instances of a pheno- 


" menon to discover in what they agree, this method compares 


an instance of its occurrence with an instance of its non-occur- 
rence to discover in what they differ. The canon which is the 


; segulating principle of the method of difference may be expressed 


‘as follows:—If an instance in which the phenomenon under 


investigation occurs, and an instance in which it does not oceur, 
have every circumstance save one in common, that one occurring 
only in the former; the circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ is the effect or cause, or a necessary part of the 
effect or cause, of the phenomenon. . . . The method of agreement 
stands on the ground that whatever can be eliminated” (can be 


absent consistently with the existence of the phenomenon) “is 


not connected with the phenomenon by any law. The method 
of difference has for its foundation, that whatever cannot be 
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eliminated, is connected with the phenomenon by a law.” [Defi- 
nitions, or corollaries from the definition, of causation. | 

The preceding exposition suggests several observations. The 
foundation and keystone of inductive method, it appears, is the 
definition of causation. The foundation of dialectic method is 
the definition of definition. If a definition is a causal proposi- 
tion, as Aristotle asserts in the Analytica, these two foundations 
ought to coincide. But when Aristotle enumerated the loci of 
definition in the Topica, he does not seem to have attained to 
the view which he explains in the Analytica, that the scientific 
definition of a phenomenon is the declaration of its cause. The 
principal branch of his Logic is founded on the definition of 
science, which is declared to be the knowledge of causes. ’Ent- 
otacbat oldueba exacroy Gray thy 7 airlay olapcOa ywookew be jv 
TO Tpaypd eorw, Sti exetvov airla éorl, cal pH evddxecOar roir 
dAdos exe. An. Post. 1. 2. ‘Science is the knowledge of 
necessary facts and their causes.’ But instead of deducing from 
this conception the method of inductive science, a problem that 
asked the aid of the philosopher, he merely developes from it 
theorems respecting the nature of deductive science, a province 
which might have been safely left to the fostering care of the 
mathematicians. Hegel was full of the notion that certain 
metaphysical ideas were capable of being developed into regula- 
tive principles and furnishing methods of reasoning; but he 
never advanced beyond the haziest generalities, in which none 
but the cloudiest intellect could find satisfaction. It is to Mill 
that the honour belongs of solving the problem that had so long 
hovered before the eyes of philosophers, and shewing how the 
idea of cause can be developed into various methods of rigorous 
scientific inference. 

Definition, which perhaps at some periods in the history of 
logic was unduly exalted as a scientific process, undergoes in 
Mill’s System of Logic, along with syllogism, a deal of vili- 
nihili-parvi-pauli-pili-nauci-flocci-fication, and is degraded from 
all her dignities. But for the ultimate foundation and evi- 
dence, and the sole foundation and evidence, of inductive me- 
thod as expounded in this system, we are forced, as we have 
seen, to have recourse, reversing the bill of attainder passed 
against them, to definition and syllogism. Induction in its 
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strictest sense seems to be merely the idealization or universal- 
ization of a singular fact, the transformation of the proposition, 
this ABC is followed by ade, into the’ proposition, all ABC is 
followed by abc. The faculty of making this transformation 
can, doubtless, not be identified with, or made dependent on, the 
syllogistic faculty. But if, as in Mill’s writings, the word in- 
duction is used to signify the whole process of discovering first 
principles (630s én? ras dpxds), then it appears, as we noticed 
when quoting his exposition, that every single step of induction 
is a crowd, at least an ample cluster, of syllogisms. Instead, 
then, of declaring with Mill, that all deduction is induction, it 
appears more accurate to assert that all induction is deduction. 

The two elements, one general the other special, which Ari- 
stotle found in dialectic and demonstration, are also to be dis- 
tinguished in inductive science. Inductive method, as we saw 
(§ 10) was the case with dialectic, assumes one definition and 
proves another. ‘The definition assumed, that of causation, 
throws equal light on all inquiries, i.e. is a catholic principle 
(kowt dpx4): the definition proved is a causal proposition, or law 
of causation in a special department of nature, and is a truth 
confined to a particular science (idia dpx7). 

Here we may resume a former topic. Aristotle objected (see 
§ 8, quoting Anal. Post. 2. 6) to a proposed proof of definition, in 
which one premiss should express the conditions of definition, and 
the other assert their fulfilment, that every proof ought to have 
some apparent cogency prior to any express exhibition of logical 
rules and apparatus. If we consider the mode of reasoning in 
the methods of agreement and difference, we shall perceive that 
Aristotle’s objection is by no means fatal, and that his requisition 
can be easily satisfied. The man who, assuming the validity of 
the methods of agreement and difference, shews the invariable 
and unconditional antecedent, let us say, for example, of dew, 
has demonstrated its definition without expressly invoking any 
logical or metaphysical canons. If an unconvinced critic de- 
mands further satisfaction, he may justify the process by appeal- 
ing in the way Mill indicates to the axioms and canons of in- 
duction. : : oo 

Another point that has been discussed. will receive light from 
the same consideration. We observed (§ 1) that the dialectic 
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maxims may either be regarded as constitutive or as regulative, 
i.e. either as premisses or as methods. The same is true of the 
inductive canons. Possibly no inductive operator ever reasoned 
as Mill reasons to shew the cogency of his methods. The in- 
vestigator of nature employs the methods without troubling 
himself about the metaphysical or ontological principles on 
which they-are based. But if he would demonstrate the validity 
of the methods, these metaphysical or ontological principles must 
be expressed and furnish the premisses of proof. 

§ 13. This seems the proper place for a few words concern- 
ing the celebrated question, whether definition is susceptible of 
proof? In the Topica Aristotle had asserted it is. 

*Avaipeiy ev odv Spov ottws Kal dua TovTwy det metparéov. *Bav 
d& Katackevdfery Bovtdpeda, mp@rov pev elddvar def Gr ovdels 7 
Griyou Tv diadeyouevwv Spov svddoyiCovrar, GANA TdvTEs ws Gpynv 
TO Towobrov AapyBdvovoww* oloy olre wept yewperplay cal dpiOuors cat 
Tas GAdas tas Tovadras padjoes. Ei@ ore 80 dxpiBelas pev GAAns 
€orl mpayparelas dmosotva: kal ri éotw Spos Kal was dpitecOar dei. 
Nov 8, Sc0v ixavov mpos tiv aapotoay xpelav, tocotroy pdvoy AéEx- 
téov, Sr. Suvardv yeveoOar Sptopod Kal rob Ti iv elvar svAdAOYLopon. 
Ei yap éotw Spos Adyos 6 76 rl iy elvar To Tpdypart SnAGv, Kal det 
Ta év TH 8pm Karnyopotpeva ev T@ th eoTt TOD Mpdyparos ova KaTN- 
yopetcOa (xarnyopetrar d& ev to tl eore Ta yevn Kal ai b:aopat) 
gavepov, as et tis AdBor Tatra pdvov ev r@ tl eott ToS Tmpayyaros 
katnyopetcbat, br. 6 Tatra exwy Adyos Spos e€ dvdyxns dv ein’ od 
yap évdéxerat Erepov civat Spov Tod Tpayparos, ered ovdey erepov 
év t@ Ti €att TOB apdypyaros Karnyopeira. “Or. pev ody eyywpet ovd- 
Aoytopor Spou yevéoOar, pavepdv. Topica, 7. 2. 

‘The disproof of a definition employs the foregoing topics. 
As to the proof, we must observe, in the first place, that defi- 
nitions are rarely or never proved by the questioner in dialectic 
discussion, but are assumed as a basis of proof, as in geometry, 
arithmetic, and similar sciences. In the second place, the exact 
rules for the form and process of definition belong to another 
method, and we have now merely to say what may suffice for 
the present occasion. We say, then, that essence and definition 
are susceptible of proof. For if definition is a proposition de- 
claring the essence of a thing, and is composed of all the predi- 
cates that say what it is, that is, of all its genera and differentie, 
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it follows that if certain predicates fulfil these conditions in re- 
gard to a given term, the proposition in which they are resumed 
is the definition of that term, and there can be no other defi- 
nition, for there are no other generic predicates. It is clear, 
then, that we may prove a definition.’ This seems to be plausi- 
ble enough, and may be made more so if a little differently 
worded. If we assume a priori that a certain relation of terms 
is the relation of effect and cause, or of phenomenon and defi- 
nition, and find a posteriori by appropriate evidence that this 
telation exists between two given terms, we may conclude that 
these terms are related as effect and cause, or as phenomenon 
and definition. In the Analytic, however, Aristotle asserts 
that such a proof, which he calls hypothetical, is vitiated by a 
petitio principil. ’AAN dpa éors kal dmodei~at 76 ri eat Kat’ obclay, 
ef brodécews d¢, AaBdvta TO wey rl py elvae ex Tv év TOE Ti eoTL 
idiwv, radi d& év Ta rh éote pdva, kal (roy 7d nav. Totro ydp éore 
70 elvat éxeivw. “H mddw etAnde 16 ri fv elvar Kal év rodvr@ ; avayen 
yop ba rod péoou deifa. An. Post. 2. 6. ‘Is definition sus- 
ceptible of a hypothetical proof, if we assume as our major that 
the reciprocating or convertible combination of essential predi- 
eates is the definition ; and as our minor, that certain predicates 
are essential, and, when combined, reciprocate with the subject ; 
and then conclude that these predicates compose its definition ? 
No: here, as in the former case, the minor premiss is a petitio 
principii.”? Accordingly his definitive doctrine appears to be 
that definitions are indemonstrable. *H ra spéza épicpot ecovrat 
dvanddexror. An. Post. 2. 3. ‘The first principles are indemon- 
strable definitions.’ Without controverting his assertion, that 
the proof of a definition is not demonstrative, we maintain that 
the reason he alleges is untenable. It is clear that if the prior 
definition assumed as a premiss in order to prove a definition is 
a definition of the same term, as in one of the modes of proving 
definition which Aristotle examines, there is a petitio principii, 
and, if the possession of the prior definition means anything 
beyond the power of rightly applying a name, or of recognizing 
an object when presented to sensation, such a proof hardly de- 
serves the name which Aristotle concedes it, of dialectical (Aoy:- 
kés) proof. Otros mév ovv 6 tTpdmos Ort ov« dv ein anddetfis, elpntac 


mpdrepov, GAN’ ott AoyiKds TvAAOyLopOS Tod Tf eorw. An. Post. 2. 8. 
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But in the hypothetical proof, or, what is a similar process, the 
establishment of causal propositions by the methods of induction, 
the definition assumed (that of essence or cause) is a general or 
metaphysical definition (kowdv), the definition to be established 
is a specific or scientific definition (té:0v). The things defined 
are quite disparate, the premisses are distinct from the conclu- 
sion, and therefore there is no petitio principii. How then did 
Aristotle come to imagine that there was this vice in the proof? 
The cause of the hallucination seems to have been his own tauto- 
logical way of defining definition or essence. His account, in 
effect, amounts to this: Definition (rd ri jv efvat) is composed 
of—the elements of definition (ra év r@ rf éott), or, essence is 
composed of—the elements of essence. From so tautological and 
unmeaning a premiss it would have been strange if any conclu- 
sion could be drawn without a petitio principii. That he was 
doubtful of the conclusiveness of his own reasoning we may 
infer from his adding another objection, which we have already 
discussed, § 8. 

The true avenue to a possibility of error in the proof of 
essence or causation lies, as Mill has indicated, in the fallibility 
of observation. ‘ But if we cannot artificially produce the phe- 
nomenon 4, the conclusion that it is the cause of a remains 
subject to very considerable doubt...... This arises from the diffi- 
culty of assuring ourselves that 4 is the ony immediate ante- 
cedent common to both the instances. If we could be certain 
of having ascertained all the invariable antecedents, we might 
be sure that the unconditional invariable antecedent or cause 
must be found somewhere among them.” This applies to the 
method of agreement, and the method of difference may be 
vitiated by similar non-observation. 

Another method whereby it had been proposed to prove defi- 
nition entirely a priori, namely, the method of division, is justly 
charged by Aristotle with involving a series of petitiones prin- 
cipli. "Or. 8 4 8a tay yevGv dialpecis puxpdv Te pdpidy eore THs 
elpnuévyns pedddou, padioy ieiv. “Eott yap 4 dialpecrs ofov doberijs 
ovddoyiopds’ 5 yey yap det deifas airetrat, cvAAoylterat 8 del re TGV 
dvwbev. UpGrov 8 aitd robro éhedyOer tovs xpwpevovs airh mdvtas, 
kai melOew émexelpovv ws dvros buvatod meph odclas amddergw yive- 
oat kai Tob rf éorw, An, Prior.1.31. ‘ Specification or subdivi- 
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sion is a small item in the method of invention. Subdivision is 
a sort of feeble proof wherein the cgnclusion wanted is always 
assumed, and proof is only adduced of some antecedent propo- 
sition. This vice was not detected by those who first practised 
the method, and they would persuade us it was possible hereby 
to demonstrate definitions and primary laws.’ To shew his 
meaning he supposes that the problem is to define man. We 
begin by an assumption that man is an animal, and after di- 
viding animal into mortal and immortal, we prove conclusively 
that man is either mortal or immortal. This however is not 
the conclusion we want, and we make a second assumption that 
man is mortal. Z@ov Ovyrov 8é [eivat tov dvOpwTov] obk dvaykaiov 
Gdn’ aireirat. Toiro 8 hv b Me. ovddoyloacOa. Ibid. Then sub- 
dividing mortal animal into footed and not-footed, we can prove 
that man is either footed or not-footed: we want, however, 
something’ more positive than this, and are obliged as a third 
assumption to postulate that he is footed. “Yadmouv 8 ok avdyxn 
[etvat roy dvOpwmov | GAAG Aap Bdver. Toro 8 iy b Ge. mdr deiEar. 
Ibid. Andsoon. Itis evident that the defect of this method 
consists in its pretension to be entirely a priori or independent 
of experience, and the defect is removed as soon as we admit 
that experience or a posteriori truths are an essential element in 
the establishment of definition. This is given by Aristotle as 
the key of the enigma in the preceding chapter. Aud ras dpxas 
tas wept Exaotov éumeiplas éort mapadotva. An. Prior. 1. 30. ‘The 
specific principles of proof must be derived from experience.’ A 
petitio is a premiss that is assumed without any evidence. “Orav 
70 py be abrov yvwordy Ov abrod tis emxeiph Serxvivat, TdT alretras 
7d é& dpyjs. An. Prior. 2.16. But as soon as sensation or ex- 
perience is recognized as an authentic criterion of truth, what 
was before an alrnua becomes an atcOnpa, that is, a premiss 
evidenced by the most unexceptionable authority. Speaking of 
the method of division, Aristotle observes that its most im- 
portant premisses are the arbitrary concessions of the disputant. 
Ovsapod yap dvdyxn ylverar 1d mpiypa exeivo eivat Twvdi dvTwv" 
Diner od yap det TO oupmépacpa Epwrgv, odd ty dodvat elvat, GAN’ 
dvdykn (2 avdyns?) evar exeivor dvrov, Kav pr oy 6 dmoxpive- 
pevos. An. Post. 2. 5- ‘The conclusion of the process is deficient 
in necessity : now a conclusion should not be a matter of ques- 
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tion or concession, but the inevitable consequence of the pre- 
misses, unaffected by concession or denial.’ In the inductive 
method the decisive premisses are gained by interrogation, not 
of a disputant but, of nature: and a criterion, somewhat hastily 
rejected as unscientific, plays an essential part in the process. 
Tis ody GAdos tpdmos [rod thy odclay 7 76 th eort Betxvivat} Aownds ; 
od yap 8} deter ye TH aloOjoe 7 TO SaxT’d. An. Post. 2. 7. 
‘What other method remains? The definer, surely, does not 
point out the essence with his finger as an object of sensation ?” 

If, then, the colligative or phenomenal definition cannot be 
proved, we still maintain, looking at the modern methods of in- 
duction, that the more important, the inductive or causal defini- 
tion, is capable of proof. The assumption, however, of so catho- 
lic a principle («ow dpx7) as the definition of causation, to say 
nothing of the admitted possibilities of error in observation, re- 
moves the proof from the sphere of deductive science or demon- 
stration (dmédevis), which rests exclusively on axioms and {8.0 
épxal, to that of dialectic, or, to speak more accurately, philo- 
sophic, method. So much for the limit of the power of the 
catholic or methodic principles working on the special data of 
experiment and observation. 

§ 14. The reader may desire to have some specimens of the 
dialectic maxims, about which so much has been said. As we 
have stated, Aristotle avoids formulating them in the Topica; 
but the schoolmen coined them in abundance after his indica- 
tions. The following are taken from Sanderson’s Compendium. 
They are divested of all reference to the predicables, and to each 
maxim are appended certain limitations or exceptions, which he 
calls fallentize. In dialectic the falsity of the maxim, that is, its 
employment without due limitations and qualifications, though 
it led to a false conclusion, was not considered to make the argu- 
ment sophistic; but we have stated our opinion (see notes to 
ch. viii), that in pirastic at least such false premisses constitute 
the proof a sophism. ; 

Loci a causa et effectu :— 

Posita causa, ponitur effectus, et sublata tollitur. 

Fallit in causa impedita: ut gravia non semper descendunt, 
quia possunt ab aliquo impediente prohiberi. 

Posito effectu, ponitur causa, et sublato tollitur. 
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Fallit in effectu permanente post causam; ut manet edificium 
mortuo edificatore: in effectu produgibili a diversis causis; ut 
potest esse mors non epoto veneno: in effectu cause que ali- 
quando fuit ; ut corruere potest edificium superstite zdificatore. 

Here we have the materials for the methods of agreement 
and difference, but the architect was wanting. 

Loci a subjecto et accidente :— 

Posito subjecto, ponitur accidens. 

Sublato accidente, tollitur subjectum. 

Posito antecedente, concomitante, consequente, ponitur conse- 
quens, concomitans, antecedens: ut, si est eclipsis, est plenilu- 
nium. 

Fallit si non est mutua necessitas ; ut quamvis, si est eclipsis, est 
plenilunium, non tamen si est plenilunium, continuo erit eclipsis. 

Loci ex oppositis et comparatis :— 

- Posito altero relatorum ponitur reliquum, et sublato tollitur. 

Posito uno contrariorum, tollitur alterum. 

Fallit in remissis qualitatibus; quia remissio qualitatis fit 
semper per admistionem contrarii. 

Sublato uno contrariorum, ponitur alterum. 

Fallit in contrariis mediatis; ut mel nec album nec nigrum 
est, sed flavum. 

Contrariorum contraria est ratio; ut si frigus congregat hete- 
rogenea, calor secernit. 

Fallit in ratione subjecti; ut quia sanitas convenit animatis, 
non propterea morbus inanimatis: et in causis quarum actio 
determinatur a dispositione materia; non enim emollit lutum 
frigus, quia indurat calor. 

Posito altero contradictoriorum, tollitur reliquum, et sublato 
ponitur. 

Similibus et proportionatis similia conveniunt et proportion- 
alia; dissimilibus et improportionatis dissimilia et non propor- 
tionalia. 

Fallit nisi intelligatur reduplicative, de similibus qua similia ; 
omne enim simile est etiam dissimile: unde non sequitur corvum 
rationalem esse, quia AEthiops est rationalis. 

Maxime comparate rationis sunt iste :— 

Eorum que que sunt aut non sunt talia, si unum est tale, 
et reliquum, si non est, nec reliquum. 
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Si quod magis videtur esse tale, non est, etiam quod minus 
videtur esse, non erit; ut, non placuit omnibus Homerus, qui 
placebit Meevius ? 

Si quod minus videtur esse, est tale, etiam id quod magis ; 
ut, fur si est suspendio dignus, certe dignior sacrilegus. 

Loci a conjugatis (ovoro.xa) :— 

Quorum unum convenit alteri, eorum conjugatum unius con- 
venit conjugato alterius et negative similiter; ut, si albedo est 
color, et album erit coloratum. 

Fallit arguendo a coneretis ad abstracta; ut, non propterea 
albedo est dulcedo, quia album est dulce: et arguendo ab ab- 
stractis ad concreta; ut, quia nulla albedo est dulcedo, non 
propterea nullum album erit dulce. 

Loci a toto et parte :— 

Posito toto, ponuntur partes. 

Fallit in toto mutilato; ut potest esse homo, quantumvis 
amputato digito vel manu. 

Sublato toto, partes tolluntur. 

Positis partibus, ponitur totum. 

Loci a divisione :— 

Membrorum condividentium uno aut altero sublato, ponitur 
reliquum, et posito tollitur. 

&e., &e., &e. 

The criticism suggested by these numerous but inefficacious 
maxims is contained in a homely Greek proverb :— 

TIoAN’ afd’ GAdanf, add’ extvos ev peyd. ‘ Many tricks knows 
reynard; one good one suffices the hedgehog.’ 
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LIMITS TO THE COMPETENCE OF PIRASTIC. 


Ir would not be surprising, if, after the performances of 
Socrates with the elenchus, some of the Socratici viri overesti- 
mated the power and value of pirastic. The professed function 
of pirastic is to examine a man’s pretensions to a given science, 
although neither the examiner nor the auditory are themselves 
in possession of it; and in the infancy of all the sciences, and 
the absence of faculties or universities to pronounce on anybody’s 
attainments, there was doubtless abundant scope for its exer- 
cise. In the Charmides, where pirastic as producing self-know- 
ledge is discussed under the name of sobriety, [i.e. cwppootvy as 
opposed, not to dkodacla but, to xavydrns or ddafoveia, an am- 
biguity which we need not pause to discuss,] it is shewn that 
pirastic alone is not competent to the discharge of this function. 
To test a man’s possession of a given science the examiner ought 
to possess not only the theory of science in general, i. e. logic, 
but also a knowledge of the theorems and methods peculiar to 
the particular science in question. "Ore wey dy emoripny twa 
exer, yodoerat 6 aappev Tov larpév' émyeipGv & dy melpav AaBety 
itis €oriv, AAO Te oKeperar Gv TOV; .. . Odxody ev Tovros dvay- 
Kaloy oxomeiy Tov BovAduevoy iarpixmy oKxometv, év ols wor eorww. 
Od yap dyov ey ye Tots ew év ols ovx éoriv.— Od dyta.— Ev rots 
dyrewois dpa Kal voowdéowv emoKeyeras Tov latpdv, i larpixds éoru, 
6 ép0Gs axonovpevos.— Eotxev.—H obv dvev iarpixijs dévair’ ay ris 
rotrav morépois emaxodovOijra ;—Ov dijra.—Ovdé ye GAdAos oddels, 
bs Zouxe, TARY larpds, obre 87 5 odppwv" larpds yap dv ein mpds TH 
_oappootyy.— Eott tabra.— Tlavrés dpa paddov, ef 7 cwoppoctvy 
emorhuns emoriun pdvov éorl Kal dvemornuootyys, ore larpov 
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diaxpivar ola re gorar emiorduevoy ra rhs réxvys 7 my emoTdpevor, 
mpoonotovpevov d& 7 oiduevov, obre GAAov oddéva TOY émLaTaMeveY 
Kal ériody, wAnY ye Tov adtod dudtexvov, Somep ot GAAot Snutovpyot. 
—atverat, &n.— Ap obv, qv 8 eyd, rodr exer rd dyabdy iy viv 
evpioxouer cwppoodyny odcav, TO emortipyy enlaracbat Kal avem- 
otnwoodyny, Ott 6 radryny éywv, bru dv GAdO pavOdvn, padv re paby- 
oerat, Kal évapyéorepa mdvra ait guveirat, are mpds éxdote © dv 
pavddvy mpooxabopavrs TH orien j Kal tovs dAXovs 87) ciXhioy 
eferdoe. wept dv dv Kal adros pdOn, of B& dvev todrov eerdfovres 
aabevéorepov Kal pavdAdrepoy toiro Spdcover. Charmides, 40-43. 
‘That the pretended physician possesses some science, sobriety 
(pirastic) may discover ; but before it can pronounce what science, 
that is, in what province, it must examine him, not in extraneous 
topics, but in his own province, that is, in questions of health 
and disease. But no one understands these except the physician, 
and if the sober-making man (dialectician) understands them, 
‘he must possess medical science as well as sobriety (dialectic). 
Sobriety (pirastic) then, or the science of science and nescience, 
cannot distinguish between the genuine physician and the pre- 
tended or self-fancied physician, nor between any genuine and 
‘false professor of science, except in her own sphere (logic), and 
must leave other artists to the judgment of their peers. The 
only use, then, of the science of science, is that it enables us to 
learn more easily and appreciate more completely any other 
science, as it enables us in each province to see science in-addi- 
tion to truth: and it will enable us to sift more thoroughly the 
pretensions of others to any other science that we ourselves may 
happen to have acquired.’ 

Aristotle asserts the same, though with some exceptions in 
practical matters. As a general rule, he says, to be competent 
to judge whether a man possesses a given science, we ourselves 
must have at least maiSe‘a, a sort of demi-science, an acquaint- 
ance with the leading principles and peculiar methods of the 
science in question. ‘The physician can only receive his diploma 
and the geometer his certificate of proticiency from a board of 
physicians or geometers. But the title of physician may be 
given to those who have had an education (maidefa) in medical 
science as well as to the professional physician. “Exe. 8’ #. rdgis 
atin tis mwodwtelas aroplav, mpdrnv wey bore ddferev dv rod adrod 
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‘elvat 76 Kpivat tls dpOads idrpevxev obmep Kal TO latpetoat Kal ToLfoat 
“tye rov Kduvovta Tis vdcov Tis mapovgns* otros 8 éorly larpds. 
“Opotws 8& rodro Kal mepl Tas GAAas eumeiplas Kal téxvas. “Qomep 
ody larpoy det diddvat tas edOdvas ev iatpois ofrw Kal Tods GAAovs ev 
tots duolois. “larpos & 6 re Syutovpyds xal 6 dpyiteKrovixds Kal 
rplros 6 memadevpévos mept rhv téxvyny' eiol ydp tives ToLtodToL Kat 
mepl macas ws elneiy tas Téxvas’ Amodldouev 8 Td kplvew oddey Arrov 
‘toils memaidevpevois Tots eiddatv. "Emevta Kal mepl tay alpeow 
rov abrép dv ddkevev exe tpdtov. Kai yap rd édécOar dpds rv 
eiddrev epyov eoriv, otoy yewpéerpyy re TOY yempeTptKGv Kal kuBepva- 
Tyv Tov KuBepyyntixOv. El yap Kal wept evioy epywy kal rexvav 
werexovor kal tov idiwrdy ties, GAN’ ode TSv ciddtoy ye paddov. 
."Qore cata piv rodrov tov Adyov od« dv elq 16 TAOS mointéov 
xipov obre tev apxaiperiov obte tév ebOvvdv. ‘“AXAN lows od 
mavta Taira A€yerat KaAGs bid re TOv mdAaL Adyov. ... Kal Sre wept 
éviev.otre pdvov 6 mowujoas ob apior’ dv xpiverev, Gowy Tapya 
ytypdcxover Kal of ph Exovres Thy Téxvyny, oloy olkiay od pdvov éort 
yravat Tod Tomoavtos d\AG Kal BEATLoy 6 xp@uevos adTH xpwvel, 
xpfirat 8 6 olxovduos, kal mySddtov xuBepvirns téktoves, Kat Golvyv 
6 darrupay GAN’ ody 6 payetpos. Pol. 3.11. ‘The hypothesis that 
the people are qualified to elect and control the magistrates 
presents a difficulty, because to judge whether the medical func- 
tions have been rightly performed a man ought to be able to 
perform them himself, that is, ought to be a physician; and so 
in the other arts and sciences. As, then, a physician ought 
to be judged by physicians, so ought other functionaries to be 
judged by their peers. Now the title of physician may be given 
either to the person who practises, or to the person who com- 
bines practice with theory, or to the person who does not prac- 
tise but has had an education in medical science. Some hold 
this position in every province, and are thought as competent 
to judge as the scientific. The same may be said in respect of 
the electoral power. Qualification to select requires knowledge, 
and a geometer can only be rightly selected by geometers, a 
pilot by those who know the pilot’s art. If there are any func- 
tions and operations of which the uneducated are competent to 
judge, yet they cannot be more competent than the educated. 
‘According to this reasoning the people should not have the 
power of election or control ; but perhaps it is open to objection, 
B 
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both on other grounds and because there are certain operations 
of which the artist is not the sole nor the best judge, nor so 
good as a person who knows nothing about the art; as a house 
is better appreciated by the householder than by the architect, 
a rudder by the steersman than by the shipwright, a banquet 
by the banqueter than by the cook.’ T[lep) wacav Oewplay kat 
meOodov byolws tameivorépay Te Kal Tyuwtéepay dvo0 patvovrat TpdmoL 
Tis &£ews eivar, dv Thy pv emotypnv tod mpdyparos Kaas eye 
Tpocayopeve tiv 8 oloy maidelav tivd. Tlemadevpévov ydp éort 
kata Tpdénov TO dvvacOat Kplvew eboTdyws Ti KadGs 7} pa) KAAS dt0- 
di6wow 6 déywv. Totobrov yap 84 Twa Kal Tov dAws TeTAdevpevor 
oidueO” elvat, cal memadevobar 1d divacOat morelv Td eipnuevov. 
Aj rotrov pév wep) mdvtev ds elmety tivd xpitixdy vowlCouer, eva 
Tov dpiOudv dvra, Tov 8&8 TEpi Twos Picews Apwpiopérys’ etn yap 
dy tis Erepos tov adrov rpdmov diaxeluevos TE elpyuéve mept ey 
Hoplov. “Qote dhrov St Kal ths wept h¥oews foroplas def Twas 
bmdpxewv Bpovs Towodrous, zpds ods dvadépav anodéerar rov tpdtov 
TGv Serxvunevoy xupls Tod Tas exer TadnOEs, etre otrws elre dAdos. 
De Partibus Animalium, 1.1. ‘Every theory and method, how- 
ever humble or exalted its function, has two degrees in which 
it may be mastered, one of which may be called science, the 
other education. Education makes a man a competent judge 
of the performances of the professional artist. Such a compe- 
tence belongs to universal education, and indeed constitutes its 
criterion. But while some are thus competent to criticize in 
every province, others have a corresponding power in a limited 
province. Physiology then, like other sciences, must have 
certain canons by which, as by a standard of reference, a critic 
will judge a writer’s method of demonstration, irrespectively of 
the truth of his doctrines.’ 

From this passage it is clear that, according to Aristotle, there 
are as many branches of education as of science ; and that if he 
speaks of logic as education it is not as universal education but 
only as one of many branches, though perhaps one of the most 
important. “Oca & éyxepoto. tGv Acydvtwy tives epi Tis aAn- 
elas bv tpdmov det dmodéxecOa, b. amatdevoiay tay dvadvTiKev 
Tovro SpGow. Act yap mepl rovrewv fkewy mpoemiorayevovs GAAG ui] 
dxovovtas Cyreiv. Met. 3. 3. ‘Discussions in the exposition of 
a physical system, respecting the method of demonstration to be 
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required, betray a want of education in logic; for such questions 
should be previously determined, and not investigated in a phy- 
sical treatise.’ * 

The grand problem for the educated critic is the appropriate 
method of the particular science and the degree of accuracy 
(axp(Bea) to be demanded in the demonstrations. Aé¢yoiro & dv 
ikavds ef kata tiv bToKeevny VAnv diacadyOeln. TS yap adxpiBes 
ox ductws ev Gmact Tols Adyots emilyrntéov, Saotep obde ev Tois 
dnutouvpyouzzevots. .. . Tov adrov 8& rpdtov kal dmodéxecOar xpewy 
éxastov TGV AEyouever' TeTadevpévov ydp éotiv ent tTocodroy 
raxptBes emityrety kad’ exacroy yévos é Soov 4 Tod mpdyparos 
dios emdéyerat. TlapamAjowor yap dalverar paOnuartxod te m0a- 
vodoyodvros amodéxecOar Kal pytopixoy amodelfes dnaireiv. “Exa- 
gatos 8& Kpiver KadGs & ywwdoxe., kal TovTay eotly dyads xpiTys. 
Kad’ exacrov dpa 6 memaidevpévos, GrrAGs BF 6 Tepl wav TEemadev- 
pévos. Ethica Nic. 1.3. ‘The exposition is adequate if it is as 
precise as the subject admits. For the same amount of exacti- 
tude is not to be required in all sciences any more than in all 
arts... . General statements, then, must be admitted in ethical 
science, for the educated critic varies in his demand of precision 
in the different provinces of science, and no more asks for 
demonstration from the orator than he accepts probabilities from 
the mathematician. Competence to judge requires knowledge 
of the subject-matter, and belongs in each province to the 
educated ; universal competence, therefore, requires universal 
education.’ 

We have seen that sophistic proof as differing from paralogism 
depends on the employment of an inappropriate method or inad- 
missible evidence: the pretender to science proves a theorem by 
an unscientific method (ch. 6, note 5), or the questioner con- 
futes the answerer accidentally, i.e. on topics not essentially 
connected with the department he professes to have mastered 
(ch. 18, note 1). The one case is simulated pirastic, the other 
simulated science (ch. xi). In neither can the sophism be 
detected by the ignorant judges (dxpoarat) of a pirastic con- 
troversy ; for, as we have said before, we must not limit the 
simulation of pirastic to the employment of thirteen principles 
covering the defects of the thirteen paralogisms. It is clear 
that the admission of legitimate and exclusion of illegitimate 

RQ 
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evidence in proof of a scientific theorem or disproof of a man’s 
pretensions to science is a function beyond the capacity of an 
ignorant jury and which requires an educated judge. “Amaidev- 
ola ydp éore wept Exacrov mpaiypa Td ph dvvacOa Kplvew rods 1 
olxelovs Adyovs Tod mpdypyatos Kal tovs dAAoTplous. Ethica Eud. 
1.47. ‘Those who are uneducated in a given department of 
science are unable to discriminate between the theorems and 
methods peculiar to it and those which are alien.’ This explains 
the recommendation to the genuine geometer (ch. 6, note 5) 
to decline the pirastic tribunal. A large branch, then, of 
sophisms, accidental or inappropriate confutations, and accidental 
or inappropriate demonstrations, are merely indicated, not ex- 
amined, in the present treatise. 
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THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE BY HIPPOCRATES, 
ANTIPHO, AND BRYSO. 


As the quadrature of the circle by Hippocrates and the quad- 
rature by lunules are the only examples which Aristotle gives 
of a pseudographema, it is desirable to examine them with some 
attention. The quadrature of the circle by means of lunules, 
i.e. spaces limited by the intersecting ares of two circles, is as 
follows. We first invent a method of squaring a lunule :— 


D c E 








A H B 


On the diameter 4B describe the semicircle ACB; in this 
inscribe the isosceles triangle 4CB; and on the sides AC, CB 
describe the semicircles A DC, CEB. 

Because the angle ACB is inscribed in a semicircle, it is a 
right angle (Euclid, 3. 31), and the square of the hypotenuse 
AB is equal to the sum of the squares of the sides AO, CB 
(Euclid, 1.47). But circles, or semicircles, are to one another 
as the squares of their diameters (Euclid, 12. 2), therefore the 
semicircle 4CB is equal to the sum of the semicircles 4DC, 
CEB. Take away from these equals the segments 4 FC, CGB 
which are common to each, and the remaining triangle 4C'B is 
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equal to the sum of the lunules 4DCFA, CEBGC, or the tri- 
angle ACH is equal to the lunule 4DCFA. We therefore have 
found a rectilinear area equal to a given lunule. 

According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Hippocrates applied 
this to the quadrature of the circle in the following manner :— 














On the diameter 4B describe the semicircle 4CDB; in this 
inscribe three lines, 4C, CD, DB, each equal to the radius 4K 
(this is the same thing as inscribing a hexagon in the circle; 
Euclid, 4. 15). On these describe the semicircles 4/C, CGD, 
DHB; and describe a fourth semicircle # equal to one of these. 

Then because circles or semicircles are as the squares of their 
diameters (Euclid, 12. 2), the semicircle 4CDB is equal to the 
sum of the semicircles Z, AFC, CGD, DHB. Take away the 
segments which are common to these equals, and the remaining 
rectilinear area ACDB is equal to the sum of the semicircle £ 
and the three lunules. But we discovered a method of deter- 
mining a rectilinear area equal to a lunule; take away, then, 
from the rectilinear area 4CDB spaces equal to the three lunules, 
and the remaining rectilinear area will be equal to the semi- 
circle F. Q.E.F. 

What is the fallacy in this construction? This: it is true 
that we found a method of squaring a particular kind of lunule, 
that is, one whose upper are was a semicircle and whose lower 
are was the fourth of a circle; but we found no method of 
squaring such a lunule as we now have, i.e. one whose upper 
are is a semicircle and whose lower arc is the sixth of a circle. 
This is clearly the quadrature by lunules, and therefore (see 
ch. xi) was not the method of Hippocrates. His method is 
described by Simplicius on Phys. Ause. 1. 2, on the authority 
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of Eudemus, disciple of Aristotle, a witness whose evidence on 
the question must be taken as decisive. » 

According to Eudemus, Hippocrates not only squared a lunule 
whose outer arc was a semicircle, but also lunules whose outer 
arc was greater or less than a semicircle. He then proceeded to 
square the circle in the following manner :— 














Let AC, BC be the radii of two concentric circles, and let 
AC? equal 6 BC?. In the inner circle inscribe a hexagon 
(Euclid, 4.15). Producing the radii CD &c. to the outer circle, 
and joining AG, GE, &c., we inscribe a hexagon in the outer 
circle. Join 4, and on AF describe a segment 4 HF similar 
to the segment 4G (Euclid, 3. 33). The inner circle plus the 
lunule 4G #Z shall equal the triangle 4@# plus the hexagon 
in the inner circle. 

Because AZ F, being an angle inscribed in a semicircle, is a 
right angle (Euclid, 3. 31), therefore 4#? equals 4? minus 
FE (Euclid, 1. 47). But AF? equals 4407; and FE, being 
the side of an inscribed hexagon, equals the radius 4C (Euclid, 
4.15): therefore 4H? equals 34C?. But the radius AC equals 
the side of the hexagon 4G or GH, and AC? by construction 
equals 6 BC? or 6BD?. Therefore 4%? equals AG? plus GH? 
plus 6BD?. But similar segments are as the squares of their 
chords [Hippocrates deduced this from the theorem that circles 

, are as the squares of their diameters (Euclid, 12. 2)]: therefore 
the segment AHH equals the segment AG plus the segment 
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GE plus the six segments of the inner circle. To these equals 
add the area inclosed by the arc 4H and the straight lines 
AG, GH; therefore the triangle 4G equals the lunule 4G ZH 
plus the six segments. To these equals add the hexagon in the 
inner circle; therefore the triangle plus the hexagon equals the 
Junule plus the inner circle. 

To complete the quadrature of the circle Hippocrates must 
have added: But we have shewn how to square any lunule: 
deduct, then, from the triangle and hexagon an area equal to 
the lunule, and the remaining rectilinear space is equal to the 
circle. Next construct a square equal to this rectilinear space 
(Euclid, 2. 14), and we have found a square equal to a circle. 
Q. BF. 

It is obvious that the fallacy of this is the same as that of the 
previous method. Hippocrates was the first who wrote a treatise 
of elementary geometry. Montucla (Histoire des Mathéma- 
tiques) suggests what is very probable, that the construction 
was offered as a specimen of fallacious reasoning, and that Hip- 
pocrates as a geometer only intended to assert that we should 
solve the problem of squaring the circle as soon as we could 
square all the lunules as satisfactorily as he had squared certain 
definite lunules. This seems to have been Aristotle’s view; at 
least he gives the proof by lunules, which has the same defect 
as the proof of Hippocrates, as an instance of abduction or 
reduction (dzaywy7), i.e. a ratiocination which, though incom- 
plete; advances one step towards the solution of a problem: * Atra- 
yoy) 8 éorly drav ro pev péow 7d TpGrov dShrov 7} tndpxov, TG 8 
écxdr@ Td pécov ddyndov pév, dpoiws 5% moTdv 7 MAaAAOY TOD ovprTeE- 
pdoparos’ ér dv dAlya Hf ra weoa Tob eoxdrov Kal Tob pecov' TavTws 
yap éyybrepov etvar cupBalver tis emorhuns...... Ofov ef r6 A ely 
TetpayorlCecbat, TO 8 ed’ & E edOdypaypov, To 8 ep’ d Z Kvkdos’ el 
tod EZ povov ely péoov 76 peta pnvickar isov ylverOar ebOvypdupo 
Tov KibKdov, éyyds dy ely tod eidévar. An. Pr. 2.25. * Abduction 
is a proof whose major premiss is certain and whose minor pre- 
miss, though doubtful, is as certain or more certain than the 
conclusion, or whose minor premiss requires but few steps for 
its proof; for such a reasoning brings us one step nearer to 
knowledge. For instance, let P (major) be a square, If (middle) 
a rectilinear space, S (minor) a circle. If for the establishment 
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of the minor premiss SM (the equation of the circle to a recti- 
linear area) only one step is necessaryp the elimination of the 
lunules that enter into an equation we have discovered, this 
preliminary equation is an advance towards solving the problem 
SP, i.e. finding the equation of the circle to a square.’ 

An expression of Aristotle’s that apparently refers to this 
subject (Te yap 7) 7a qucdxALa Teptypapew pi os Sel, 7} ypappds 
rivas dyew py os av axOelqoay, tov mapadoytopoy Troretrat [6 Yevdo- 
ypagpay |. Topics, 1.1. ‘The pseudographema depends on semi- 
circles being: improperly described or lines improperly drawn’) 
seems to indicate that Hippocrates or some one else introduced 
some further trick in the manipulation of the ruler or com-. 
passes. 

Eudemus introduces his account of the quadrature of lunules 
(not the quadrature of the circle by lunules) in the following 
terms. Kal of rév pnvioxwy 8& retpayoviopoi, défavres civar Tov 
otk émimoAatloy diaypappdrov Sa THY olkelornta tiv mpos TOY KUKAOD, 
bp ‘Inmoxpdrous éypd@nody te mpdtws Kal kara tpdmov edogay amo- 
doOjvat, Siudmep emumACov GYrauedd Te Kal SeAOwpev. ‘The quadra- 
ture of the lunules, which is regarded as no superficial demon- 
stration because it is based on the essential properties of the 
circle, was invented by Hippocrates, and is generally admitted 
to be scientific, and deserves a fuller notice in a history of 
geometry.’ Here émmoAatwy seems a reminiscence of Aristotle’s 
definition of sophistic principles: Od6ty yap rév Acyouévan evdd- 
fov émmdédaov exer TavtTeAGs TH pavraciav, Kaddmep nepl ras Tov 
eptoTixGy Adywy apyas ovupBeByxev exewv" (ch. vill, note 1): though 
Eudemus uses it to distinguish sophistic premisses, not, as Ari- 
stotle, from dialectic, but from scientific. Oixe:drnra reminds of 
the olkeia: dpyal which are characteristic of science. 

Antipho inscribed a square in a circle, and in the four seg- 
ments inscribed four isosceles triangles, in the eight smaller 
segments eight smaller isosceles triangles, and so on, ad infini- 
tum. He then probably proposed some method of summing 
the series of triangles, and said that the sum of the series of 
triangles plus the inscribed square was the rectilinear area 
required. 

Montucla observes that if he could have determined the law 
by which the triangles diminish in area, he might have summed 
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the series and solved the problem. He therefore says that there 
is nothing sophistical or ungeometrical about the procedure of 
Antipho. It was by a similar method that Archimedes after- 
wards succeeded in squaring the parabola. He first inscribed a 
triangle in the parabola, then another in each of the segments, 
and so on, and proved that the area of the first triangle, the two 
second triangles, the four third triangles, &c., formed the pro- 
gression 1, +, js, &c., and that the sum of this series was 14. 
Thus the parabola which is the sum of these triangles is 4 of the 
inscribed triangle or % of the circumscribed parallelogram. 
Probably if Aristotle had recognized the method of exhaus- 
tion, or limits, or infinitesimals, as a scientific procedure, he 
would have pronounced Antipho’s reasoning not sophistie but 
pseudographic, or have conceded to it the name which he gave 
to that of Hippocrates, Reduction. As it is, he clearly con- 
sidered it as sophistical and unworthy the attention of the geo- 
meter. His remarks are worth giving at length. Tod pév ody 
év kal dxtvyntov 7d dv oxomeiv ob mept pioeds éore cxonelv. “Qonep 
yap kai r@ yewpyerpy od« ert Adyos orl mpos Tov dveAdvra Tas apxds, 
GAN iro Erépas emoriuns } Tacdv Kow*s, obtws obde TE Tepl Gi- 
EWS. ..... “Opotoy 89 To oxoneiv ef obtws év kal mpds GAAnY béow 
érovavoiv diadéyecOan Tv Adyou évexa Aeyouevav, olov Thy “Hpa- 
kAelTELov......7) Ave Adyov epiotexdv. “Onep duddrepot piv exov- 
aw of Adyot Kal 6 MeAtooov Kal 6 Tappevidov, kal yap webdy Aap- 
Bdvovot kal dovddAdytotol elot, pGAAov 8 6 MeAfooou goprikds kat 
od« éxov dmopiav, GAN évds atdénou d00évTos TAAAG ovpBaiver’ TobTo 
dt otdty yaderdv. ‘Hyiv 8% baoxeiow Ta hice } mavTa y ena 
kwotpeva eivat. Afjroy be ex Tis émaywyyhs, Gua & ovde Avew 
&ravta tpoojket dAd’ i} Goa ex TGy dpxGv Tis emiderxvds Wevdderat, 
boa S& pi, od. Ofov tov retpaywriopoy Tov pev ba TOY THNpdTeV 
yewperptxod d:addoa, tov 88 AvtipGvtos od yewperpikod. Ov pip 
GAN ereidi) Tept Pvoews pev ov, moras b¢ dmoplas cupBaiver Néyew 
airots, tows exer KadGs evi puxpdy SiadeyOjvae wept abray, exe yap 
girocoplay % oxéyis. Phys. Ausc.1.2. ‘The question whether 
existence is one and unchangeable is not a physical problem; 
for as the geometer does not reason with one who denies his 
principles, but leaves him to be dealt with by some separate 
science or by some power that is a common element of all the 
sciences, no more does the physical inquirer. The examination 
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of such a doctrine must resemble the confutation of a paradoxical 
thesis like the tenet of Heraclitus, or the*solution of a sophistic 
proof. Such indeed are the reasonings both of Melissus and of 
Parmenides, for the premisses are false and the conclusions are 
illegitimate, though that of Melissus is the grosser and less sug- 
gestive of the two. For he starts from an inadmissible premiss 
and then obtains paradoxical conclusions; which is easy. We, 
then, postulate as a first principle, that the natural world, in 
whole or in part, is a scene of change. For this we may appeal 
to the evidence of observation; and we are not bound to en- 
counter, even by way of solution, any doctrine except such as 
admits the principles of the science: just as the geometer is 
bound to examine the quadrature of the circle by segments, but 
is not bound to notice the reasoning of Antipho. However, as 
the thesis, though unphysical as regards its truth, is physical 
as regards the subject, let us examine it briefly. For the exami- 
nation is philosophic and not merely dialectic.’ Quadrature by 
segments is an apt description of the method explained by 
Eudemus, and doubtless refers to the method of Hippocrates. 
The contradiction of geometrical principles, which in Aristotle’s 
judgment made Antipho’s method ungeometrical, was either the 
assumption (now admitted) that the sides of a many-sided poly- 
gon coincide with the circumference of a circle, which contra- 
dicts the theorem that a straight line only touches a circle in a 
single point (Huclid, 3. 16), or (as this is rather the contradiction 
of a conclusion than of a principle) the assumption that, starting 
from the inscribed square, it is possible, by subdivision of the 
segments, to reach the circumference, an assumption which 
contradicts the principle of the infinite divisibility of space. 
Bryso appears to have inscribed one square in a circle and cir- 
cumscribed another, and to have said that as the circumscribed 
square was greater than the circle, and the inscribed square less, 
a third square that should be the mean between the two others 
would be equal to the circle ; assuming that whenever two things 
are greater and less respectively than the same other things, 
they must be equal to one another. 
It is plain that Bryso does not reason like a geometer ; 
Antipho’s reasoning approaches nearer to a pseudographema. 
*. Bryso’s pemisses bear no relation to the principles of geometry ; 
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Antipho’s contradict them, but still lie without the geometrical 
sphere: for, whatever may be the case with natural philosophy, 
geometry, being in Aristotle’s view a purely deductive science, 
takes no cognizance of any reasoning which calls her first prin- 
ciples in question. 

With respect to the method of lunules and the method of 
Hippocrates, a difficulty suggests itself. The principle or method 
of these fallacies is evidently the omission of a limitation. Be- 
cause we can square a particular kind of lunule, it is assumed 
that we can square every kind of lunule; that is, the arguments 
fall under the fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
pliciter. How then can it be said that the principle of these 
fallacies is not transferable to any other province ? 

It is true that lunules cannot be applied to the solution of 
ethical or physiological problems, but the suppression or sub- 
stitution of limitations is practicable in every kind of discussion. 
If these fallacies are pseudographemas because the rest of their 
reasoning is geometrical, whereas Bryso’s and Antipho’s are 
entirely ungeometrical, it would seem that there is no intrinsic 
difference between a pseudographema and a sophism, only a dif- 
ference in the accompaniments. But Aristotle speaks of them 
as different in kind. He apparently considers the fallacy of the 
pseudographemas to consist in the false geometrical proposition, 
that every lunule must belong to one of the classes whose 
quadrature has been given. 
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